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PREFACE. 

The present work is a revision of that published in 1908. 
No radical alterations have been introduced, although a 
number of minor changes will be noted. I have added an 
Introduction on the origin and development of the Latin 
language, which it is hoped will prove interesting and in- 
structive to the more ambitious pupil. At the end of the 
book will be found an Index to the Sources of the Illustra- 
tive Examples cited in the Syntax. 

C» £«• B. 
Ithaca, Ni£w York, 

May 4, 1918. . 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The present book is a revision of my Latin Grammar 
originally published in 1895, Wherever greater accuracy or 
precision of statement seemed possible, I have endeavored 
to secure this. The rules for syllable division have been 
changed and made to conform to the prevailing practice 
of the Romans themselves. In the Perfect Subjunctive 
Active, the endings -is, -zmus, -ttis are now marked long. 
The theory of vowel length before the suffixes -gnus, -gna, 
-gnum, and also before j, has been discarded. In the 
Syntax I have recognized a special category of Ablative 
of Association, and have abandoned the original doctrine 
as to the force of tenses in the Prohibitive. 

Apart from the foregoing, only minor and unessential 
modifications have been introduced. In its main lines the 
work remains unchanged. 

Ithaca, New York, 
October 16, 1907. 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

The object of this book is to present the essential facts 
of Latin grammar in a direct and simple manner, and 
within the smallest compass consistent with scholarly 
standards. While intended primarily for the secondary 
school, it has not neglected the needs of the college stu- 
dent, and aims to furnish such grammatical information as 
is ordinarily required in undergraduate courses. 

The experience of foreign educators in recent years has 
tended to restrict the size of school-grammars of Latin, 
and has demanded an incorporation of the main principles 
of the language in compact manuals of 250 pages. Within 
the past decade, several grammars of this scope have ap- 
peared abroad which have amply met the most exacting 
demands. 

The publication in this country of a grammar of similar 
plan and scope seems fully justified at the present time, as 
all recent editions of classic texts summarize in introduc- 
tions the special idioms of grammar and style peculiar to 
individual authors. This makes it feasible to dispense 
with the enumeration of many minutiae of usage which 
would otherwise demand consideration in a student's 
grammar. 

In the chapter on Prosody, I have designedly omitted 
all special treatment of the lyric metres of Horace and 
GatuUus, as well as of the measures of the comic poets^ 
Our standard editions of these authors all give such thor- 
ough consideration to versification that repetition in a 
separate place seems superfluous. 

Ithaca, New York, 
December 15, 1894. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

I. The Indo-European Family of Languages. — Latin belongs 
to one group of a large family of languages, known as Indo- 
European)- This Indo-European family of languages embraces 
the following groups : 

ASIATIC MEMBERS OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILT. 

a. The Sanskrit^ spoken in ancient India. Of this there were 
several stages, the oldest of which is the Vedic, or language of 
the Vedic Hymns. These Hymns are the oldest literary produc- 
tions known to us among all the branches of the Indo-European 
family. A conservative estimate places them as far back as 
1500 B.C. Some scholars have even set them more than a thou- 
sand years earlier than this, i,e, anterior to 2500 B.C. 

The Sanskrit, in modified form, has always continued to be 
spoken in India, and is represented to-day by a large number of 
dialects descended from the ancient Sanskrit, and spoken by 
millions of people. 

b. The Iranian^ spoken in ancient Persia, and closely related 
to the Sanskrit. There were two main branches of the Iranian 
group, vi%* the Old Persian and the Avestan. The Old Persian 
was the official language of the court, and appears in a number 
of so-called cuneiform * inscriptions, the earliest of which date 
from the time of Darius I (sixth century B.C.). The other 
branch of the Iranian, the Avestan,^ is the language of the 
Avesta or sacred books of the Parsees, the followers of Zoro- 

1 Sometimes also called Aryan or Indo- Germanic , 

3 Cimeiform means " wedge-shaped." The nam6 applies to the form of the 
strokes of which the characters consist. 
* The name Zend is often given to this. 
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aster, founder of the religion of the fire-worshippers. Portions 
of these sacred books may have been composed as early as 

I GOO B.C. 

Modern Persian is a living representative of the old Iranian 
speech. It has naturally been much modified by time, particu- 
larly through the introduction of many words from the Arabic. 

c. The Armenian^ spoken in Armenia, the district near the 
Black Sea and Caucasus Mountains. This b closely related to 
the Iranian, and was formerly classified under that group. It is 
now recognized as entitled to independent rank. The earliest 
literary productions of the Armenian language date from the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era. To this period 
belong the translation of the Scriptures and the old Armenian 
Chronicle. The Armenian is still a living language, though 
spoken in widely separated districts, owing to the scattered loca- 
tions in which the Armenians are found to-day. 

d. The Tokharian, This language, only recently discovered 
and identified as Indo-European, was spoken in the districts 
east of the Caspian Sea (modern Turkestan). While in some 
respects closely related to the three Asiatic branches of the 
Indo-European family already considered, in others it shows 
close relationship to the European members of the family. The 
literature of the Tokharian, so far as it has been brought to 
light, consists mainly of translations from the Sanskrit sacred 
writings, and dates from the seventh century of pur era. 

EUROPEAN MEMBERS OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN 

FAMIL7. 

e. The Greek. The Greeks had apparently long been settled 
in Greece and Asia Minor as far back as 1500 B.C. Probably 
they arrived in these districts much earlier. The earliest literary 
productionis are the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer, which very 
likely go back to the ninth century B.C. From the sixth century 
B.C. on, Greek literature is continuous. Modern Greek, when 
we consider its distance in time from antiquity, is remarkably 
similar to the classical Greek of the fourth and fifth centuries b.c 
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/. The Italic Groti^. The Italic Group embraces the 
Umbrian, spoken in the northern p^ of the Italian peninsula 
(in ancient Umbria) ; the Latin, spoken in the central part (in 
Latium) ; the Oscan, spoken in the southern part (in Samnium, 
Campania, Lucania, etc.). Besides these, there were a number 
of minor dialects, such as the Marsian, Volscian, etc. Of all 
these (barring the Latin), there are no remains except a few 
scanty inscriptions. Latin literature begins shortly after 
250 B.C. in the works of Livius Andronicus, Naevius, and Plau- 
tus, although a few brief inscriptions are found belonging to a 
much earlier period. 

g. The Celtic. In the earliest historical times of which we 
have any record, the Celts occupied extensive pprtions of north- 
em Italy, .as well as certain areas in central Europe ; but after 
the second century B.C., they are found only in Gaul and the 
British Isles. Among the chief languages belonging to the 
Celtic group are the Gallic, spoken in ancient Gaul ; the Breton, 
still spoken in the modem French province of Brittany; the 
Irish, which is still extensively spoken in Ireland among the 
common people; the Welsh; and the Gaelic of the Scotch 
Highlanders. 

h. The Teutonic. The Teutonic group is very extensive. Its 
earliest representative is the Gothic, preserved for us in the 
translation of the scriptures by the Gothic Bishop Ulfilas (about 
375 A.D.). Other languages belonging to this group are the Old 
Norse, once spoken in Scandinavia, and from which are de- 
scended the modern Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish; 
German ; Dutch ; Anglo-Saxon, from which is descended the 
modern English. 

I. TTie BaltO'Slavic, The languages of this group belong to 
eastern Europe. Tfie Baltic division of the group embraces the 
Lithuanian and Lettic, spoken to-day by the people living on 
the eastern shores of the Baltic Sea. The earliest literary pro- 
ductions of these languages date from the sixteenth century. 
The Slavic division comprises a large number of languages, the 
most important of which are the Russian, the Bulgarian, the 
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Serbian, the Bohemian, the Polish. All of these were late in 
developing a literature, the earliest to do so being the Old Bul- 
garian, in which we find a translation of the Bible dating from 
the ninth century. 

j. The Albanian^ spoken in Albania and parts of Greece, 
Italy, and Sicily. This is most nearly related to the Balto-Slavic 
group, and is characterized by the very large proportion of words 
borrowed from Latin, Turkish, Greek, and Slavic. Its literature 
does not begin till the seventeenth century. 

2. Home of tile Indo-European Family. — Despite the many 
outward differences of the various languages of the foregoing 
groups, a careful examination of their structure and vocabulary 
demonstrates their intimate relationship and proves overwhelm- 
ingly their descent from a common parent. We mpst believe, 
therefore, that at one time there existed a homogeneous clan or 
tribe of people speaking a language from which all the above 
enumerated languages are descended. The precise location of 
the home of this ancient tribe cannot be determined. For a 
long time it was assumed that it was in central Asia north of the 
Himalaya Mountains, but this view has long been rejected as 
untenable. It arose from the exaggerated importance attached 
for a long while to Sanskrit. The great antiquity of the earliest 
literary remains of the Sanskrit (the Vedic Hymns) suggested 
that the inhabitants of India were geographically close to the 
original seat of the Indo-European Family. Hence the home 
was sought in the elevated plateau to the north. To-day it is 
thought that central or southeastern Europe is much more likely 
to have been the cradle of the Indo-European parent-speech, 
though anything like a logical demonstration of so difficult a 
problem can hardly be expected. 

As to the size and extent of the original tribe whence the 
Indo-European languages have sprung, we can only speculate. 
It probably was not large, and very likely formed a compact 
racial and linguistic unit for centuries, possibly for thousands 
of years. 

The time at which Indo-European unity ceased and the vari- 
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ons individual languages began their separate existence, is 
likewise shrouded in obscurity. When we consider that the 
separate existence of the Sanskrit may antedate 2500 B.C., it 
may well be believed that people speaking the Indo-European 
parent-speech belonged to a period as far back as 5000 B.c.y 
or possibly earlier. 

3. Stages in the Development of the Latin Language. — The 
earliest remains of the Latin language are found in certain very 
archaic inscriptions. The oldest of these belong to the sixth 
and seventh centuries B.C. Roman literature does not begin . 
till several centuries later, viz, shortly after the middle of the 
third century B.C. We may recognize the following clearly 
marked periods of the laiiguage and literature : 

a. The Preliterary Period^ from the earliest times down to 
240 B.C., when Livius Andronicus brought out his first play. 
For this period our knowledge of Latin depends almost exclu- 
sively upon the scanty inscriptions that have survived from this 
remote time. Few of these are of any length. 

b. The Archaic Period^ from Livius Andronicus (240 B.C.) to 
Cicero (81 B.C.). Even in this age the language had already 
become highly developed as a medium of expression. In the 
hands of certain gifted writers it had even become a vehicle of 
power and beauty. In its simplicity, however, it naturally 
marks a contrast with the more finished diction of later days. 
Tq this period belong : 

Livius Andronicus, about 275-204 B.C. (Translation 
of Homer's Odyssey ; Tragedies). 
. Plautus, about 250-184 B.C. (Comedies). 

Naevius, about 270-^199 b.c. (" Punic War"; Come- 
dies). 

Ennius, 239-169 B.C. (" Annals " ; Tragedies). 

Terence, about 190-159 B.C. (Comedies). 

Lucilius, 180-103 B.C. (Satires). 

Pacuvius, 220-about 130 B.C. (Tragedies). 

Accius, 170-about 85 B.C. (Tragedies). 
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c. The Golden Age^ from Cicero (8i B.C.) to the death of Au- 
gustus (14 A.D.). In this period the language, especially in the 
hands of Cicero, reaches a high degree of stylistic perfection. 
Its vocabulary, however, has not yet attained its greatest full- 
ness and range. Traces of the diction of the Archaic Period 
are often noticed, especially in the poets, who naturally sought 
their effects by reverting to the speech of olden times. Litera- 
ture reached its culmination in this epoch, especially in the 
great poets of the Augustan Age. The following writers belong 
here: 

Lucretius, about 95-55 B.C. (Poem on Epicurean 
Philosophy). 

Catullus, 87-about 54 B.C. (Poet). 

Cicero, 106-43 B.C. (Orations; Rhetorical Works; 
Philosophical Works ; Letters). 

Caesar, 102-44 ®c. (Commentaries on Gallic and 
Civil Wars). 

Sallust, 86-36 B.C. (Historian). 

Nepos, about loo-about 30 B.C. (Historian). 

Virgil, 70-19 B.C. ("Aeneid"; "Georgics"; "Bu- 
colics "). 

Horace, 65-8 B.C. (Odes ; Satires ; Epistles). 

Tibullus, about 54-19 B.C. (Poet). 

Propertius, about 50-about 15 B.C. (Poet). 

Ovid, 43 B.C.-17 A.D. ("Metamorphoses" and other 
poems). 

Livy, 59 B.C.-17 A.D. (Historian). 

d. The Silver Latifiity^ from the death of Augustus (14 a.d.) 
to the death of Marcus Aurelius (180 a.d.). This period is 
marked by a certain reaction against the excessive precision of 
the previous age. It had become the practice to pay too much 
attention to standardized forms of expression, and to leave too 
little play to the individual writer. In the healthy reaction 
against this formalism, greater freedom of expression now mani- 
fests itself. We note also the introduction of idioms from the 
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colloquial language, along with many poetical words and usages. 
The following authors deserve mention : 

Phaedrus, flourished about 40 a.d. (Fables in Verse). 

Velleius Paterculus, flourished about 30 a.d. (His- 
torian). 

Lucan, 39-65 ^.d. (Poem on the Civil War). 

Seneca, about 1-65 a.d. (Tragedies ; Philosophical 
Works). 

Pliny the Elder, 23-79 ^.d. (" Natural History "). 

Pliny the Younger, 62-about 115 a.d. ("Letters"). 

Martial, about 45 -about 104 a.d. (Epigrams). 

Quintilian, about 35-about 100 a.d. (Treatise on 
Oratory and Education). 

Tacitus, about 55-about 118 a.d. (Historian). 

Juvenal, about 55-about 135 a.d. (Satirist). 

Suetonius, about 75-about 150 a.d. ("Lives of the 
Twelve Caesars "). 

Minucius Felix, flourished about 160 a.d. (First 
Christian Apologist). 

Apuleius, 125- about 200 B.C. (" Metamorphoses," or 
" Golden Ass "). 

e. The Archaizing Period, This period is characterized by a 
conscious imitation of the Archaic Period of the second and 
first centuries B.C. ; it overlaps the preceding period, and is 
of importance from a linguistic rather than from a literary point of 
view. Of writers who manifest the archaizing tendency most 
conspicuously may be mentioned Fronto, from whose hand we 
have a collection of letters addressed to the Emperors Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius; also Aulus Gellius, author of the 
" Attic Nights." Both of these writers flourished in the second 
half of the second century a.d. 

/. 77u Period of the Decline, from 180 to the close of literary 
activity in the sixth century a.d. This period is characterized 
by rapid and radical alterations in the language. The features 
of the conversational idiom of the lower strata of society invade 
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the literature, while in the remote provinces, such as Gaul, 
Spain, Africa, the language suffers from the incorporation of 
local peculiarities. Representative writers of this period are : 

TertuUian, about. i6o-about 240 a.d. (Christian 
Writer). 

Cyprian, about 200-258 a.d. (Christian Writer). 

Lactantius, flourished about 300 a.d. (Defense of 
Christianity). 

Ausonius, about 310-about 395 a.d. (Poet). 

Jerome, 340-420 a.d. (Translator of the Scriptures). 

Ambrose, about 340-397 (Christian Father). 

Augustine, 354-430 (Christian Father — "City of 
God "). 

Prudentius, flourished 400 a.d. (Christian Poet). 

Claudian, flourished 400 a.d. (Poet). 

Boethius, about 480-524 a.d. (** Consolation of Phi- 
losophy "). 

4. Subsequent History of the Latin Language. — After the 
sixth century a.d. Latin divides into two entirely different 
streams. One of these is the literary language maintained in 
courts, in the Church, and among scholars. This was no longer 
the language of people in general, and as time went on, became 
more and more artificial. The other stream is the colloquial 
idiom of the common people, which developed ultimately in the 
provinces into the modem so-called Romance idioms. These 
are the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Provencal (spoken 
in Provence, i.e. southeastern France), the Rhaeto-Romance 
(spoken in the Canton of the Grisons in Switzerland), and the 
Roumanian, spoken in modern Roumania and adjacent districts. 
All these Romance languages bear the same relation to the 
Latin as the different groups of the Indo-European family of 
languages bear to the parent-speech. 
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SOUNDS, ACCENT, QUANTITY. 



THE ALPHABET. 

1. The Latin Alphabet is the same as the English, 
except that the Latin has no w. 

1. K occurs only in Kalendae and a few other words ; y and as were 
introduced from the Greek about 50 B.C., and occur only in foreign 
words — chiefly Greek. 

2. With the Romans, who regularly employed only capitals, I served 
both as vowel and consonant ; so also V. For us, however, it is more 
convenient to distinguish the vowel and consonant sounds, and to write 
i and u for the former, j and v for the latter. Yet som^ scholars prefer 
to employ 1 and u in the function of consonants as well as vowels. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS. 

2. I. The Vowels are a, e, i, o, u, y. The other letters 
are Consonants. The Diphthongs are ae, oe, ei, au, en, ui. 

2. Consonants are further subdivided into Mutes, 
Liquids, Nasals, and Spirants. 

3. The Mutes are p, t, o, k, q ; b, d, g ; ph, th, ch. Of 
these, — 

d) p, t, 0, k, q are voiceless,^ i,e, sounded without voice or vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords. 

b) b, d, g are voiced,' t,e, sounded with vibration of the vocal 
cords. 

> For ' voiceless,' * surd/ * hard/ or ' tenuis ' are sometimes used. 
2 For * voiced/ ' sonant/ * soft/ or ' media ' are sometimes used. 

I 
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c) phy th, oh are aspirates. These are confined almost exclu- 
sively to words derived from the Greek, and were equivalent 
to p + h, t + h, o + h, i.e. to the corresponding voiceless 
mutes with a following breath, as in £ng. loop^hoUy hot-house^ 
block-house, 

4, The Mutes admit of classification also as 



Labials, 

Dentals (or Linguals), 

Gutturals (or Palatals), 



p, b, ph. 

t, d, th. 

c, k, q, g, ch. 



5. The Liquids are 1, r. These sounds were voiced. 

6. The Nasals are m, n. These were voiced. Besides 
its ordinary sound, n, when followed by a guttural mute, 
also had another sound, — that of ng in sing^, — the so- 
called n adultertnum ; as, — 

anceps, double^ pronounced angceps. 

' 7. The Spirants (sometimes called Fricatives) are f, s, h. 
These were voiceless. 

8. The Semivowels are j and v. These were voiced. 

9. Double Consonants are x and z. Of these, x was 
equivalent t(5 cs, while the equivalence of z is uncertain. 
See § 3. 3. 

10. The following table will indicate the relations of the 
consonant sounds : — 





Voiceless. 


Voiced. 


Aspirates. 




f 


P; 


to, . 


ph, 


(Labials). 


Mutes, \ 


t, 


a, 


th, 


(Dentals). 


I 


c, k,q, 


& 


ch. 


(Gutturals). 


Liquids, 




l,r, 






Nasals, 


^, 


m,n, 




(Labial). 


Spirants, 


», 
^ 






(Dental). 
(Guttural) . 


Semivowels, 




J,v- 







a. The Double Consonants, x and z, being compound sounds, 
do not admit of classification in the above table. 
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SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 
3. The following pronunciation (often called Roman) is 
substantially that employed by the Romans at the height 
of their civilization ; i,e. roughly, from 50 B.C. to 50 a.d. 

1. Vowels. 

ft as in fatier; & as in the first syllable oiakd; 

6 as in they ; 8 as in met ; 

I ^s in ptachine ; X ^s in pin; 

5 as in ftote; 5 as in obey, melcrdy; 

fl as in rude I ft as in ftU; 

y like French «, German U, 

2. Diphthongs. 

ae like ai in aisle y eti with its two elements, 8 and ii, 

oe like oi in oil; pronounced in rapid succession ; 

el as in rein ; ui occurs almost exclusively in cut 

au like aw in how; and huic» These words may be 

pronounced as though written 
kwee and wheek. 

3. Consonants. 

b, d, f, h, k, 1, m, n, p, qu are pronounced as in English, except that 
bs, bt are pronounced ps^ pt, 

is always pronounced as k, 

t is always a plain /, never with the sound of sh as in Eng. oration, 
g always as in get; when ngu precedes a vowel, g[u has the sound of 
gw^ as in angois, langoidoa. 

1 has the sound of y as in yei. 

r was probably slightly trilled with the tip of the tongue. 

B always voiceless as in sin ; in suftded, suftvis, bu68o5, and in com- 
pounds and derivatives of these words, an has the sound oisw, 

V like w, 

X, always like ks ; never like Eng. gz or 2» 

z uncertain in sound; possibly like Eng. zdy possibly like z. The 
latter sound is recommended. 

The aspirates ph, oh, th were pronounced very nearly like our stressed 
Eng./, Cf t — so nearly so, that, for practical purposes, the latter 
sounds suffice. 

Doubled letters, like 11, mm, tt, etc, should be so pronounced that 
both members of the combination are distinctly articulated. 
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SYLLABLES. 

4. There are as many syllables in a Latin word as there 
are separate vowels and diphthongs. 

In the division of words into syllables, — 

1. A single consonant is joined to the following vowel ; as, vo-lat, 
ge-rit, pe-rit, a-dest. 

2. Doubled consonants, like tt, bs, etc.y are always separated ; as, 
vit-ta, miB-BUB. 

3. Other combinations of two or more consonants are regularly 
separated, and the first consonant of the combination is joined with the 
preceding vowel ; as, ma-gis-trl, dig-nuB, m5n-Btmm, BiB-te-re. 

4. An exception to Rule 3 occurs when the two consonants consist 
of a mute followed by 1 or r (pi, ol, tl ; pr, cr, tr, etc.). In such cases 
both consonants are regularly joined to the following vowel ; as, a-gri, 
vo-lu-crlB, pa-tris, m&-tri8. Yet if the 1 or r introduces the second 
part of a compound, the two consonants are separated ; as, ab-ramp5, 
ad-IStu8. 

5. The double consonant x is joined to the preceding vowel ; as, 
az-is, t6x-T. 

QUANTITY. 

5. A. Quantity oJ Vowels. 

A vowel is long or short according to the length of time required for 
its pronunciation No absolute rule can be given for determining the 
quantity of Latin ^vowels. This knowledge must be gained, in large 
measure, by experience ; but the following principles are of aid : — 

1. A vowel ia long,^ — 

a) before nf or na; as, inf&nB, Inferior, c5nBflm5, c6nBe5, 
Insum. 

b) when the result of contraction ; as, nilum for nihilnm. 

2. A vcwel Ib short, — 

a) before nt, nd ; as, amant, amandns. A few exceptions occur 
in compounds whose first member has a long vowel ; as, n5n- 
dnm (Q5n dum). 

b) before another vowel, or h ; as, meuB, trahd. Some excep- 
tions occur, chiefly in proper names derived from the Greek ; 
as, AenSftB. 

^ In this book; long vowels are indicated by a horizontal line above them ; as, 
ft, X, 0, etc. Vowels not thus marked are short. Occasionally a curve is set above 
short vowels ; as, d, tl. 
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B. Quantity of Syllables. 

Syllables are distinguished as long or short according to the length 
of time required for their pronunciation. 

1. A syllable is long, ^ — 

a) if it contains a long vowel ; as, mftter, rSgnum, dlus. 

b) if it contains a diphthong ; as, causae, foedus. 

c) if it contains a short vowel followed by x, z, or any two con- 
sonants (except a mute with 1 or r) ; as, axis, gaza, restd. 

2. A syllable is short, if it contains a short vowel followed by a 
vowel or by a single consonant ; as, mea, amat. 

3. Sometimes a syllable varies in quantity, viz, when its vowel is 
short and is followed by a mute with 1 or r, i.e, by pi, cl, tl ; pf , or, 
tr, etc.\ as, SgrI, volttcris.^ Such syllables are called common. In 
prose they were regularly short, but in verse they might be treated as 
long at the option of the poet. 

Note. — These distinctions of long and short' are not arbitrary and 
artificial, but are purely natural. Thus, a syllable containing a short 
vowel followed by two consonants, as ng, is long, because such a syl- 
lable requires more time for its pronunciation; while a syllable con- 
taining a short vowel followed by one consonant is short, because it 
takes less time to pronounce it. In case of the common syllables, 
the mute and the liquid blend so easily as to produce a combination 
which takes no more time than a single consonant. Yet by sepa- 
rating the two elements (as ag-rl) the poets were able to use such 

syllables as long. 

ACCENT. 

6. I . Words of two syllables are accented upon the first ; as, ttf git, 
mdrem. 

2. Words of more than two syllables are accented upon the penult 
(next to the last) if that is a long syllable, otherwise upon the ante- 
penult (second from the last) ; as, amftvl, amdntis, mlserum. 

3. When the enclitics -que, -ne, -ve, -ce, -met, -dum are appended 
to words, if the syllable preceding the enclitic is long (either originally 
or as a result of adding the enclitic) it is accented ; as, miserOque, 
hominisque. But if the syllable still remains short after the enclitic 
has been added, it is not accented unless the word originally took the 
accent on the antepenult. Thus, p6rtaque ; but miserdque. 

1 To avoid confusion, the quantity of sylidblet is not indicated by any sign. 
< But if the 1 or r introduces the second part of a compound, the preceding 
syllable is always long; as, abruznp5. 
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4. Sometimes the final -e of -ne and -ce disappears, but without 
affecting the accent ; as, tantdn, istfc, illtlo. 

5. In utr&que, sac Ay and pl6r&qae, most, -que is not properly an 
enclitic; yet these words accent the penult, owing to the influence 
of their other cases, — ut^rque, atrtimque, pl6rtimqae. 

VOWEL CHANGES.i 

7. I . In Compounds, — 

a) 8 before a single consonant becomes I ; as, — 
colligo for con-lego. 

6) & before a single consonant beconies 1 ; as, — 
adigd for ad-agd. 

c) & before two consonants becomes 6 ; as, — 

eaipera for ex-para. 

d) ae becomes I ; as, — 

conquIr5 for con-quaer5. 

e) au becomes d, sometimes 6 ; as, — 

concltLd5 for con-claud5 ; 
ezpldd5 for ex-plaud5. 

2. Contraction. Concurrent vowels were frequently contracted into 
one long vowel. The first of the two vowels regularly prevailed ; as, — 

trSs for tre-es ; c5pia for co-opia ; 

m&15 for ma(v)el5; c5gd for co-ag5; 

amSLstl for am&(v)i8tl ; c5nio for co-em5; 

dCbed for d6(h)abe5 ; jtlnior for ju(v)enior. 
nil for nihU ; 

3. Parasitic Vowels. In the environment of liquids and nasals a 
parasitic vowel sometimes develops ; as, — 

vinculum for earlier vinclum. 
So perlculum, saeculum. 

4. Syncope. Sometimes a vowel drops out by syncope ; as, — 

ftrdor for firidor (compare aridus) ; 
vald6 for yalidS (compare validus), 

1 Only the simplest and most obvious of these are here treated. 
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CONSONANT CHANGES.^ 

8. I. Rhotaoifim. An original s between vowels became r; asy^ 

arb58, Gen. arboris (for arbosls) ; 
genus, Gen. geneiia (for genesis) ; 
dixim5 (for dis-em5) . 

2. dt, tty t8 each give e or ss ; as, — 

pfinsum for pend-tum ; 
versum for vert-tum ; 
miles for mXlet-s ; 
sessus for sedtus ; 
passuB for pattus. 

3. Final consonants were often omitted ; as, — 

cor for cord ; 

lao for laot. 

/L Assimilation of Consonants. Consonants are often assimilated 
to 'X following sound. Thus : aocarr5 (ado-) ; aggerd (adg-) ; 
asserd (ads-) ; allatus (adl-) ; apportd (adp-) ; attnll (adt-) ; 
arrlded (adr-) ; affer5 (adf-) ; ocoarr5 (obo-) ; sapp5nd (subp-) ; 
offer5 (obf-) ; corrud (oomr-) ; coU&tus (00ml-) ; etc, 

5. Partial Assimilation. Sometimes the assimilation is only 
partial. Thus : — 

a) b before s or t becomes p ; as, — 

BcrlpsI (scrlb-sl), scrlptum (scrlb-tum). 

h) g before s or t becomes o ; as, — 
ftotns (ftg-tus). 

c) m before a dental or guttural becomes n ; as, — 
eundem (eum-dem) ; princeps (prim-ceps). 

PECULIARITIES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

9. Many words have variable orthography. 

I . Sometimes the different forms belong to different periods of the 
language. Thus, quom, voltus, volnus, volt, etc., were the prevail- 

1 Only the simplest and most obvious of these are here treated. 
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iQg forms almost down to the Augustan age ; after that, cum, vultus, 
vulnus, vult, etc. So optumuB^vmazumiui, lubet, lubXd5, etCy 
down to about the same era ; later, optimuB, mazimas, libet, libidd, 
etc, 

2. In some words the orthography varies at one and the same period 
of the language. Examples are ezspeotd, ezpeot5 ; ezsistS, eziatd ; 
epifitula, epistola; aduiesofinB, adolfiscfins; paulus, paullus; 
cottldiS, cotldifi ; and, particularly, prepositional compounds, which 
often made a concession to the etymology in the spelling ; as, — 

ad-gerd or agger5 ; ad-Ber5 or asserd ; 

ad-lioi5 or allioi5 ; in-l&tus or iU&taa ; 

ad-rog&ns or arrogSUis ; Bub-niove5 or suminoved ; 

and many others. 

3. Compounds of jaoid were usually written 6ioi5, d6ici5, adioi5, 
obioid, etc.^ but were probably pronounced as though written adjioid, 
objicid, etc, 

4. Adjectives and nouns in -quus, -quum; -vus, -vnm; -una, 
-nam preserved the earlier forms in -quos, -qubm; -vos, -vom; 
-UO8, -uom, down through the Ciceronian age; as, antlquos, antl- 
quom; saevos; perpetuos; equos; servos. Similarly verbs in 
the 3d plural present indicative exhibit the terminations -quont, 
-quontur ; -vent, -vontur ; -uont, >uontar, for the same period; as, 
relinquont, loquontur ; vivont, metuont. 

The older spelling, while generally followed in editions of Plautus 
and Terence, has not yet been adopted in our prose texts. 

I 
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10. The Parts of Speech in Latin are the same as 
in English, viz. Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, 
Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections; 
but the Latin has no article. 

11. Of these eight parts of speech the first four are 
capable of Inflection, i,e» of undergoing change of form 
to express modifications of meaning. In case of Nouns, 
Adjectives, and Pronouns, this process is called Declen- 
sion; in case of verbs. Conjugation. 



to* 



Ch APTii . . — Declension. 

A. NOUNS. 

12. A Noun is the. name of a person, place, thing, or 
quality; as, Caesar, Caesar; B.6mR, Rome ; penna.,/eatAer; 
virttu, courflge, 

1. Nouns are either Proper or Common. Proper nouns are perma- 
nent names of persons or places ; as, Caesar, R5ma. Other npuns 
are Common ; as, penna, virtHs. 

2. Nouns are also distinguished as Concrete or Abstract. 

a) Concrete nouns are those which designate individual objects ,* 
2&, xsAxiA, mountain ; p9B,/oot; di^Byday; mBus, mimi, 
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Under concrete nouns are included, also, collective nouns ; 
as, logid, legion ; oomitfttuB, retinue, 
b) Abstract nouns designate qualities; as, cdnstantia, stead 
fastness; paupertfts, poverty. 

GENDER OF NOUNS. 

13. There are three Genders, — Masculine, Feminine, 
and Neuter. Gender in Latin is either natural or gram- 
matical. 

Natural Gkender. 

14. The gender of nouns is natural when it is based 
upon sex. Natural gender is confined entirely to names 
of persons ; and these are — 

1 . Masculine, if they denote males ; as, — 

mxL\A^ sailor I agriooleij /armer, 

2. Feminine, if they denote females ; as, — 

m&ter, mother ; r6glna, queen. 

Ghrammatioal Ghsnder. 

15. Grammatical gender is determined not by sex, but 
by the general signification of the word, or the ending of 
its Nominative Singular. By grammatical gender, nouns 
denoting things or qualities are often Masculine or Femi- 
nine, simply by virtue of their signification or the ending 
of the Nominative Singular. The following are the gen- 
eral principles for determining grammatical gender : — 

A. Gender determined by Signification. 

1. Names of Rivers, Winds , and Months are Mascu- 
line; as, — 

SSquana, Seine; Eurus, east ivind; AprillB, April. 

2. Names of Trees, and such names of Towns and 
Islands as end in -us, are Feminine; as^ — - 

queroua, oak ; Corinthus, Corinth ; Rhodiia, Rhodes. 



NUMBER, — CASES. 1 1 

Other names of towns and islands follow the gender of their endings 
(see By below) ; as, — 

Delphi, m. ; Leuotra, n. ; TIbur, n. ; Carthftg5, f. 

3. Indeclinable nouns, also infinitives and phrases, are 
Neuter; as, — 

nihil, nothing; neffts, wrong; amftre, to love. 

Note. — Elxceptions to the above principles sometimes occur; as, AlUa (the 
river), f. 

B, Getider determined by Ending of Nominative Singular. 

The gender of other nouns is determined by the ending 
of the Nominative Singular.^ 

Note i . — Comtnon Gender, Certain nouns are sometimes Mascu- 
line, sometimes Feminine. Tlius, saoerdSs may mean either priest or 
priestessj and is Masculine or Feminine accordingly. So also dXvis, 
citizen ; parens, pareftt ; etc. The gender of such nouns is said to be 
common. 

Note 2. — Names of animals usually have grammatical gendei*, 
according to the ending of the Nominative Singular, but the one form 
may designate either the male or female ; as, SUiser, m., goose or gan- 
der. So vulp6B, i,yfox; aqoila, f., eagle, 

NUMBER. 

16. . The Latin has two Numbers, — the Singular and 
Plural. The Singular denotes one object; the Plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

17. There are six Cases in Latin >r-^ 

Nominative, Case of Subject'; 

Genitive, Objective with of or Possessive ; 

Dative, Objective with to ox for ; 

Accusative, Case of Direct Object ; 

Vocative, Case of Address ; 

Ablative, Objective with by^from^ in, with, 

— TT -11 .11 I _ - - I ■ II - ~ 

1 The great majority of all Latin nouns come under this category. The prin* 
^ples for determining their gender are given under the separate declensions. 
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1. Locative. Vestiges of another case, the Locative (denoting 
place where), occur in names of towns and in a few other words. 

2. Oblique Cases. The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Abla- 
tive are called Oblique Cases. 

3. Stem and Case-Endings. The different cases are formed by 
appending certain case-endings to a fundamental part called the 
Stem.^ Thus,- portam (Accusative Singular) is formed by adding 
the case-ending -m to the stem porta-. But in most cases the final 
vowel of the stem has coalesced so closely with the actual case-ending 
that the latter has become more or less obscured. The apparent case- 
ending thus resulting is called a termination. 

THE FIVE DECLENSIONS. 

18. There are five Declensions in Latin, distinguished 
from each other by the final letter of the Stem, and also 
by the Termination of the Genitive Singular, as follows : — 



Declension. 


Final Letter of Stem. 


Gen. Termination. 


First 


& 


-ae 


Second 


5 


-I 


Third 


\ Some consonant 


-Is 



Fourth ti -fls 

Fifth S -ei 

Cases alike in Form. 

19. I. The Vocative is regularly like the Nominative, except in 
the singular of nouns in -us of the Second Declension. 

2. The Dative and Ablative Plural are always alike. 

3. In Neuters the Accusative and Nominative are always alike, and 
in the Plural end in -&. 

4. In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions, the Accusative 
Plural is regularly like the Nominative. 

■ I ■ I ■ I !■ ■■»■ ■■ I ■■ ■■■! ■■»■■ II M^— ^^l— ^^^— ^» »■■ ■ ■■ ■ < 

1 The Stem is often derived from a more primitive form called the Boot. 
Thus, the stem porta- goes back to the root per-, per-. Roots are usually mono- 
syllabic. The addition made to a root to form a stem is called a Suffix. Thus 
in porta- the suffix is -ta. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 
A-Stems. 

20. Pure Latin nouns of the First Declension regu- 
larly end, in the Nominative Singular, in -a, weakened 
from -a, and afe of the Feminine Gender. They are 
declined as follows : — 

Porta, gate ; stem, porta-. 







SINGULAR. 






Casbs. 


Meanings. 




Terminations. 


JVom. 


porta 


a gate (as subject) 




-a 


Gen, 


portae 


of a gate 




-ae 


Dat, 


portae 


to or for a gate 




-ae 


Ace. 


portam 


fi gate (as object) 




-am 


Voc. 


porta 


gate I 




-a 


Abl. 


porta 


withy by, from, in a 

PLURAL. 


gate 


-a 

• 


Nom, 


portae 


• gates (as subject) 




-ae 


Gen. 


portarum 


of gates 




-arum 


Dat. 


portIa 


to ox for gates 




-Is 


Ace. 


port as 


gates (as object) 




-as 


Voc. 


portae 


gates I 




-ae 


Abl. 


porti[8 


withy by, from, in gates 


-Is 



1 . The Latin has no article, and porta may mean either a gate or 
the gate ; and in the Plural, gates or the gates. 

Peculiarities of Noumi of the First Declension. 

21. I. Exceptions IN Gender. Nouns denoting males are Mascu- 
line ; as, nauta, sailor; Rsrioola., farmer ; also, Hadria, Adriatic Sea. 

2. Rare Case-Endings, — 

a) An old form of the Genitive Singular in -as is preserved in 
the combination pater iaxsLiM^s, father of a family ; also in 
mater familias, filius familias, fllia familias. But the 
regular form of the Genitive in -ae is also admissible in these 
expressions ; as, pater familiae. 

^) In poetry a Genitive in -ai also occurs ; as, anlal. 
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c) The Locative Singular ends in -ae ; as, R5mae, at Rome, 

d) A Genitive Plural in -urn instead of -ftrum sometimes occurs ; 
as, Dardanidum instead of DardanidSLrum. This termina- 
tion >uin is not a contraction of -SLrum, but represents an 
entirely different case-ending. 

/) Instead of the r^;ular ending -Is, we usually find -ftbus 
in the Dative and Ablative Plural of dea, godd^ssy and fOia, 
daughter, especially when it is important to distinguish these 
nouns from the corresponding forms of deus, god, and fllius, 
son. A few other words sometimes have the same peculiarity ; 
as, llbertabus (from liberta, freedwoman), equ&bus 
(mares), to avoid confusion wiih Ubertls (from Uberttui, 
freedman) and equls (from equus, horse), 

Ghreek Nouns. 

22. These end in -6 (Feminine) ; -as and -Ss (Masculine). 
In the Plural they are declined like regular Latin nouns 
of the First Declension. In the Singular they are declined 
as follows : — 

ArchiSLs, Archias, Epitome, epitome, Com6t6s, comet, 

Nom, Archias epitomfi comet6B 

Gen, Archiae epitom68 cometae 

Dat, Archiae epitomae cometae 

Ace, Archiam (or -an) epitomfin cometfin 

Voc, Archia epitomfi comet© (or -S) 

AbL Archia epitomfi comet© (or -a) 

1. But most Greek nouns in -5 become regular Latin nouns in -a, 
and are declined like porta ; as, gramm^tioa, grammar ; mfLsioa, 
mtisic; xMtoricsL, rhetoric. 

2. Some other peculiarities occur, especially in poetry. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 
d-Stems. 

23. Pure Latin nouns of the Second Declension end 
in -us, -er, -ir. Masculine ; -um. Neuter. Originally -us in 
the Nominative of the Masculine was -os ; and -um of the 
Neuters -cm. So also in the Accusative. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 



IS 



Nouns in-uB and -um are declined as follows : - 


— 


HortuB, garden 


• • 


Bellnm, «far ; 




stem, hort6-. 




stem, bell6-. 


» 




SINGULAR. 




• 


Tbxmination. 




Tbumimation. 


Nom, horttui 


-UB 


bellnm 


-am 


Gen. horfl * 


-I 


belli 


-X 


Dot. hort6 


-a 


belld 


-* 


Ace, hortum 


-nm 


bellam 


-nm 


yofj,J^M%.. 


-e 


bellnm 


-um 


Abl. hortd 


-5 

Plural. 


belld 


-a 


1 Nom. horti 
Gen, hortSrum 


-I 


beUa 


^ 


-dmm 


belldmm 


-drum 


Dot, hortis 


-Is 


bellla 


-^A 


Ace, hort5B 


-dB 


bella 


^ 


Vqc\ hortI 


-I 


bella 


-a 


^ jM, hortiB 


-IB 


belllB 


-b 



Nouns in -er and -ir are declined as follows : — 
Puer, boy ; As^T,JieId; Vir, man ; 



stem, 


puer5- 


stem, agr6- 


stem, vlr6- 






• 


SINGULAR. 




TkKMIKATION. 


Nom, 


puer 


ager 


vir 


Wanting 


Gen, 


puert 


agrf 


virt 


- -I 


Bat, 


puer6 


agr6 


vir6 


-a 


Ace, 


puerum 


agrom 


vinun 


-um 


Voc, 


puer 


ager 


vir 


Wanting 


Abl, 


puerS 


agr6 

PLURAL. 


vir5 


-5 


J^om, 


puerl 


agil 


viii 


-I 


Gen, 


puerSmm 


agr5rum 


virSnim 




Dat, 


puerlB 


agriB 


viriB 


-Is 

4 


Ace, 


puerSB 


agrds 


vir5B 


-5b 


Voc, 


pueii 


agil 


virl 


-I 


Abl, 


puerls 


agrlfl 


virls 


-Is 



I. Note that in words of the type of puer and vir the final vowel 
of the stem has disappeared in the Nominative and Vocative Singular. 
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INFLECTIONS. 



In the Nominative and Vocative Singular of ager, the stem is further 
modified by the development of e before r. 

2. The following nouns in -er are declined like puer : adulter, 
aduUer'er ; gener, son-in-law ; Idber, Bacchus ; aocer, father-in-law ; 
vesper, evening; and compounds in -fer and -ger, as signifer, armiger. 

Noons in -vus^ -vum, -quus. 
24. Nouns ending in the Nominative Singular in -vos, -vum, 
-quus, exhibited two types of inflection in the classical Latin, — an 
earlier and a later, — as follows : — 

Earlier Inflection (including Caesar and Cicero) , 

Servos, m., slavg, Aevom, n., age, Equos, m., Acrse. 

SINGULAR. 



Nbm, 


servos 


aevom 




equos 


Gen. 


servi 


aevi 




equi 


Dot, 


servo 


aevo 




equo 


Ace, 


servom 


aevom 




equom 


Voc, 


serve 


aevom 




eque 


Abl. 


servo 


aevo 




equo 




TMter 


Inflection {after 

SINGULAR. 


Cicero), 




Nom, 


servus 


aevum 


« 


equus 


Gen, 


servi 


aevi 




equi 



DaU serv5 

Ace, servum 

Voc, serve 

Abl, servo 



aevo 
aevum 
aevum 
aevo 



equo 
equum 
eque 
equo 



1 . The Plural of these nouns is regular, and always uniform. 

Peculiarities of Inflection in the Second Declension. 

25. I. Proper names in -ius regularly form the Genitive Singular 
in -I (instead of -il), and the Vocative Singular in -I (for -ie) ; as, 
Verglll, ^/ Virgii, or O Virgil (instead of VergiUI, VergiUe). In 
such words the accent stands upon the penult, even though that be 
short. Nouns in -ajus, -ejus form the Gen. in -al, -el, as Pompejus, 
PompeL 

2. Nouns in -ius and -ium, until after the beginning of the reign 
of Augustus (31 B.C.), regularly formed the Genitive Singular in -I 
(instead of -il) ; as, — 
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Nom, ingenium fOius 

Gen. ing^nl fill 

These Genitives accent the penult, even when it is short. 

3. lUiis forms the Vocative Singular in -I (for -ie) ; viz. fill, 
O son I 

4. DeuB, godj lacks the Vocative Singular. The Plural is inflected 

as follows : — 

Nom. dl (del) 

Gen. deSrum (deum) 

Dat. diB (dels) 

Ace. dedB 

Voc. dl (del) 

Abl. diB (dels) 

5. The Locative Singular ends in -I; as, Corinth^ at Corinth. 

6. The Genitive Plural has -um, instead of -5rum, — 

a) in words denoting money and measure; as, talentum, of 
talents; tnodiaia, of pecks ; a^steitivim, of sesterces. 

b) in duumvir, triumvir, decemvir ; as, duumvirum. 

c) sometimes in other words ; as, llberum, of the children ; 
Booium, of the allies. 

EzceptionB to Q-ender in the Second DeclenBion. 

26. I . The following nouns in -ua are Feminine by exception : — 
a) Names of townB, islandB, trees — according to the general 
rule laid down in § 15. 2 ; also some names of countries; as, 
AegyptuB, Egypt. 

d) Five special words, — 

alvuB, deify ; 
carbasuB, Jfax; 
coIuSb, distaff; 
humoB, ground ; 
vannuB, winnowingfan^ 

c) A few Greeic Feminines ; as, — 

atomuB, atom; 
diphthongoB, diphthong, 

2. The following nouns in -ub are Neuter : — 

pelaguB, sea ; 
viruB, poison ; 
vuIguB, crowd. 
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Ghreek Nouns of the Second Deolension. 

27. These end in -os, -68, Masculine or Feminine ; and 
-on, Neuter. They are mainly proper names, and are de- 
clined as follows : — 



Barbitos, tn. and f.. 


AndrogeSs, m., 


nion, n., 


lyre* 


Androgeos. 


Troy. 


Notn. barbitoB 


Androgeds 


Ilion 


Gen. barbiti 


AndrogeS, -I 


Ilii 


Dat. barbito 


Androge5 


Ili5 


Ace, barbiton 


AndrogeS, -6n 


Ilion 


Voc, barbite 


Androgeos 


Ilion 


AbL barbito 


AndrogeS 


Ili6 



1. Nouns in -os sometimes form the Accusative Singular in -urn 
instead of -on ; as, D61um, Delos. 

2. The Plural of Greek nouns, when it occurs, is usually regular. 

3. For other rare forms of Greek nouns the lexicon may be con- 
sulted. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

28. Nouns of the Third Declension end in -a, -e, -i, -6, 
-y, -0, -1, -n, -r, -s, -t, -ac. The Third Declension includes 
several distinct classes of Stems, — 

I. Pure Consonant-Stems. 
II. I-Stems. 

III. Consonant-Stems which have partially adapted 
themselves to the inflection of I-Stems. 

IV. A very few stems ending in a long vowel or a 
diphthong. 

V. Irregular Nouns. 

I. Consonant-Stems. 

29. I. In these the stem appears in its unaltered form 
in all the oblique cases, so that the actual* case-endings 
may be clearly recognized. 
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2. Consonant-Stems fall into several natural subdivisions, according 
as the stem ends in a Mute, Liquid, Nasal, or Spirant. 

A, Mute-Stems • 

30. Mute-Stems may end, — 

1. In a Labial (p) ; as, princep-s. 

2. In a Guttural (g or c) ; as, r6mez (r6meg -s) ; dux (duo-s). 

3. In a Dental (d or t) ; as, lapis (lapid-s) ; miles (nillet-s). 



31. 



I. Stems in a Labial Mute (p). 
Princeps, m., chief. 



SINGULAR. 



Nom, princeps 

Gen, pnncipis 

Dot, prlncipX 

Ace, principem 

Voc, princeps 

Abl, prIncipe 



Tbrminatiom. 





PLURAL. 


Norn, 


prlncipfis 


Gen, 


pnncipum 


Dot. 


principibiis 


Ace, 


principSs 


Voc, 


prIncipSs 


Abl. 


prlncipibos 



-is 

-I 

-em 

-s 
-e 



-6s 

-um 
-ibus 

-68 

-6s 

-ibus 



2. Stems in a Guttural Mute (g, o). 

32. In these the termination -sof the Nominative Singular unites 
with the guttural, thus producing -z. 

R6mez, m., rower. 



Dux, c, leader. 



SINGULAR. 

Nom, remeap 

Gen. rgmigis 

Dot, remigl 

Ace* remigem 

Voc. remez 

Abl. remige 



PLURAL. 

remig6s 

remigum 

remigibus 

remig6s 

remig68 

remigibus 



singular. 

dux 

duds 

dud 

ducem 

duz 

duce 



plural. 

duc6s 

ducum 

dudbus 

duc6s 

duc6s 

dudbus 
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3. Stems in a Dental Mxttb (d, t). 

33. In these the final d or t of the stem disappears in the Nomina* 
tive Singular before the ending -s. 





Lapifiy m. 


, stone. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. SI 


. Ifom. 


lapis 


lapidSs 


Gen, 


lapidis 


lapidum 


Dot, 


lapidi 


lapidibus 


Ace, 


lapidem 


lapid&i 


Voc, 


lapis 


lapides 


AbL 


lapide 


lapidibus 
B, Liquid Stems. 


34. These end in- 


•1 or -r. 




Vigil, m., 


Victor, m., 




watchman. 


conqueror. 

SINGULAR. 


Nbm, 


vigil 


victor 


Gen, 


vigilia 


victoris 


Dot, 


vigili 


victorl 


Ace, 


vigilem 


victorem 


Voc, 


vigil 


victor 


Abl, 


vigile 


victors 

PLURAL. 


Norn, 


vigilfis 


Victoria 


Gen, 


vigilum 


victonim 


Dot, 


vigilibus 


victoribus 


Ace, 


vigilSs 


victorfis 


Voc, 


vigilSa 


victorfis 


Abl. 


vigilibus 


victoribus 



AKLes, m., soldier. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


miles 


militSs 


militis 


mllitum 


mniti 


militibns 


militem 


militte 


miles 


militte 


milite 


militibtts 



Aequor, n.^ 
sea. 



aequor 

aequoris 

aequorl 

aequor 

aequor 

aequore 



aequora 

aequorum 

aequoribus 

aequora 

aequora 

aequoribus 

1. Masculine and Feminine stems ending in a liquid form the Nomi« 
native and Vocative Singular without termination. 

2. The termination is also lacking in the Nominative, Accusative, 
and Vocative Singular of all neuters of the Third Declension. 
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C Nasal Stems, 
35. These end in -n^^ which often disappears in the Nom. Sing. 





LeS, m. 


y lion. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom, 


led 


ledn&i 


Gen. 


leonis 


lednum 


Dat. 


lednl 


ledniboB 


Ace. 


leonem 


lednfis 


Voc, 


led 


ledn6s 


AbL 


ledne 


lednibus 



N5nien, n., name 



SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



^dmen 

ndminis 

nominl 

ndmen 

nomen 

ndmine 



nomina 

ndminmn 

ndminibuB 

nomina 

nomina 

ndminibus 



D. B-Stems, 
36. Mds, m., custom. Gkenos, n., race* Honor, m., honor* 







SINGULAR. 




Nom. 


mds 


genus 


honor 


Gen. 


mdria 


generis 


honoris 


Dot. 


mdrl 


generl 


hondif 


Ace. 


mdrem 


genus 


hondrem 


Voc. 


mds 


genus 


honor 


Abl. 


mdre 


genere 

PLURAL. 


hondre 


Nom, 


mdrSs 


genera 


hondrSs 


Gen. 


mdrum 


generum 


hondruxn 


Dot. 


mdribuB 


generibus 


hondribus 


Ace, 


mdrSs 


genera 


hondrfis 


Voc. 


mdrfis 


genera 


hondrSs 


Abl. 


mdiiboB 


generibus 


hondribus 



I. Note that the final s of the stem becomes r (between vowels) in 
the oblique cases. In many words (honor, color, and the like) the 
r of the oblique cases has, by analogy, crept into the Nominative, dis- 
placing the earlier s, though the forms honSs, colds, etCy also occur, 
particularly in early Latin and in poetry. 



1 There is only one stem ending in -m, — biems, hiends, winter. 
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n. l-Stems. 
Ai Masculine and Feminine l-Stems. 

37. These regularly end in -is in the Nominative Singu- 
lar, and always have -ium in the Genitive Plural. Originally 
the Accusative Singular ended in -im, the Ablative Singular 
in -I, and the Accusative Plural in -fa ; but these endings 
have been largely displaced by -em, -e, and -fis, the end- 
ings of Consonant-Stems. 

38. TuBsis, £., cough; IgniB, m.yfire; HoBtiB, c, enemy; 

stem, tuBBi-. stem, Igni-. stem, hoBti-. 



Nom. tussiB 

Gen, tussiB 

Dat, tussi 

Ace, tussim 

Voc, tussiB 

A6L tussI 



Nbm. tussSB 

Gen. tussium 

Dat, tussibuB 

Ace, tussls or -Sb 

Voc. tussSa 

AbL tussibuB 



SINGULAR. 

IgniB 

igniB 

Tgnl 

igaexn 

IgniB 

Tgnl or e 

PLURAL. 

TgnSB 

Tgnium 

ignibuB 

Tgnis or -Sb 

ignSs 

igoibuB 



hostiB 

hostiB 

hostf 

hostexn 

hostiB 

hoste 



Tbrminatiom. 
-iB 

-iB 

-I 

-im, -6m 

-iB 

-I, -e 



I . To the same dass belong — 



apiB, bee, 
aoris, ear* 
aviB, bird, 
aziB, axle, 
♦bilriB, plough-beam, 
clSLviB, key, 
collis, hill. 



crSLtiB, hurdle, 
*febriSy fever, 
orbiB, circle, 
oviB, sheep, 
pelviB, basin, 
puppiB, slern, 
roBtis, rope. 



hostSB -Sb 

hostium -ium 
hostibuB -ibuB 
hostis or -Sb -Is, -Sb 
hostSs -Ss 

hostibuB -ibuB 

t *8ectlriB, axe. 

sSmentis, sowing, 
t ♦BitiB, thirst, 

torriB, brand, 
f ♦turriB, tower, 

trudiB, pole, 

vectiB, lever. 



and many others. 

Words marked with a star regularly have Ace. -im ; those marked 
with a t regularly have Abl. -i. Of the others, many at times show 
-im and -I. Town and river names in -is regularly have -im^ -I. 
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2. Not all nouns in -is are X-Stems. Some are genuine consonant- 
stems, and have the regular consonant terminations throughout, nota- 
bly, cania, dog; yiveniB, youth,^ 

3. Some genuine I-S terns have become disgmsed in the Nominative 
Singular ; as, pars, part, for par(ti)8 ; anas, ducky for ana(ti)s ; so 
also mors, death; dSs, dowry ; noz, mgAt; sors, lot; m&is, mind; 
axBy art ; s^OBytride; 2Lad some others. 

B, Neuter XStems* 

39. These end in the Nominative Singular in -e, -al, and 
-ar. They always have -I in the Ablative Singular, -ia in 
the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, and -ium 
in the Genitive Plural, thus holding more steadfastly to the 
i-character than do Masculine and Feminine I-Stems. 

Sedne, seat ; Animal, anUnal; Calcar, spur ; 
stem, sedlli-. stem, animUi-. stem, calcftri- 







SINGULAR. 




Tbrmination. 


Nbm, 


sedile 


animal 


calcar 


-6 or wanting 


Gen, 


sedllis 


animalis 


calcaris 


-is 


Dot, 


sedill 


animall 


calcaif 


-I 


Ace, 


sedlle 


animal 


calcar 


-e or wanting 


Voc. 


sedile 


animal 


calcar 


-6 or wanting 


Abl. 


sedill 


animall 

PLURAL. 


calcarl 


-I 


Norn, 


sedilia 


anhnalia 


calcaria 


-ia 


Gen. 


sedllium 


animalium 


calcirium 


-ium 


Dot. 


sedilibus 


animalibus 


calcaribus 


-ibus 


Ace. 


sedilia 


animalia 


calcaria 


-ia 


Voc. 


sedilia 


animalia 


calcaria 


-ia 


Abl. 


sedilibus 


animalibus 


calcaribus 


-ibus 



1. In most words of this dass the final -i of the stem is lost in the 
Nominative Singular ; in others it appears as -e. 

2. Proper names in -e form the Ablative Singular in -e ; as, S5raote, 
Mt. Soracte ; so also sometimes mare, sea. 

1 M^nsis, month, originally a consonant stem (m€ns-), has in the Genitive 
Plural both mSnsium and mdnsum. The Accusative Plural is mdnsGs. 
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m. Consonant-Stems that have partially adapted themselveB 

to the Inflection of If-S terns. 

40. Many Consonant-Stems have so far adapted them- 
selves to the inflection of X-s terns as to take -ium in the 
Genitive Plural, and -Is in the Accusative Plural. Their 
true character as Consonant-Stems, however, is shown by 
the fact that they never take -im in the Accusative Singu- 
lar, or -I in the Ablative Singular. The following words 
are examples of this class : — 

CaedSs, f., slaughter; Arz, f., citadel; Ulnter, f., skiff; 
stem, oaed-. stem, arc-. stem, lintr-. 







SINGULAR. 




Nom, 


caedes 


arz 


linter 


Gen, 


caedis 


arcis 


lintris 


Dot, 


caedl 


ar<J 


lintii 


Ace, 


caedem 


arcem 


lintrem 


Voc, 


caedSs 


arz 


linter 


Abl, 


caede 


arce 

PLURAL. 


lintre 


Nom, 


caedte 


arc6s 


lintrSs 


Gen, 


caediunx 


ardum 


lintrium 


Dat, 


caedibus 


ardbus 


lintribus 


Ace, 


caedSs, -Is 


arcSs, -Is 


lintrSs, -lii 


Voc, 


caedSs 


arcSs 


lintrSs 


Abl. 


caedibus 


ardbus 


lintribus 



I. The following dasses of nouns bdong here : — 

a) Nouns in -6s, with Genitive in -is ; as, nflbSs, aedSs, 

cl&dSs, etc, 
d) Many monosyllables in -s or -z preceded by one or more 

consonants ; as, urbs, mdns, stirps, lanz. 

c) Most nouns in -ns and -rs ; as, aliens, cohors. 

d) Uter, venter ; fflr, lis, mfts, mils, niz ; and the Plurals 
faucGs, penSLtSs, OptimSLtSs, SamnltSs, QuirltSs. 

e) Sometimes nouns in -tSs with Genitive -tfitis ; as> olvitfta, 
aetas. Clvitfis usually has civitfitium. 
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rv. Stems in -J, -g) and Diphthongs. 

41. Vis, {,f Sfls, c.y B5s, c, Juppiter, m., 

force ; swim ; ox, cow ; Jupiter ; 

stem, ▼!-. stem, sH-. stem, bou-. stem, Jou-. 







SINGULAR 


• 




JVbm. 


vTb 


sus 


bos 


Juppiter 


Gen. 


— 


suis 


bo vis 


Jovis 


Dot. 


— 


sul 


bovl 


Jovl 


Ace. 


vim 


suem 


bovem 


Jovem 


Voc. 


VlB 


sus 


bas 


Juppiter 


AbL 


vl 


sue 

PLURAL. 


bove 


Jove 


Nom. 


vir6s 


suSs 


bovSs 
< bovum 
( boum 




Gen. 


virium 


suum 




Dot. 


vTribus 


suibus 
subus 


< bdbus 
( bubus 




Ace. 


virSs 


su6s 


bovSs 




Voc. 


vir6s 


su6s 


bov6s 




Abl. 


viiibus 


f suibus 
\ subus 


C bdbus 
\ bubus 





1. Notice tliat the oblique cases of sfls have ii in the root syllable. 

2. Ghils is declined like stis, except that the Dative and Ablative 
Plural are always gruibus. 

3. Juppiter is for Jou-pater, and therefore contains the same stem 
as in Jov-is, Jov-I, etc. 

Nftvis was originally a diphthong stem ending in au-, but it has 
passed over to the X-stems (§ 37). Its ablative often ends in -I. 



V. Irregular Nouns. 
42. Benexy m,, old man. Card, f.,/2?j^. 

SINGULAR. 

Nbm. senex caro 

Gen. senis carnis 

Dot. seni cami 

Ace, senem camem 

^ Voc, senex caro 

Adl. sene came 



Os, n., done. 



OS 

ossis 
ossi 

OS 
OS 

osse 
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PLURAL. 






Nom. 


senSs 


carate 


ossa 




Gen. 


senum 


carnium 


ossiotn 




Dot. 


senibus 


camibus 


ossibuB 




Ace. 


senSs 


camte 


ossa 




Voc. 


sen6s 


cam 6b 


ossa 




Abl. 


senibuB 


camibiis 


ossibuB 





1. Iter, itineris, n., wc^^ is inflected regularly throughout from the stem 
itiner-. 

2. Supellez, supellectllis, f., fumiiure, is confined to the Singular. The 
oblique cases are formed from the stem supellectil-. The ablative has both 
-I and -e. 

3. Jecur, n., liver ^ forms its oblique cases from two stems, — jecor- and 
jeoinor-. Thus, Gen. Jeooris or Jecinoris. 

4. Femur, n., thighs usually forms its oblique cases from the stem femor-, 
but sometimes from the stem femin-. Thus, (jen. femoris or feminis. 

General Principles of Gender in the Third Declension. 

43. I . Nouns in -5, -or, -5s, -er, -Ss are Masculine. 

2. Nouns in -fis, -6s, -is, -ys, -ac, -s (preceded by a consonant) ; 
-d6, -g6 (Genitive -inis) ; -15 (abstract and collective), -iXs (Genitive 
-tltis or -iidis) are Feminine. 

3. Nouns ending in -a, -e, -i, -y, -o, -1, -n, -t, -ar, -ur, -ils are 
Neuter. 

• 

Chief Exceptions to Gander in the Third Declension. 

44. Exceptions to the Rule for Masculines. 

1. Nouns in -5. 

a. Feminine : car5, flesh. 

2. Nouns in -or. 

a. Feminine : arbor, tree, 

b. Neuter: aequor, j^^z; oox, heart; msLrraor, marble. 

3. Nouns in -5s. 

a. Feminine : d5s, dowry, 

b. Neuter : 5s (5ris), mouth. 

4. Nouns in -er. 

a. Feminine : linter, skiff. 
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b* Neuter : cadft ver, corpse ; iter, way ; tflber, tumor ; fLber, 
udder. Also botanical names in -er ; as, acer, mapU. 

5. Nouns in -8b. 

a. Feminine : seges, crop, 

45. Ezceptioiui to the Rule for Feminines. 

1. Nouns in -&8. 

a. Masculine : vfls, bondsman* 

b. Neuter : vSs, vessel, 

2. Nouns in -68. 

a. Masculine: arifiSyr^w; paiABSf waii; p^,/oot, 

3. Nouns in -is. 

a. Masculine: all nouns in -nis and -guis; as, amnis, river; 

IgniBfJire; pftnis, bread; sanguis, blood; unguis, nail. 

Also — 

aads, c^e, piscis, fish, 

CQllis, hill. postis, post, 

fascis, bundle, pulvis, dust, 

lapis, stone. orbis, circle, 

mSnsis, month, sentis, brier, 

4. Nouns in -z. 

a. Masculine: apexy peak; c5dex, tree-trunk; grez, flock; 
imbrex, tUe ; pollez, thumb ; vertex, summit ; calix, cup, 

5. Nouns in -s preceded by a consonant. 

a. Masculine : dSns, tooth ; f5ns, fountain ; ni5ns, mountain ; 
pdns, bridge, 

6. Nouns in -d5. 

a. Masculine : card5, hinge ; 5rd0, order. 

46. Exceptions to the Rule for Neuters. 

1 . Nouns in -1. 

a. Masculine : sol, sun ; s&l, salt, 

2. Nouns in -n. 

a. Masculine : pecten^ comb, 

3. Nouns in -ur. 

a. Masculine: 'vnltuXy vulturs 

4. Nouns in -tis. 

a. Masculine : lepus, hare. 
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Greek Nouns of the Third Declension. 
47. The following are the chief peculiarities of these : — 

1. The ending -& in the Accusative Singular; as^ aetherfi, aether; 
Salamln&y Salamis, 

2. The ending -ds in the Nominative Plural; as, PhrygSs, 
Phrygians, 

3. The ending -Ss in the Accusative Plural ; as, Phrygfis, 
Phrygians. 

4. Proper names in -fts (Genitive -antis) have -a in the Vocative 
Singular; as, Atlfts (Atlantis), Vocative Atlft, Atlas, 

5. Neuters in -ma (Genitive -matis) have -is instead of -ibus in 
the Dative and Ablative Plural ; a£(, poSmaHs, poems. 

6. Orpheus, and other proper names ending in -eus, form the 
Vocative Singular in -eu (Orpheu, etc). But in prose the other 
cases usually follow the second declension ; as, Orphel, Orphed, etc, 

7. Proper names in -Ss, like Periol6s, form the Genitive Singular 
sometimes in -is, sometimes in -I, as, Periclis or Pericll. 

8. Feminine proper names in -5 have -lis in the Genitive, but -5 
in the other oblique cases ; as, — 



Nom. Dido 
Gen. DIdus 
Dot. Dido 



Ace. Dido 
Voc. Dido 
Abl. Dido 



9. The regular Latin endings often occur in Greek nouns. 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 
d-Stems. 

48. Nouns of the Fourth Declension end in -us Mascu< 
line, and -ti Neuter. They are declined as follows : — 





FrUctus, 


la.^ fruit. 


QOTTL^pi^ 


'., horn. 




Sn^GULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom, 


fructus 


fructiis 


cornii 


cornua 


Gen, 


fructiis 


fructuum 


corntis 


cornuum 


Dat. 


fructui 


fructibus 


comil 


cornibus 


Ace, 


fructum 


fructiis 


cornii 


cornua 


Voc, 


fructus 


fructfls 


cornii 


cornua 


Abl. 


fructfl 


fructibus 


comfl 


cornibus 
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Peoullarities of Nounfl of the Fourth DeolenBion. 

49. I* Nouns in -us^ particularly in early Latin, often form the 
Genitive Singular in -1, following the analogy of nouns in -us of the 
Second Declension; as, senSltl, 5mStt. This is usually the case in 
Plautus and Terence. 

2. Nouns in -us sometimes have -fl in the Dative Singular, instead 
of-ul; as, frftctfl (for frClctuI). 

3. The ending -ubus, instead of -ibus, occurs in the Dative and 
Ablative Plural of artfls (Plural), limbs; tribus, tribe; and in dis- 
syllables in -ous; as, artubus, tribubus, arcubus, lacubus. But 
with the exception of tribus, all these words admit the forms in -ibus 
as well as those in -ubus. 

4. Domus, hoi4se, is declined according to the Fourth Dedension, 
but has also the following forms of the Second : — 

domi (locative), at home ; domum, homewards^ to one'^s home ; 
dom5, from home ; domds, homewards^ to their (etc) homes, 

5. The only Neuters of this declension in common use are : cornfl, 
horn ; genfl, knee ; and verU, spit» 

Exceptions to Gander in the Fourth Declension. 

50. The following nouns in -us are Feminine: acus, needle; 
domus, house; manus, hand; portions, colonnade; tribus, tribe; 
Idtis (Plural), Ides; also names of trees (§ 15. 2). 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 
e-S terns. 

• 

51. Nouns of the Fifth Declension end in -5s, and are 
declined as follows : — 



DiSs, m., day. 


RSs, f.. 


thing. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL 


• 

Nom, diSs diSs 


res 


rSs 


Gen, diSI diSrum 


rSI 


rSrum 


Dat, diei diSbus 


rSI 


rSbus 


Ace, diem diSs 


rem 


res 


Voc, diss dies 


rSs 


rSs 


Abl, diS diebus 


rS 


rSbus 
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PeculiaxitieB of Nonns of the Fifth Declension. 

52. I. The ending of the Genitive and Dative Singular is -SI, 
instead of -Si, when a consonant precedes ; as, spSi, rSI, fidSI. 

2. A Genitive ending -i (for -8l) is found in plSbl (from plSbSB = 
plSbfl) in the expressions tribUnus plSbl, tribune of the people^ and 
pl5bX Boitum, decree of the people ; sometimes also in other words. 

3. A Genitive and Dative form in -6 sometimes occurs ; as, aciS. 

4. With the exception of di6s and rSBj most nouns of the Fifth 
Declension are not declined in the Plural. But aciSB, seriSB, Bpeci6Sy 
Bp6s, and a few others are used in the Nominative and Accusative 
Plural. 

Gender in the Fifth Declension. 

53. Nouns of the Fifth Declension are regularly Feminine, except 
dies, day, and merldiSs, mid-day. But diSs is sometimes Feminine 
in the Singular, particularly when it means an appointed day. 

DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

54. Here belong — 

1. Nouns used in the Singular only. 

2. Nouns used in the Plural only. 

3. Nouns used only in certain cases. 

4. Indeclinable Nouns. 

Nouns used in the Singular only. 

55. Many nouns, from the nature of their signification, 
are regularly used in the Singular only. Thus : — 

1 . Proper names ; as, Cicer5, Cicero ; Italic, /tafy. 

2. Nouns denoting materia^; as, aes, copper; lac, milh, 

3. Abstract nouns; as, igndrantia, ignorance; bonitas, good- 
ness, 

4. But the above classes of words are sometimes used in the Plural. 
Thus: — 

a) Proper names, — to denote different members of a fiimily, or 
specimens of a type; as, CicerdnSs, the Ciceros; Cat5n68, 
men Uke Cato» 
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b) Names of materials, — to denote objects made of the mate- 
rial, or different kinds of the substance ; as, aera, bronzes 
(i,e, bronze figures) ; ligna, woods. 

c) Abstract nouns, — to denote instances of the quality; as, 
ign5rantiae, cases of ignorance. 

Nouns used in the Plural only. 

56. Here belong — 

1. Many geographical names*, as, ThSbae, Thebes ^ Iteuctra, 
Leuctra ; Pompejl, Potnpeii. 

2. Many names of festivals ; as, MegalSsia, the Megalesian festvval. 

3. Many special words, of which the following are the most impor- 
tant : — 

angustiae, narrow pass. mftnes, spirits of the decuL 

arma, weapons, moenia, city walls. 

dSliciae, delight. minae, threats. 

divitdae, riches. nflptiae, marriage. 

Idils, Ides, posteri, descendants. 

indfltiae, truce. reliqtdae, remainder . 

Insidlae, ambush. tenebrae, darkness* 

majSrSs, ancestors. verbera, blows. 

Also in classical prose regularly — 

cervIcSs, neck. nSLrSs, nose, 

fidSs, lyre. viscerS, viscera. 

Nouns used only in Certain Cases. 

57. I. Used in only One Case. Many nouns of the Fourth 
Declension are found only in the Ablative Singular ; as, jussfl, by the 
order ; injussu, without the order ,• n&tfl, by birth. 

2. Used in Two Cases. 

a. Pors {chance)^ Nora. Sing. ; forte, Abl. Sing. 

b. Spohtis (Jree-wiH)y Gen. Sing. ; sponte, Abl. Sing. 

3. Used in Three Cases. NSmd, no one (Nom.), has also the 
Dat. nSminI and the Ace. nSminem. The Gen. and Abl. are supplied 
by the corresponding cases of uiLllus; viz. nfllllus and nfU15. 
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4. Impetus has the Norn., Ace, and Abl. Sing., and the Noni« 
find Ace. Flu ; viz, impetus, impetum, impetfl, impettis. 

5. a, Precl^ preoem, prece, lacks the Nom. and Gen. Sing. 
b, Vicis, vicem, vice, lacks the Nom. and Dat. Sing. 

6. OpiSy dapis, and frflgis, — all lack the Nom. Sing. 

7. Many monosyllables of the Third Declension lack the Gen. PIu. ; 
as, cor, ICbc, 851, aes, 5s (5ris), rds, sSU, tfis. 

Indeclinable Nouns. 

58. Here belong — 

f&s, n., ri^t. neffts, n., impiety. 

instar, n., likeness, nihil, n., nothing. 

mane, n., morning. secus, n., sex. 

I. With the exception of mSne (which may serve also as Ablative, 
in the morning) y the nouns in this list are simply Neuters confined in 
use to the Nominative and Accusative Singular. 

Heteroclites. 

59. These are nouns whose forms are partly of one 
declension, and partly of another. Thus : — 

1 . Several nouns have the entire Singular of one declension, while 
the Plural is of another ; as, — 

vSls, vasis (vessel) ; Flu., vSsa, vas5rum, vSlsIs, etc. 

jflgerum, jUgerl {acre) ; Plu., jUgera, jtigerum, jflgeribua, etc. 

2. Several nouns, while belonging in the main to one declension, 
have certain special forms belonging to another. Thus : — 

a) Many nouns of the First Declension ending in -la take also 
a Nom. and Ace. of the fifth; as, m&terifis, matexlemi 
material, as well as m&teria, m&teriam. 

b) FamSs, hunger^ regularly of the Third Declension, has the 
Abl. fame of the Fifth. 

c) RequiSs, requiStis, rest, regularly of the Third Declension, 
takes an Ace. of the Fifth, requiem, in addition to requi- 
6tem. 

d) Besides plfibs, pl6bis, common people, of the Third Declen- 
sion, we find plSbfis, plfibdl (also pl6bl, see § 52. 2), of the 
Fifth. 



HETEROGENEOUS NOUNS. 
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Heterogeneous Notma. 
60. Heterogeneous nouns vary in Gender. Thus : — 

« 

1. Several nouns of the Second Declension have two forms, — one 
Masc. in -us, and one Neuter in -um; as, olipeus, ollpeum, shield; 
carms, carrtixn, cart* 

2. Other nouns have one gender in the Singular, another in the 
Plural; as, — 



SINGULAR. 

balneum, n., bath ; 
epulum, n., /east; 
frSnum, n., bridle; 
joouB, m,, jest; 
locus, m., place ; 

rftstrum, n., rake; 



PLURAL. 

balneae, f., bath-house. 
epulae, f., fecut, 

frSnl, m. (rarely frSna, n,)^ bridle. 
Jooa, n. (also Joot, m.), jests. 
loca, Ti,y places; loci, m.^ passages 

or topics in an aiithor. 
rSlstrl, m. ; rftstra, n., rakes. 



a. Heterogeneous nouns may at the same time be heteroclites, as in case 
of the first two examples above. 

Plurals "With Change of Meaning. 

61. The following nouns have one meaning in the 
Singular, and another in the Plural : — 



SINGULAR. 

aedSs, temple ; 

auzUium, help ; 

career, prison ; 

oastrum, fort ; 

cSpia, abundance ; 

finis, end; 

f orttlna, fortune ; 

grft tia, favor y gratitude ; 

impedlmentum, hindrance ; 

Uttera, letter (of the alphabet) ; 

m5s, habit, custom ; 

opera, help, service ; 

(ops) opis, help ; 

pars, part; 

sftl, salt; 



PLURAL. 

aedfis, house\ 

auadlia, auxiliary troops. 

carcerSs, stalls for racing<hariots 

castra, camp. 

c5piae, troops, resources. 

fInSs, borders, territory. 

fortdnae, possessions, wealth. 

grSltiae, thanks. 

impedimenta, baggage. 

litterae, epistle ; literature. 

mdrSs, character. 

operae, laborers. 

opSs, resources. 

-pBxtJ&a, party ; rdle. 

S&16S, wii. 
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JB. ADJECTIVES. 

62. Adjectives denote quality. They are declined like 
nouns, and fall into two classes^ — 

1. Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. 

2. Adjectives of the Third Declension. 

ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 

DECLENSIONS. 

63. In these the Masculine is declined like hortus, puer, 
or ager, the Feminine like porta, and the Neuter like bellum. 
Thus, Masculine like hortue : — 







Bonus, good. 








SINGULAR. 






Masculimb. 


Femininb. 


Nbutbr. 


Nom* 


bonus 


bona 


bonum 


Gen, 


boni 


bonae 


bonI 


Dot. 


bond 


bonae 


bond 


Ace, 


bonum 


bonam 


bonum 


Voc. 


bone 


bona 


bonum 


AbL 


bon5 


bon& 


bond 




• 


PLURAL. 




N'om. 


bonI 


bonae 


bona 


Gen, 


boDorum 


bon&rum 


bondram 


Dat, 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 


Ace, 


bonds 


bonas 


bona 


Voc, 


bonI 


bonae 


bona 


AbL 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 



1. The Gen. Sing. Masc. and Neut. of Adjectives in -ius ends in -il 
(not in -I as in case of Nouns; see § 25. i ; 2). So also the Voc. 
Sing, of such Adjectives ends in -ie, not in I. Thus eadmius fonns 
Gen. eximil; Voc. ezimie. 

2. Distributives (see § 78. i. ^) regularly form the Gen. Plu. Masc. 
and Neut. in -um instead of -drum (compare § 25. 6) ; as, dSnum, 
centfinum ; but always singuldrum. 
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64. Masculine like puer : — 

Tener, tender. 







SINGULAR. 






Mascuusr. 


Fbmininb. 


Nbutbr. 


Nbm. 


tener 


tenera 


tenerum 


Gen. 


tenerl 


tenerae 


tenerl 


Dot. 


tenerS 


tenerae 


tenerfi 


Ace. 


tenerum 


teneram 


tenerum 


Voc. 


tener 


tenera 


tenerum 


Abl. 


tenerS 


tenera 

PLURAL. 


tener5 


Norn. 


tenerl 


tenerae 


tenera 


Gen. 


tenerdrum 


tenerSmm 


tenerdrum 


Dot. 


tenerfa 


teneiia 


tenerfa 


Ace. 


tenerSs 


tenerSa 


tenera 


Voc. 


tenerl 


tenerae 


tenera 


Abl. 


tenerfa 


teneiia 


teneiia 


65. Masculine like 


agar : — 








Sacer, sacred. 








SINGULAR. 






Mascuuns. 


Fbmininb. 


Nbutbr. 


Nom. 


sacer 


sacra 


sacrum 


Gen. 


sacri 


sacrae 


sacrf 


Dot. 


sacrd 


sacrae 


sacr5 


Ace. 


sacrum 


sacram 


sacrum 


Voc. 


sacer 


sacra 


sacrum 


Abl. 


sacr5 


sacrft 

PLURAL. 


sacr5 


Nom. 


sacrl 


sacrae 


sacra 


Gen. 


sacrdram 


sacrftrum 


sacrdrum 


Dai. 


sacrfs 


sacrfa 


sacria 


Ace. 


sacr58 


sacrfta 


sacra 


Voc. 


sacrl 


sacrae 


sacra 


Abl. 


sacria 


sacria 


saciia 



I . Most adjectives in -er are declined like aaoer. The following, 
however, are declined like tener : aaper, rough i lacer, torn ; UbeXy/ree ,* 
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misery wretched ; pidapery prosperous ; compounds in -fer and-ger; 
sometimes dexter, rtg/it, 

2. &atur,/u//y is declined : satur, satora, saturotn. 

Nine Irregulsu* Adjectives. 
66. Here belong — 

alius, another; alter, the other \ 

Qllus, any ; ntUlus, none ; 

uter, which f (pi two) ; neuter, neither ; 

851u8, alone ; tStus, whole ; 

Unus, one, alone. 

They are declined as follows : — 



SINGULAR. 

Mascuunb. Fbmininb. Nbutbr. 
JVbm. alius alia aliud 

Gen, alteilus alteiius alteiius^ 
Dat. alii alii alii 

Ace, alium aliam aliud 



Mascuunb. Fbmininb. Nbutbr. 
alter altera alterum 

alteiius alteiius alteiius 
alterl alterl^ alterl 
alterum alteram alterum 



Abl, 


alia 


aliSl 


alia 


Nbm, 


uter 


utra 


utrum 


Gen. 


utrlus 


UtliUB 


utrlus 


Dat, 


utn 


utrl 


util 


Ace, 


utrum 


utram 


utrum 


Voc. 








Abl, 


utro 


utr& 


utra 



altera 


alter& 


altera 


totus 


tota 


tatum 


totlus 


tatlus 


tatlus 


toti 


totI 


tati 


totum 


tatam 


tatum 



1 . All these words lack the Vocative. 

2. Neuter is declined like uter. 



tata tatsi tata 

The Plural is regular. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

67. These fall into three classes, — 

1. Adjectives of three terminations in the Nominative 
Singular, — one for each gender. 

2. Adjectives of two terminations. 

3. Adjectives of one termination. 



1 This is practically always used instead of alius in the Genitive. 

2 A Dative Singular Feminine alterae also occurs. 
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a. With the exception of Comparatives, and a few other words 
mentioned below in §70. i, all Adjectives of the Third 
Declension follow the inflection of I-stems ; i,e. they have 
the Ablative Singular in -I, the Genitive Plural in -ium, the 
Accusative Plural in Is (as well as -Ss) in the Masculine 
and Feminine, and the Nominative and Accusative Plural 
in -ia in Neuters. 

AdjeotiveB of Three TerminationB. 
68. These are declined as follows : — 







Acer, sharp. 








SINGULAR. 






Mascuunb. 


Fbmikinb. 


Nbutbr. 


Nbm, 


Seer 


acris 


acre 


Gen. 


acris 


acris 


acris 


Dat. 


acil 


acrl 


acrl 


Ace. 


acrem 


acrem 


acre 


Voc, 


acer 


acris 


§lcre 


Abl. 


acil 


acrl 

PLURAL. 


acrl 


Nom. 


acr6s 


acr6s 


tcria 


Gen. 


acrium 


Cerium 


3.criuni 


Dot. 


acribus 


acribus 


acribas 


Ace, 


acrScr, -la 


§cr6s, -Is 


acria 


Voc. 


acres 


acrCs 


acria 


AbL 


acribus 


acribus 


acribus 



1. Like ftoer are declined alaoer, lively^ oampeater, 2ei/el ; cele- 
ber, famous ; equester, equestrian ; palHster, marshy ; pedester, 
pedestrian; puter, rotten \ salilber, wholesome; Silvester, woody; 
terrester, terrestrial; voluoer, winged; also names of months in 
-ber, as September. 

2. Celer, oeleris, celere, swifts retains the e before r, but lacks 
the Genitive Plural. 

3. In the Nominative Singular of Adjectives of this class the Femi- 
nine form is sometimes used for the Masculine. This is regularly true 
of salfLbris, silvestris, and terrestris. In case of the other words 
in the list, the use of the Feminine for the Masculine is confined chiefly 
to early and late Latin, and to poetry. 
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Adjectives of Two TerminationB. 
69. These are declined as follows : — 





Portis, 


strong. 


Portlor, stronger. 






SINGULAR, 


i 






M. AND F. 


Nbut. 


M. AND F. 


Neut. 


Nom, 


fortls 


forte 


fortior 


fortius 


Gen, 


fortis 


fortis 


fortioris 


fortioris 


Dot, 


forti 


forti 


fortiori 


fortiori 


Ace, 


fortem 


forte 


fortiorem 


fortius 


Voc. 


forUs 


forte 


fortior 


fortius 


Abl 


fora 


forti 

PLURAL. 


fortiore 


forti5re 


Norn, 


fortes 


fortia 


fortiorSs 


fortiora 


Gen. 


fortiam 


fortitim 


forti5ruin 


fortiorum 


Dot. 


fortibus 


fortibus 


fortioribus 


fortioribus 


Ace. 


fortSs, -IS 


fortta 


fortiorfis, -Is 


fortiara 


Voc. 


fortes 


fortia 


fortiorSs 


fortiora 


Abl. 


fortibus 


fortibus 


fortioribus 


forti5ribus 



I. Fortior is the Comparative of fortis. All Comparatives are 
regularly declined in the same way. The Ace. Plu. in -Is is rare. 

Adjectives of One Termination. 



70. 


FSlIx, 


happy. 


Frtld6ns, prudent. 






SINGULAR. 








M. AND F. 


Neut. 


M. AND F. 


Nbut. 


Nom. 


felix 


fellx 


prudens 


prudens 


Gen. 


felids 


felicis 


prudentis 


prudentis 


Dai. 


felld 


felTd 


prudentiC 


prudent 


Ace. 


fellcem 


felix 


prudentem 


prudens 


Voc. 


fenx 


felix 


prudens 


prudens 


Abl. 


felidr 


felid 

PLURAL. 


prudenti 


prudenti 


Nom. 


felicSs 


felTda 


prudentSs 


prudentia 


Gen. 


felTdum 


felidum 


prudentium 


prudentium 


Dot. 


felidbus 


felidbus 


prudentibus 


prudentibus 


Ace. 


felic6s, -le 


\ felTda 


prudentSSy -Is 


prudentia 


Voc. 


felTcfis 


felida 


prudentfis 


prudentia 


Abl. 


felidbus 


felidbus 


prudentibus 


prudentibus 
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Vetus, old. 



Pltls, more* 



SINGULAR. 



Norn, 

Gen, 

Dai. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 



M. AMD F. 

vetus 

veteriB 

veterl 

veterem 

vetus 

vetere 



Neut. 

vetus 

veteriB 

veterl 

vetus 

vetus 

vetere 



M. AND F. 



Nkut. 

plus 
pluris 



PLURAL. 



Norn. veterSa 

Gen. vetenim 

Dai. veteribus 

Ace. veterCs 

Voc. veterCs 

Abl. veterlbuB 



Vetera 

vetenim 

veteribus 

Vetera 

Vetera 

veteribus 



plurfis 
plurium 
pluribus 
plurfis, -Is 



plus 
plure 

plura 
plurinm 
pluribus 
plura 



pluribus pluribus 



1 . It will be observed that vetus is declined as a pure Consonant- 
Stem ; i.e. Ablative Singular in -e, Genitive Plural in -um, Nominative 
Plural Neuter in -a, and Accusative Plural Masculine and Feminine in 
-Ss only. In the same way are declined compos, controllings dives, 
rich^^ particepa, sharing*^ pauper, poor; princeps, chief; s5spes, 
safe ; superstes, surviving. Yet dives always has Neut. Plu. ditia. 

2. Inops, needy, and memor, mindful, liave Ablative Singular 
inopi, memorl, but Genitive Plural inopum, memorum. 

3. Participles in 4Uis and -€ns follow the declension of I-stems. 
But they do not have -I in the Ablative, except when employed as adjec- 
tives ; when used as participles or as substantives, they have -e ; as, — 

ft sapienti vir5, by a wise man ; but 

& sapiente, by a philosopher. 

TarquiniS rSgnante, under the reign of Tarquin. 

4. Pltls, in the Singular, is always a noun. 

5. In the Ablative Singular, adjectives, when used as substantives, — 

a) usually retain the adjective declension ; as, — 

aequftlis, contemporary, Abl. aequftU. 
c5nsul2Lris, ex-consul, Abl. c5nsul2LrI. 

So names of Months; as, Apxlll, April; DeoembrI, De- 

cember. 

b) But adjectives used as proper names have -e in the Ablative 
Singular; as, Celere, Celer ; JnvenSle, Juvenal. 
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c) Patrials in -Ss, -fttia and -is, -Itis, when designating places, 
regularly have -I ; as, in ArpXniti, on the estate at Arpinum ; 
yet -e, when used of persons ; as, ab Arplnftte, fy an Arpi" 
natian. 

6. A very few indeclinable adjectives occur, the chief of which are 
ix^^y frugal; nSquaxn, worthless, 

7. In poetry, adjectives and participles in -ns sometimes form the 
Gen. Plu. in -tun instead of -ium; as, venientum, of those coming, 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

71. I. There are three degrees of Comparison, — the 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

2. The Comparative is regularly formed by adding -ior 
(Neut. -ins), and the Superlative by adding -iaaimns (-a, -um), 
to the Stem of the Positive deprived of its final vowel ; as, — 

altus, high, altior, higher, altissimus, \ ^'i^^^^\ 

( very high, 

fortis, brave, fortior, fortissimua. 

^\\x, fortunate, felidor, felTciasimus. 

So also Participles, when used as Adjectives ; as, — 

doctus, learned, * doctior, doctisaimua. 

egens, needy, egentior, egentiaaimus. 

3. Adjectives in -er form the Superlative by appending -rimua to 
the Nominative of the Positive. The Comparative is regular. Thus : — 

asper, rough, asperior, asperrimus. 

pulcher, beautiful, pulchrior, pulcherrimns. 

acer, sharp, acrior, acerrimua. 

celer, swift ^ celerior, celerrimua. 

^. Notice maturua, maturior, matOriasimns or mSturrimua. 

4. Five Adjectives in -ilia form the Superlative by adding -limus to 
the Stem of the Positive deprived of its final vowel. The Comparative 
is regular. Thus : — 

facilis, easy, facilior, facillimua. 

difficilis, difficult, difficilior, difficilUmua. 

similis, like, similior, simillimua. 

dissimilis, unlike, dissimilior, dissimillimna. 

humilis, low, humilior, humillimua. 
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5. Adjectives in -dicus, -fious, and -volus form the Comparative 
and Superlative as though frpm forms in -dlofins, -fiofins, -volSna. 
Thus: — 

maledicusy slanderous^ maledicentior, maledicentiBsimiiB. 

magnificus, magnificent, . magnificentior, magnificentiBBiiniui. 
benevolus, kindly, benevolentior, benevolentissimuB. 

a. Positives in -dlcSiui and -volSna occur in early Latin ; as, 
maledlcSns, benevol6QB. 

6. Dives has the Comparative divitior or ditior; Superlative 
dlvitissimas or dltissimua. 

Irregular Comparison. 

72. Several Adjectives vary the Stem in Comparison; 



vtz. — . 

bonus, good, ^ melior, 

malus, bad, pejor, 

parvus, small, minor, 

major, 
plus, 

frugalior, 
nequior. 



magnus, large, 
multus, much, 
frugi, thrifty, 
nequam, worthless. 



optixnuB. 

pessimos. 

minimus. 

maximus. 

plurimus. 

frugalissimus. 

nequissimuB. 



Defective Comparison. 

73. I . Positive lacking entirely, — 

(Cf. prae, in front of.) 
(Cf. citra, this side of.) 
(Cf. ultra, beyond,) 
(Cf. intra, within.) 



prior, former, primus, first. 

citerior, on this side, citimus, near. 
vHitrior, farther, ul^xauB, farthest. 



(Cf. props, near.) 
(Cf. de, down.) 



mterior, inner, 
propior, nearer, 
deterior, inferior. 



f -«*»"■ {'S!' 



(Cf. archaic potis, possible.) potior, preferable, 

2. Positive occurring only in special cases, - 

posterd die, ann5, etc., 

the foU<rming day, etc., I posterior, later, \ 

postumus, 
posterT, descendants, J { 

exteri, foreigners, 

nati5nes exterae, for" 

eign nations, 



mtimus, inmost. 
proximus, nearest. 
deterrimns, worst. 
potissimus, cMefest. 



f late-born, 
\ posthumous. 



exterior, otUer, 



extrSmus, 
extimus. 



1 



outermost. 
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inferi, gods of the lower worlds 




Inflnms, 1 , 

' lowest, 
imus, 


Mare Inferum, Mediterranean 


inferior, lower. 


Sea^ 




7 J 


superi, gods above, 

Mare Superum, Adriatic Sea, 


superior, higher, 


supremuB, last, 
summus, highest. 


3. Comparative lacking. 






vetus, old, 


\ 


veterrimuB. 


fldusjfatt/tfuly 




fidiasimuB. 


novus, new. 


2 


noviaaimas,^ last. 


sacer, sacred. 




sacerrimaa. 


fsihiis, /alse, 





falsiaaimua. 


• 

Also in some other words less frequently used. 




4. Superlative lacking. 






alacer, livefyy 


alacrior, 




ingens, great. 


ingentior, 




salutaris, wholesome, 


salutarior. 




juvenis, young, 


junior. 


4 


senex, old. 


senior. 


R 



a. The Superlative is lacking also in many adjectives in -ftlia, 
-Ilis, -llis, -bilia, and in a few others. 

Compariaon by Magis and Maxini§, 

74. Many adjectives do not admit terminational compar- 
ison, but form the Comparative and Superlative degrees by 
prefixing magia {more) and mazimfi {most). Here belong — 

1. Many adjectives ending in -fllia, -Aria, -idua, -Ilia, -icua, imua, 
Inoa, -5rti8. 

2. Adjectives in -ua, preceded by a vowel; as, idSneua, adapted; 
ardaua, steep ; neceaa&riua, necessary, 

a. Adjectives in -quua, of course, do not come under this rule. 
The first u in such cases is not a vowel, but a consonant. 

1 Supplied by vetiistior, from vetustua. 
3 Supplied by recentior. 

< For newest, recentiaaixnua is used. 
^ Supplied by xninlxnua n&tH. 

< Supplied by maximua nfttH. 
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Adjeotdves not admitting CompariBon. 

75. Here belong — 

1 . Many adjectives, which, from the nature of their signification, do 
not admit of comparison ; as, hodiernus, of to-day ; annuus, annual; 
mortftlis, mortaL 

2. Some special words; as, mIruB, gnftrus, mema; and a few 
others. 

FORMATION AND COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

76. Adverbs are for the most part derived from adjec- 
tives, and depend upon them for their comparison. 

1. Adverbs derived from adjectives of the First and 
Second Declensions form the Positive by changing -I of 
the Genitive Singular to -6 ; those derived from adjectives 
of the Third Declension, by changing -is of the Genitive 
Singular to -iter ; as, — 

cams, cars, dearly ; 

pulcher, pulchrS, beautifully i 

acer, Sicriter ^fercely ; 

levis, leviter, lightly, 

a. But Adjectives in -nB, and a few others, add -er (instead 
of -iter), to form the Adverb ; as, — 

sapiens, sapienter, wisely ; 
sollers, soilerter, skillfully. 

Note andftz, audacter, boldly, 

2. The Comparative of all Adverbs regularly consists of the Accu- 
sative Singular Neuter of the Comparative of the Adjective ; while the 
Superlative of the Adverb is formed by changing the -I of the Genitive 
Singular of the Superlative of the Adjective to -6. Thus — 



(cams) 


carS, dearly^ 


carina, 


carissimfi. 


(pulcher) 


pulchrS, beautifully^ 


pulchrius, 


pulcherrimfi. 


(5cer) 


2icritery fercely, 


acriasy 


acerrimS. 


(levis) 


leviter, lightly ^ 


levius. 


levissiiiifi. 


(sapiens) 


sapienter, wisely^ 


sapienUus, 


sapientiasimfi. 


(audax) 


audacter, boldly^ 


audacius, 


audadaaimfi. 
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Adverbs Peculiar in Comparison and Formation. 

77. I. 

optimS. 
pessimS. 
maximfi. 
plutimum 

minimd. 

diuUssimS. 

nequisslmfi. 

saepissimfi. 

maturrime. 

maturissimfi. 

proximfi. 

nuperrimfi. 

potissimum, especially. 



benS, well. 


melius, 




malS, ///, 


pejus, 


magnopere, greatly, 


magis. 


multum, much, 


plus, 


non multum, 1 ,.^^, 

' liitle, 
parum, J 


• 


mmus, 




diu, hng. 


diutius, 


nequiter, worthlessly^ 


» nequius, 


saepe, often. 


saepius, 


mature, betimes. 


maturius, 


prope, near. 


propius, 


nuper, recently, 






potius, rather. 




prius, 


previously, 
before, 


secus, otherwise. 


setius, i 


less. 



2. A number of adjectives of the First and Second Declensions 
form an Adverb in -6, instead of -S ; as, — 

crebro, frequently ; falso, falsely ; 

continud, immediately i ' subito, suddenly; 

raro, rarely ; and a few others. 

a, oito, quickly, has -5. 

3. A few adjectives employ the Accusative Singular Neuter as the 
Positive of the Adverb ; as, — 

multum, much ; paulum, little ; focile, easily. 

4. A few adjectives of the First and Second Declensions form the 
Positive in -iter ; as, — 

firmus, iirmitBx, firmly ; humanus, humaniter, humanly; 

largus, largiter, copiously ; alius, aliter, otherwise, 

a. violentus has violenter. 

5. Various other adverbial suffixes occur, the most important of 
which are -tus and -tim; as, antXquitus, anciently; paolfttim, 
gradually. 
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NUMERALS. 

78. Numerals may be divided into — 

L Numeral Adjectives, comprising — 

a. Cardinals \ as, flnus, ^^i^ ; duo, /«e/^; etc* 

b. Ordinals ; as, prlmua,^rj/ ; seoundus, second i etc* 

c. DistribiUives ; as, Bing;all, one by one; binl, two by two ; etc. 

II. Numeral Adverbs ; as, aemel, once; bis, twice; etc. 

79. Table of Numeral Adjectives and Adverbs. 



Cardinals. 

1. unus, una, unum 

2. duo, duae, duo 

3. tres, tria 

4. quattuor 

5. quinque 

6. sex 

7. septem 

8. octo 

9. novem 

10. decern 

11. undecim 

12. duodecim 

13. tredecim 

14. quattuordecim 

15. quindecim 



16. 



sedecim 1 
sexdecim i 

17. septendecim 

18. duodevlginti 
19.- undevigintT 
20. viginfi 

f vTginti unus 
( unus et viginti 
( viginti duo 
* ( duo et viginti 
30. triginta 
40. quadraginta 
50. quTnquaginta 
60. sexaginta 
7a septuaginta 
80. octoginta 
90. nonaginta 
100. centum 



Ordinals. 

prTmus,^rj/ 

secundus, second 

tertius, tkird 

qusirtQS,/ouriA 

qiuntus,,^A 

sextus 

Septimus 

oc^vus 

nonus 

decimus 

undecimus 

duodecimus 

tertius decimus 

quartus decimus 

quintus decimus 

sextus decimus 

Septimus decimus 

duodevfcesimus 

undevlcesimus 

vicesimus 

vicesimus primus 

ilnus et vicesimus 

vicesimus secundus 

alter et vicesimus 

tricesimus 

quadragesimus 

quinquagesimus 

sexagesimus 

septuagesimus 

octogesimus 

nonagesimus 

centesimus 



Distributives. 

singuli, one by one 

binl, iivo by two 

tern! (trini) 

quatemi 

quinl 

sen? 

septeni 

octoni 

novenl 

deni 

iindeni 

duodeni 

terni denl 

quaterni den! 

quInl deni 

sen! deni 

septeni deni 

duodeviceni 

undevlceni 

viceni 

vicenl singuli 

singuli et vicenl 

viceni binl 

blni et vicenl 

tricenl 

quadragen! 

quinquageni 

sei^genl 

septuageni 

octogeni 

nonageni 

centeni 



Adverbs. 

semel, once 

bis 

ter 

quater 

quinquies 

sexies 

septies 

octies 

novies 

decies 

undecies 

duodecies 

terdecies 

quaterdecies 

quinquies decies 

sexies decies 

septies decies 
octies decies 
novies decies 
vicies 



[ vicies semel 

I vicies bis 

tricies 

quadragies 

quinquagies 

sexagies 

septuagies 

octogies 

nonagies 

centies 
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Cardinals. 


Ordinals. 


DlSTRlBUnVBS. 


Advbrbs. 


lOI. 


centum unus 


centesimus piimus 


centeni singuU 


. 1 centies semel 




centum et unus 


centesimus et primus 


centenl et singulj 


9CX>. 


ducentr, -ae, -a 


ducentesimus 


duceni 


ducenties 


300. 


trecenti 


trecentesimus 


treceni 


trecenti^ 


400. 


qiiadringenti 


quadringentesimus 


quadringeni 


quadringenties 


500. 


quingenfi 


quTngentesimus 


quingeni 


quingenties 


600. 


sescenli- 


sescentesimus 


sesceni 


sescenties 


yoo. 


septingenti 


septingentesimus 


septingeni 


septingenties 


800. 


octingenii 


octingentesimus 


octingfnl 


octingenties 


9CX). 


ndngenti 


nongentesimus 


nongeni 


nongenties 


I.OCX). 


miile 


mlllesimus 


singula milia 


mHies 


2,OCX}. 


duo mHia 


bis mlUesimus 


bina milia 


bis mllies 


100,000. 


centum milia 


centies mlllesimus 


centena milia 


centies mili& 


1,000,000. 


decies centena 


decies centies mllle- 


decies centena 


decies centies 




milia 


simus 


milia 


milies 


Note 


. — -Snaimua 


and -iSns are often written in 


the numerals 


instead of -fisimus and 


[ -i6s. 




- 



Deolenslon of the Cardinals. 

80. I . The declension of ilnua has already been given under § 66. 

2. Duo is declined as follows : — 

• Nom. duo duae duo 

Gen, duorum duarum dudrum 

Dai, dudbus duabus du5bus 

Ace, duos, duo duas duo 

Ahl, dudbus duabus du5bus 

a. So axnbS, bothy except that its final o is long. 

3. Tr68 is declined, — 

Norn, tres tria 

Gen, trium trium 

Dot. tribus tribus 

Ace, tres (tris) tria 

Abl. tribus tribus 

4. The hundreds (except centum) are dedined like the Plural of 
bonus. 

5. Mllle is regularly an adjective in the Singular, and indeclinable. 
In the Plural it is a substantive (followed by the Genitive of the objects 
enumerated; § 201. i), and is declined, — 

Nom, milia Ace, milia 

Gen, milium Voc, milia 

Dat, mllibus Abl, milibus 
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Thus mllle hominfis, a thousand men; but dao mllia hominum, 
two thousand men, literally two thousands of men. 

a. Occasionally the Singular admits the Genitive construction ; 
as, mllle hominum. 

6. Other Cardinals are indeclinable. Ordinals and Distributives 
are declined like Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. 

Peooliarities in the Use of Numerals. 

81. I. The compounds from 21 to 99 may be expressed either with 

the larger or the smaller numeral first. In the latter case, et is used 

Thus : — 

trlgintfl sez or aez et txTgintft, thirty-six, 

2. The numerals under 90, ending in 8 and 9, are often expressed 
by subtraction ; as, — 

duodSvigintl, eighteen (but also octSdecim) ; 

tlndSquadrftgintS, thirty-nine (but also trigintft novem or novem 
et trigintft). 

3. Compounds over 100 regularly have the largest number first; 
the others follow without et ; as, — 

centum viginti septem, one hundred and twenty-seven. 
annS ootingent6sim5 oot5gSsim5 aecundS, in the year 882. 

Yet et may be inserted where the smaller number is either a digit or 
one of the tens ; as, — 

centum et septem, om hundred and seven ; 

centum et quadrftgintft, one hundred and forty. 

4. The Distributives are used — 

a^ To denote so much eachy so many apiece ; as, — 

bina talenta els dedit, he gave them two taletUs eachi 

b) When those nouns that are ordinarily Plural in form, but 
Singular in meaning, are employed in a Plural sense; as, — 
binae litterae, two epistles. 

But in such cases, dnX (not singull) is regularly employed 

for one^ and trini (not terni) for three ; as, — 

Ulnae litterae, one epistle ; trinae litterae, three epistles, 

c) In multiplication ; as, — 

bis bIna sunt quattuor, twice two are four, 

d) Often in poetry, instead of the cardinals; as,— 
bIna hastnia, two spears. 
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C. PRONOUNS. 

82. A Pronoun is a word that indicates something with- 
out naming it. 

83. There are the following classes of pronouns : — 

I. Personal. V. Intensive. 

11. Reflexive. " VI. Relative. 

III. Possessive. VII. Interrogative. 

IV. Demonstrative. VIII. Indefinite. 



I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



84. These correspond to the English /, you^ he^ she^ it^ 
etc., and are declined as follows : — 



First Person, 


Second Person. 

SINGULAR. 


Third Person. 


Nom. ego, / 


tu, thou 


is, he ; e^, she ; id, it 


Gen. mei 


tui 


(For declension see § 87.) 


Dot. mihi ^ 


tibii 




Ace. me 


te 


• 


Voc. 


tu 




Abl. me 


te 

PLURAL. 




Nom. nos, we 


vbs,you 




_ ( nostrum 
Gen. < 

1 nostri 


' vestnim 
vestri 






Dot. nobis 


vobTs 




Ace. nos 


vos 




Voc. 


vos 




Abl. nobis 


vobTs 





1. A Dative Singular ml occurs in poetry. 

2. Emphatic forms in -met are occasionally found; as, egomet, 
fmyse//; tibimet, to you yourself ; ta has ttite and tCltemet (written 
also tiHtimet). 

1 The final 1 is sometimes long in poetry. 
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3. In early Latin, m6d and tdd occur as Accusative and Ablai 
x>rms. 

II. REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

85. These refer to the subject of the sentence or clause 
in which they stand ; like my self ^ yourself y in * I see my self ^ 
etc. They ar« declined as follows ; — 

First Person, Second Person, Third Person, 

' Supplied by oblique Supplied by oblique 

cases of ego. cases of tQ. 

Gen, mei, of myself tui, of thyself sui 

Dai, mihi, to tnyself tibi, to thyself sibi ^ 

Ace, me, myself te, thyself se or sese 

Voc, 

Abl, me, with myself etc, te, with thyself etc, se or ses6 

1. The Reflexive of the Third Person serves for all genders and for 
both numbers. Thus aul may mean, of hitnself herself itself or of 
themselves ; and so with the other forms. 

2. All of the Reflexive Pronouns have at times a reciprocal force ; 

as, — 

inter a6 pugnant, they fight with each other, 

3. In early Latin, s6d occurs as Accusative and Ablative. 

III. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

86. These are strictly adjectives of the First and Second 
Declensions, and are inflected as such. They are — 

First Person, Second Person, 

meus, -a, -um, my ; tuua, -a, -um, thy ; 

noster, nostra, nostrum, our; vester, vestra, vestrum, ^^wr ; 

Third Person, 
suus, -a, -um, hisy her, its, their, 

I . SuuB is exclusively Reflexive ; as, — 

pater liberSs suos amat, the father loves his children. 

Otherwise, his^ her, its are regularly expressed by the Genitive Singular 
of is, viz, ejus ; and their by the Genitive Plural, eSmm, eSUrum. 

1 The final i is sometimes long in poetry. 
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VII. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
90. The Interrogative Pronouns are quia, who? (sut- 
stantive) and qui, what ? what kind oft (adjective). 

1. Q,^\&^whof 

PLURAL. 
Nbutbr. 

quid The rare Plural 

cujus follows the de- 

cui clension of the 

quid Relative Pronoun, 
quo 

2. Qui, what f what kind off is declined precisely like the Relative 
Pronoun ; viz, qui, quae, quod, etc. 

a. An old Ablative qui occurs, in the sense of how t why t 

b. Qui is sometimes used for quia in Indirect Questions. 

c. Quia, when limiting words denoting persons, is sometimes 
an adjective. But in such cases quia hom5 = what man f 
whereas qui hom5 = whai sort of man f 

d. Quia and qui may be strengthened by adding -nam. Thus : — 
Substantive : quianam, who, pray f qtddnam, what, pray f 
Adjective : quinam, quaenam, quodnam, of what kind^prayf 



SINGULAR. 
Masc. and Fbm. 

1^0 m, quis 

Gen. cujus 

Dat. cui 

Ace. quern 

AbL quo 



VIII. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
91. These have the general force of some one, any one. 

SUBSTANTIVES. ADJECTIVES. 

Neut. Masc. Fem Nbut. 

( any ontf 



M. andF. 
quis, 

aliquis, 

quisquam, 

::iiispiam, 
q'4^que, 



quid, 



aUquid. Y<^^^ 



quivis, quaevis, quidvis, 
quilibet.quaelibet, quidlibet, 



quldam, quaedam, qiiiddam, 



I anything, 

some ot 

something'. 

.. \ any one, 

qmdquam. j ^^^^^ 

quidque, each. 

any one 



{anything) 
you wish, 
a certain 
person, 
or thing. 



qui, quae, qua, quod, any, 

aliqul, aliqua, aliquod, any, 

quisquam, quidquam, 1 ^'"'^ ^ 

c (rare) 

quispiam, quaepiam, quodpiam, any. 
quisque, quaeque, quodque, each. 

quivis, quaevis, quodvis, 
quilibet, quaellbet, quodlibet. 



any 
ttUsh, 



quidam, quaedam, quoddam,] . 

I tain. 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS.— PRONOMINAL AD JECTIVES. S3 

1. In the Indefinite Pronouns, only the pronominal part is declined. 
Thus : Genitive Singular alicGjua, oi&juBlibet, etc.. 

2. Note that aliqui has aliqua in the Nominative Singular Femi- 
nine, also in the Nominative and Accusative Plural Neuter. Qui has 
both qua and quae in these same cases. 

3. Quidam forms Accusative Singular quendam, quandam ; Geni- 
tive Plural qu5rundam, quftrundamj.the m being assimilated to n 
before d. 

4. Aliquia may be used adjectively, and (occasionally) eUiquI sub- 
stantively. 

5. In combination with n6, al, nisi, num, either quia or qui may 
stand as a Substantive. Thus : ai quia or si qui. 

6. Ecquia, any otUy though strictly an Indefinite, generally has 
interrogative force. It has both substantive and adjective forms, — 
substantive, ecquia, eoquid; adjective, eoqui, eoquae and eoqua^ 
eoquod. 

7. Quisquam is not used in the Plural. 

8. There are two Indefinite Relatives, — quloumque and quisquia, 
whoever. Quloumque declines only the first part ; quiaquia declines 
both, but has only quiaquia, quidquid, qu5qu5, in common use. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

92. The following adjectives, also, frequently have pro- 
nominal force : — 

. I. aliua, t^/f^M^r; BXter, the other ; 

uter, which of two f (interr.) ; neuter, neither ; 

whichever of two (rel.) ; 

flnua, one ; nfUIua, no one (in oblique cases). 

2. The compounds, — 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, each of two; 
utercumque, utracumque, utrumcumque, whoez'er of two ; 
uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, either one you please ; 
utervia, utravia, utrumvla, either one you please ; 
alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or tJu other. 

In these, uter alone is declined. The rest of the word remains 
unchanged, except in case of alteruter, which may decline both parts ; 
as,— 

Nom, alteruter altera utra alterum utrum 

Gen, alteriua utrlua, etc. 



VtL lyTESSbOiGATnrZ F5E05IOCSS 



/(»t- 



^. 



Oat, 
Aid, 






cssuoL 



fJaijoBk 



cirawkMi a£ tfce 



€pUL 
qpo 



%, QiA, vkatt vhai kimdeff is cWlrnrcf prcdBdj Ske t!ie 

a, Aa old Abbdre qvl oceans is the sease oih&mf 

b. Qui ts fometxiiies oied for qins in Incfireci 
c* Qoi^y when fimttiiii^ words denodn^ posoos, is 

an adjective. But in socfa cases qois homt 
whereas qui luniid = vAd/ j»r/ ofmumt 
d. Qq^^^md qui may be sUei^lb eDcd by adding 
Stsbf taottre : qirfsnam, whoj fray f qaidnaniy 
Adjectsire : qaXnam, qnaenam. 
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VIIL INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
91. These have the general force of some ane^ any one. 

fl/MTAlfTIVeS, ADJECTIVES. 

mwfft. yLktc Fmu Vmxrr. 



rmtoqiMin, 
' wifplsm, 



q>jivi«, qusevT*, quIdvTi, 
quflltMH.quMllbet, quldlibet, 



quUUm, qusedsm, qulddam, 



*^^* \anythinjg. 
^^ ' I iomething. 

quidque, /a^A. 

{anyihinj^ 
you wish, 
a certain 
ptrsoH, 
or thing. 



qui, qa2i<e, qua, quod, ai^. 

aliqul, aliqua, aliquod, ai^. 

quisquam, qnidquam, { 7^ . 

I (rare} I 

quispiam, quaepiam, qaodpiam, iu^. 
quisque, quaeque, quodque, each, 

quivis, quaevis, quodvis, 
quilibet, quaelibet, quodlibet. 



any 
ytni 
vMsh, 



quidam, quaedam, quoddam, j 



acen 
tain. 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS.— PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. S3 

1. In the Indefinite Pronouns, only the pronominal part is declined. 
Thus : Genitive Singular alicfljtiB, cfljuslibet, etc.. 

2. Note that aliqol has aliqua in the Nominative Singular Femi- 
nine, also in the Nominative and Accusative Plural Neuter. Qui has 
both qua and quae in these same cases. 

3. Quidam forms Accusative Singular quendaxn, quandam ; Geni- 
tive Plural qu5rundam, quftmndam ; the m being assimilated to n 
before d. 

4. Aliquis may be used adjectively, and (occasionally) aliqul sub- 
stantively. 

5. In combination with n6, si, nisi, num, either quia or qui may 
stand as a Substantive. Thus : si quia or si qui. 

6. Iicquis, any one^ though strictly an Indefinite, generally has 
interrogative force. It has both substantive and adjective forms, — 
substantive, ecquis, ecquid; adjective, ecqui, ecquae and ecqua, 
ecquod. 

7. Quisquam is not used in the Plural. 

8. There are two Indefinite Relatives, — qulcumque and quiflquis, 
whoever. Qulcumque declines only the first part ; qaisquis declines 
both, but has only qidsquis, quidquid, qu5qu5, in common use. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

92. The following adjectives, also, frequently have pro- 
nominal force : — 

. I. 2i!^\xAy another \ alter, the other ; 

uter, which of two ? (interr.) ; neuter, neither ; 

whichever of two (rd.) ; 

flniui, one ; nfUlus, no one (in oblique cases). 

2. The compounds, — 

nterque, utraqne, utrumque, ecLch of two; 
utercumque, utracumque, utrumcumque, whoever of two; 
uterlibet, utralibet, utnunlibet, either one you please ; 
utervls, utravla, utnunvlB, eitlier one you please; 
alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or t}ie other. 

In these, uter alone is declined. The rest of the word remains 
unchanged, except in case of alteruter, which may decline both parts ; 
as,— 

Nom. alteruter altera utra alterum utrum 

Gen. alteriua utrloB, etc. 
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Chapter II. — Conjugation. 

93. A Verb is a word which asserts something ; as, est, 
he is ; amat, he loves. The Inflection of Verbs is called 
Conjugation. 

94. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person: — 

1 . Two Voices, — Active and Passive. 

2. Three Moods, — - Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative. 

3. Six Tenses, — 

Present, Perfect, 

Imperfect, Pluperfect, 

Future, Future Perfect. 

But the Subjunctive lacks the Future and Future Perfect ; while the 
Imperative employs only the Present and Future. 

4. Two Numbers, — Singular and Plural. 

5. Three Persons, — First, Second, and Third. 

95. These make up the so-called Finite Verb. Besides 
this, we have the following Noun and Adjective Forms: — 

1. Noun Forms, — Infinitive, Gerund, and Supine. 

2. Adjective Forms, — Participles (including the Gerundive). 

96. The Personal Endings of the Verb are, — 

Acnvc. Passivb. 

Sing, I. -5; -m; -I (Perf. Ind.) ; -r. 

2. -8 ; -sti (Perf. Ind.) ; -t5 or -ris, -re ; -re, -tor (Impv.). 

wanting (Impv.) ; 

3. -t; -t6 (Impv.) ; -tur; -tor (Impv.). 
Plu, I. -mus; -mur. 

2. -tis; -stis (Perf. Ind.); -te, -mini. 

-t5te (Impv.) ; 

3. -nt ; -6runt (Perf. Ind.) ; -nt6 -ntur ; -ntor (Impv.). 

(Impv.) ; 

VERB STEMS. 

97. Conjugation consists in appending certain endings 
to the Stem. We distinguish three different stems in a 
fully inflected verb, — 



Active and Pas- 
sive. 



VERB-STEMS. — THE FOUR CONJUGATIONS. 55 

I. Present Stem, from which are formed — 

1. Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative, 

2. Present and Imperfect Subjunctive, 

3. The Imperative, 

4. The Present Infinitive, 

5. The Present Active Participle, the Gerund, and Gerundive. 

II. Perfect Stem, fi*om which are formed — 

1. Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, ] 

2. Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, > Active. 

3. Perfect Infinitive, ' 1 

III. Participial Stem, from which are formed — 

1. Perfect Participle, 

2. Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, 

3. Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, 

4. Perfect Infinitive, 



Passive. 



Apparentiy from the same stem, though really of different ori- 
gin, are the Supine, the Future Active Participle, the Future Infinitive 
Active and Passive. 

THE FOUR CONJUGATIONS. 

98. There are in Latin four regular Conjugations, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the vowel of the termination 
of the Present Infinitive Active, as follows : — 



Conjugation. 


Infinitive 
Termination. 


Distinguishing 

VOWBL, 


I. 


-are 


a 


II. 


-Sre 


6 


III. 


-Sre 


6 


IV. 


-ite 


I 



99. Principal Parts. The Present Indicative, Present 
Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, and the Perfect Participle^ 
constitute the Principal Parts of a Latin verb, — so called 
because they contain th6 different stems, from which the 
full conjugation of the verb may be derived. 

1 Where the Perfect Partidj>le is not in use, the Future Active Participle, if it 
occurs, is given as one of the Principal Parts. 
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INFLECTIONS. 



CONJUGATION OF SUM. 

100. The irregular verb sum is so important for the 
conjugation of all other verbs that its inflection is given 
at the outset. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Prbs. Ind. Prbs. Inf. Pbrf. Ind. Fut. Partxc.^ 

sum esse ful futCLms 



SINGULAR. 

sum, I anty 
es, ihou arty 
est, he is ; 

eram, /was, 
erSbi, tAou wasty 
erat, he was ; 

er6, /shall be, 
eris, ihou wilt be, 
erit, he will be ; 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

* 

Present Tense. 

PLURAL. 

sumuB, we are, 
estiSy you are, 
sunt, they are* 

Imperfect. 

erftmuB, we were, 
erfttis, you were, 
erant, they were. 

Future. 

erimuB, we shall be, 
txitSsk, yoti will be, 
erunt, they will be. 



Perfect. 
fill, / have been, / was, \ fuimus, we have been, we were, 

fuisti, thou hast been, thou wast, fuistis, you have been, you were^ 
fuit, he has been, he was ; fuSrunt, 

fiiSre, 



they have been, they were. 



flieram, / had been, 
fuerSs, thou hadst been, 
fiierat, he had been ; 



Pluperfect. 

fiierftmuB, we had been, 
fiierfttdB, you had been, 
fuerant, they had been. 



Future Perfect. 

fuerd, / shall have been, fiierimuB, we shall have been, 

fuerlB, thou wilt have been, fuerltia, you will have been, 

fiierit, he will have been ; fuerint, they will have been. 



1 The Perfect Participle is wanting in sum. 



CONJUGATION OF SUM. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE.' 
Present. 



SINGULAR. 



sim, may I be, 

sXSy mayst thou be, 

sit, let him be, may he be ; 

essem,2 1 should be, 
esBgs,^ thou wouldst be, 
essety^ he would be ; 



PLURAL. 



simus, let us be, 
sitia, be ye, may you be^ 
sint, let them be. 



Imperfect. 



essSmus, we should be, 
esBStis, you would be, 
essent,^ they would be. 



Perfect. 



fuerim, / may have been, 
fueriB, thou mayst have been, 
fuerit, he may have been ; 



fuerimuB, lae may have been, 
fueritiB, you may have been, 
fuerint, they may have been. 



Pluperfect. 



fuissexn, / should have been, fulBsSmuB, we should hwve been, 

fuisBSB, thou wouldst have been, fuissStiB, you would have been, 
fuisBet, he would have been ; fulBsent, they would have been. 



Pres, es, be thou ; 
Fut, est6, thou shall be, 
esto, he shall be; 



IMPERATIVE. 

este, be ye, 
est5te, ye shall be, 
sunt5, they shall be. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres, esse, to be, 
Perf, fuisse, to have been. 
. Put, futiirua esse,* to be about to be. 



PARTICIPLE. 



Fut. futtiruB,* about to be. 



1 The meanings of the different tenses of the Subjunctive are so many and so 
varied, particularly in subordinate clauses, that no attempt can be made to give 
them here. For fuller information the pupil is referred to the Syntax. 

^ For essem, essSs, esset, essent, the forms f orexn, forSB, foret, forent 
are sometimes used. 

s For futarus esse, the form fore is often used. 

< Declined like bonus, -a, -um. 
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INFLECTIONS. 



101. 



FIRST (OR A-) CONJUGATION. 
Active Voice. — Amo, / love. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Prbs. Imd. Prbs. Imp. Pbrf. Imd. 

am5 amftre amftvl 



Pbrt. Pass. PABnc 
amfttus 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 



SINGULAR. 

amo, I love^ 
amSs, you love, 
amat, he loves ; 

am&baniy / was loving^ 
amftbas, jr^7« were loving, 
am&bat, he was loving; 

amSbd, / shaU love, 
2XCiVii\Ayyou will love, 
am&bit, he will love ; 



PLURAL. 

amftmuB, we love, 
?srAXAB,you love, 
amant, they love. 

Imperfect. 

amSLbamuB, we were loving, 
^mSb^^^A, you were loving, 
amabant, they were loving. 

Future. 

amftbimuB, we s/iall love, 
amSbitiSy you will love, 
amabtint, they will love. 



Perfect. 



amavi, I have loved, I loved, 
amavistl,^^« have loved, you 

loved, 
amavit, he has loved, he loved; 



amavimus, we have loved, we loved, 
amaviatiB, you have loved, you loved, 

amavSnint, -Sre, they have loved,they 
loved. 



amaveram, / had loved, 
amaverSbiy jr^Ti/ had loved, 
amaveraty he had loved; 



Pluperfect. 

amaverftmus, we had loved, 
amaver&tiBy you had loved, 
amaverant, they had loved. 



Future Perfect. 
amaver5, / shall have loved, amaverimus, we shall have loved, 

amaveris, you will have loved, amavexitiB, you will have loved, 
ama verity he will have loved; amaverint, they will have loved. 



1 The Imperfect also means I loved. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 
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SINGULAR. 

amem, may I lave^ 
am68, may you love^ 
amet, let him love ; 



amfirem, / should love, 
2cmScr^Bfyou would love, 
amftret, he would love ; 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

PLURAL. 

am6mus, lei us love, 
amfitlB, may you love, 
ament, lei them love. 

Imperfect. 

amftreinus, we should love, 
amftrStiSy you would love, 
amftrent, th^ would love. 



Perfect. 



amaverim, / may have loved, 
amaverl8,_y^» may have loved, 
amaverit, he may have loved; 



amaverlmuB, we may have loved, 
^xa^v&MiA, you may have loved, 
amaverint, they may have loved. 



Pluperfect. 

amtvissem^ / should have loved, amaviasSmiiSy we should have loved, 
amavissSs, you would have loved, amavissStis, you would have loved, 
amavisset, he would have loved ; amavlBBent, they would have loved. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. ama, love thou ; amftte, love ye. 

Fut. amSt5, thou shall love, amfttSte, ye shall love, 

amfttd, he shall love ; amantd, they shall love. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. 2iai9d:e, to love. 
Per/, amavlsse, to have loved. 
Fut. amatflrus esse, to be about 
to love. 

GERUND. 

Gen. amandly of loving, 
Dai. amand5yy27r loving. 
Ace. amandum, loving^ 
Abl. amandd, by loving. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. am&ns,^ loving. 

(Gen. amantis.) 
Fut. amUtilruSy about to love. 

SUPINE. 



Ace. amatum, to love, 

Abl. amattly to love, be loved. 



1 For declension of amRns, see § 70. 3. 
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INFLECTIONS. 



102. 



FIRST (OR A-) CONJUGATION. 
Passive Voice. — Amor, I am loved. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Prb8. Ind. 


Prbs Inf. 


Pbsf Ind. 


amor 


amftrl 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


am&tus sum 




Present Tense. 


« 


SINGULAR. 


/ am loved. 


PLURAL. 


amor 




amftmur 


amftris 




am&minl 


amfttiir 


Imperfect. 
/ was loved. 


amantur 


am&bar 




amfibftmur 


am&baris, or 


-re 


amabftxnini 


amftbatur 




amftbantur 




Future. 






I shall be loved. 




amftbor 




amftbimur 


amabexiSy or 


-re 


amftbiminl 


amftbitur 


Perfect. 


am&buntur 


I have been loved, or Twos 


loved. 


amatus (-a, -um) sum ^ 


am§tl (-ae^ -a) sumus 


amatus es 




ama^ estds 


amatus est 


Pluperfect. 
I had been loved. 


amati sunt 


amatus eram 


1 


amati erftmus 


amatus erSUi 




amatI erStia 


amatus erat 


Future Perfect. 


amati erant 




I shall have been loved. 


amatus ero ^ 




amati erimus 


amatus exis 


\ 


amati erltis 


amatus erit 




amati erunt 



1 Ful, fuisti, etc,^ are sometimes used for sum, es, etc. So fueram, 
fuer&s, etc, for eram, etc. ; fuerO, eU„ for erO, etc. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 



. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
May I be hvedy let him be laved. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

amer amSmur 

amSriSy ^tt -re ^ am6ininl 

am6ttir amentur 

Imperfect. 
/should be loyed^ he would be loved 

am&rer amSr6miir 

am&rexis, or -re amftreminl 

amftrStur ainftrentur 

Perfect. 
/ may have been loved. 

amatuB aim ^ • amati simus 

amattis sis amatI Bitis 

am§.tuB Bit amatI Bint 

Pluperfect. 

I should have been lovedy he would have been laved. 

amatuB eBBem ^ amatf esBemus 

amataB osbSb amafl eBsGtiB 

amatuB esset amatI essent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres, am&re,^ be thou loved ; amSlminI, be ye loved. 

Fut. amStor, thou shall be loved, 

amltor, he shall be loved; amantor^ they shall be laved, 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. ^ 
Pres. 2M\^% to be loved. 

Per/. amatuB eBse, to have been Perfect. amatud, loved, having 

loved. ^<peen hved^ 

Fut. amatum Irl, to be about to Gerundive, amandus, to be loved, 

be laved. " deserving to be 

loved. 

1 Fuerim, etc,, are sometimes used for aim ; so fuissem, w^., for esBexn. 
> In actual usage ];)assive imperatives occur only in deponents (§ iia). 
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SECOND (OR B-) CONJUGATION. 
103. Active Voice. — Moneo, / advise, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prks. Ind. Prbs. Inf. Perp. Ind. 


Pbrf. Pass. Parhc 


mone5 mon6re monul 


tnooitaa 




indicative' MOOD. 






Present Tense. 




SINGULAR. 


/ advise. 


PLURAL. 


mone5 




monSinua 


monSe 




monStia 


monet 




monent 


• 


Imperfect. 




/ 


was advising^ or / advised. 


monSbam 


\ 


monSbftmoa 


monSbfts 




monSb&tia 


moD6bat 


Future. 
/ shall advise. 


monfibant 


mon@b5 




mon6bimua 


monSbia 




monSbitia 


mon6bit 


Perfect. 


monSbant 


I have advised^ or /advised. 


monul 




iponuimua 


monuisti 




monuiatia 


monuit 


Pluperfect. 
I had advised. 


monufirant, or -6re 


monueram 




monuerftmtia 


. monuerfta 


1 


monuer&tia 


monuerat 


Future Perfect. 
/ shall have advised. 


monuerant 


monuer5 




monuerimaa 


monueria 




monueritia 


monuerit 




monuerint 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
May I advise^ let him advise* 



SINGULAR. 

moneazn 

moneSbi 

moneat 

Imperfect. 

I should advisiy he would advise. 



PLURAL. 

moneftmuB 

monefttis 

moneant 



mon6rem 

monSr6s 

monSret 



mon6r6mu8 

monSretiB 

inon6rent 



Perfect. 
/ may have advised. 



monuenin 

monuerls 

monuerit 



monuenmuB 

monueiitis 

monuerint 



Pluperfect 
/ should have advised^ he would have advised, 

monuissem monuiasSmus 

monuissSB monulBsStis 

monuisBet monuiBsent' 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres, mon^y advise thou ; mon^^e^ advise ye, 

Fut, monfitS, thou shall advise, monStSte,^^ shall advise, 
moa@t5, he shall advise ; monent5, they shall advise. 



INFINITIVE. 

Fres, monSre, to advise. 
Per/, monuiaae, to have advised, 
Fut. monltflruB esse, to be about 
to advise, 

GERUND. 
Gen, monendi, of advising, 
Dai, monQnAQy for advising, 
Ace, monendum, advising, 
Abl, monend5, by advising. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Pres, mon6n8, advising, 
(Gen. monentiB.) 
Fut, monitdroa, about to advise, 

SUPINE. 



Ace, monitum, to advise, 

Abl, monittl, to advise, be advised* 
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INFLECTIONS. 



104. 



SECOND (OR B-) CONJUGATION. 
Passive Voice. — Moneor, I am advised. 



Prbs. Ind. 
moneor 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Prbs. Inf. 
monSri 



Pbrp. Ind. 
monitus snm 



SINGULAR. 

moneor 

monSris 

monStur 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
I am advised. 



PLURAU 

monfimur 

monSmihl 

monenttir 



Imperfect. 

I was advised, 
monSbar 
monSbaris, or -re 
monSb&tur 

Future. 

I shall be advised, 
monfibor 
moneberis, or -re 
mon6bitar 

Perfect. 
/ have been advised^ I was advised. 



mon6bSUnur 

monGbftminI 

monSbantur 



monSbimar 
monSbiminI 
monGbuntur 



monitus sum 
monitus es 
monitus est 



moniti sumuB 
moniti estis 
moniti sunt 



Pluperfect. 
/ had been advised. 



monitus eram 
monitus er&s 
monitus erat 



moniti erftmuB 
moniti erfttis 
moniti erant 



Future Perfect. 
I shaU have been advised. 



monitus er5 
monitus eris 
monitus erit 



moniti erimus 
moniti eritis 
moniti erunt 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 6$ 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

May I be advised^ let fUm be advised* 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

monear moneftmar 

mone&ria, or -re raoneAminl 

monefttar moneantar 

Imperfect. 

I should be advised^ he would be advised. 

monSrer monfirSmur 

mon6r6ri8y or -re mon6rSmi]iI 

monSrStur monSrentur 

Perfect. 

/ may have been advised » 

monitus sim monitl slmuB 

monitus sis moni^ sitis 

monitus sit monitl sint 

Pluperfect. 

I should have been advised^ he would have been advised, 

monitus essem monitl essSmus 

monitus essSs monitl essStis 

monitus esset monifi essent 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. monfire, be thou advised \ monSminl, be ye advised, 

I'ut, monStor, thou shaU be ad- 
vised^ 
monitor, he shall be advised, monentor, they shall be advised, 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. monSri, to be advised. Perfect, monitus, advised^ 

Perf. monitus esse, to have been having been advised, 

advised. Gerundive, monendus, to be ad- 

Fut, monitum Irl, to be about to vised^ deserving to 

be advised, be advised. 
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INFLECTIONS. 



THIRD (OR CONSONANT-) CONJUGATION. 
lOS. Active Voice. — Rego, / rule. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prbs. Ind. Prbs. Inf. Perf. Ind. 


Perf. Pass. Partic 


reg6 


regere rexl 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 


rectus 


SINGULAR. 


/ rule. 


PLURAL. 


reg6 




regimus 


regis 




regitis 


regit 




regunt 




Imperfect. 






/ was ruling, or / ruled. 


, 


regfibam 




regfibftmuB 


regSbSs 




regSbatis 


regSbat 


Future. * 
I shall rule. 


reg6bant 


regain 




regSmua 


regSs 




regStis 


reget 


Perfect. 
/ have ruled, or / ruled. 


regent 


rexl 




reximus 


rexistl 




rexistis 


rexit 


PLUPERFECr. 

/ had ruled. 


rexSrunt, or -fire 


rexeram 




rexerftmus 


rexerSs / 




rexeratis 


rexerat 


Future Perfect. 
/ shall have ruled. 


rexerant 


rexer5 




rexerimus 


rexeria 




rexeritis 


rexerlt 




rexerint 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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1 




SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
May I rule, lei him rule. 






SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




regam 

regftB 

regat 


Imperfect. 


regftmus 

regfttis 

regant 






/should rule, he would rule. 




regerem 

regerSs 

regeret 


Perfect. 


regerSmus 

regerStls 

regerent 




rexerim 


/may have ruled. 


rexerlmus 




rexeriB 




rexerftlB 




rexerit 




rexerint 



Pluperfect. 

/ should have ruled, he would have ruled. 

rexissem rexissSmus 

rexisB^a rexisaStia 

rexiaset rexiaaent 

IMPERATIVE. 

FVeSi rege, rule thou ; regite, rule ye. 

Fut. regitS, thou shall rule, regitdte, ye shall rule, 

: regitS, he shall rule ; regunt5, they shall rule. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. regere, to rule. 
Perf. rexiaae, to have ruled. 
Fut. rectHrua eaae, to be about 
to rule. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. regfina, ruling. 

(Gen. regentia.) 
Fut. rectflrua, about to rule. 





GERUND. 


SUPINE. 


Geti. 


regendl, of ruling, 




Dot. 


regend5, for rulings 




Ace. 


regendum, ruling. 


Ace. rectum, to rule, 


Abi. 


regendd, by ruling. 


Abl. rectti, to rule, be ruled. 
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THIRD (OR CONSONANT-) CONJUGATION. 
106. FaBsive Voice. — Regor, / am ruled, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Prbs. Ind Prbs. Inf. Pbrp. Ind. 

regor regl rectus sum 





INDICATIVE MOOD. 






Present Tense. 




SINGULAR. 


I am ruled* 


PLURAL. 


regor 




regimur 


regeris 


9 


regimini 


regltur 


Imperfect. 
/was ruled. 


reguntur 


regfibar 




regSbSmur 


regSb&ris, or - 
regSbfttur 


re 

Future. 
/ shall be ruled. 


regfibSLminl 
regfibantur 


regar 


• 


regSmur 


regSris, or -re 




regSminI 


regStur 




regentur 


• 


Perfect. 




I have been ruledy or I was ruled. 


rectus sum 




recti sumus 


rectus es 




recti estis 


rectus est 


Pluperfect. 
I had been ruled. 


recti sunt 


rectus eram 




recti er&mus 


rectus er&s 




recfl erfttis 


rectus erat 


Future Perfect. 
/shall have been ruled. 


recti erant 


rectus ero 




recti erimus 


rectus eris 




recti eritis 


rectus erit 




recfl erunt 
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— ' 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
May I be ruled, let him be ruled, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

regar regftmur 

regSris, or -re reg&minl 

regatiir regantur 

Imperfect. 

I should be ruled, he would be ruled, 

regerer regerfimur 

regerSris, or -re regerSmlnl 

regerStur regerentur 

Perfect. 

/ may have been ruled, 

rectus aim recti slmuB 

rectus sis rec^ sitis 

rectus sit recti sint 

Pluperfect. 

I should have t n ruled, he would have been ruled, 

rectus essexn recti essSmus 

rectus essSs recti essStis 

rectus esset recti essent 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres, regere, be thou ruled; regiminl, be ye ruled. 

Put, regitor, thou shall be ruled, 

regitor, he shall be ruled; reguntor, they shall be ruled, 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, regl, to be ruled. Perfect, rectus, ruled, having 

Perf, rectus esse, to have been been ruled, 

ruled. Gerundive, regendus, to be ruled^ 

Fut, rectum M, to be about to deserving to be 

be ruled, ruled. 
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107. 



FOURTH (OR I-) CONJUGATION. 
Active Voice. — Audid, / hear, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prbs. Imd. 


Prbs. Inf. Perf. Ind. 


Pkrf Pass. Partic 


audi5 


audire audlvl 


audXtuB 




INDICATIVE MOOD 


• 




Present Tense. 




SINGULAR. 


/ hear. 


PLURAL. 


audid 




audlmus 


audliEi 




audXtia 


audit 


Imperfect. 


audiunt 




J was hearings or I heard. 


audiSbam 




audifibftmus 


audiebSs 




audiebfttis 


audiSbat 




audiebant 




Future. 


/ 




I shall hear. 




audiam 




audiSmus 

• 


audiGs 




audietis 


audiet 


Perfect. 


audient 




/ have heard, or / heard. 


audivl 




audlvimiis 


audlvistl 




audiviatis 


audivit 


Pluperfect. 
I had heard. 


audlvSrunty or -€re 


audiveram 




audiveramus 


audiverSs 




audiveratis 


audiverat 


Future Perfect. 


audlverant 




/shall have heard. 


* 


audlver5 




audiverimiis 


audlveris 




audiveritis 


audiverit 




audiverint 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


- 


Present. 




May I hear y let him hear. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


audiam 


audi&mus 


audiSlB 


audi&tia 


audiat 


audiajit 




Imperfect. 




/ should hear, he would hear. 


audlrem 


audlrSmuB 


audlrSs 


audlr6tl8 


audiret 


audlrent 




Perfect. 




/ may have heard. 


audiverim 


audlverlmiiB 


audlverls 


audiverltlB 


audiverit 


audiverint 



Pluperfect. 

/should have heardy he would have heard. 

audlvissem audlvisBfimus 

audlviBsSa audlvisafitlB 

audivisset audlvissent 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. 2M6li hear thou ; ^Ludlte, hear ye. 

Fut. audits, thou shall hear^ audltdte, ye shall hear^ 

audit5, he shall hear ; audiunt5, they shall hear. 



INFINITIVE. 

P^es. audire, to hear. 
Per/, audivisse, to have heard. 
Fut. auditiiruB esse, to be about 
to hear. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. audlfins, hearing. 

(Gen. audlentiB.) 
Fut. auditflniBy about to hear. 



GERUND. 

Gen. audiendl, of hearings 

Dot. audiend6,/^r hearings 

Ace. audiendum, hearings 

Abl. audiend5, by hearing. 



SUPINE. 



Ace. audituxn, to hear^ 

Abl. auditil, to hear^ be heard. 
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108. 



FOURTH (OR f-) CONJUGATION. 
FasBiye Voice. — r Audior, / am heard. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prss. Ind. 


Prbs. Ihf. 


Pbrf. Ind. 


audior 


audlrl 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


auditus sum 


SINGULAR. 


/ am heard. 


PLURAL. 


audior 




audlmur 


audlris 





audiminl 


audltur 


Imperfect. 
/was heard. 


audiuntur 


audiSbar 




audiebftmur 


audiSbftris, or 


-re 


audiSbSminl 


audi6b&tur 


Future. 
/ shall be heard. 


audiebantur 


audiar 




audiSmur 


audiSris, or -re 


audiSmini 


audiStur 


Perfect. 


audientur 


I have been heard, or I was heard. 


auditus sum 


, 


auditl sumus 

1 


audituB es 




audit! estis 


auditus est 


Pluperfect. 
/ had been heard. 


auditl sunt 


auditus eram 




audit! er&ix!UB 


auditus eras 




auditl erfttis 


auditus erat 

4 


Future Perfect. 
/ shall have been heard. 


auditl erant 


auditus erd . 




auditl erimus 


auditus erls 




auditl exitis 


auditus erit 




auditl erunt 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
May I be heardy let him be heard. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

audiar audiamur 

audiaris, or -re audiSLxninI 

audi&tur audiantur 

Imperfect. 

I should be heardy he would be heard. 

audirer audlrSmur 

audlrSris, or -re audirSminI 

audirStur audirentur 

Perfect. 

/ ntay have been heard. 

auditus Sim audltl slmua 

audituB sis audltl sitis 

auditus sit audltl siut 

Pluperfect. 
I'shotdd have been heardy he would have been heard. 

auditus essem audltl essSmus 

auditus essSs auditit essStds 

auditus esset audltl essent 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres, audire, be thou heard; audlminl, be ye heard. 

Fut. auditor, thou shall be heardy 

auditor, he shall be heard; audiuntor, they shall be heard. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. audlrl, to be heard. Perfect. auditus, heardy 
Perf. auditus esse, to have been having been heard* 

heard. ' Gerundive, audiendus, to be 
Put. auditum Irl, to be about to be heardy deserving^ 

heard. to be heard. 
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VERBS IN -lO OF THE THIRD CONJUGAT ON. 

109. I. Verbs in -16 of the Third Conjugation take the 
endings of the Fourth Conjugation wherever the latter 
endings have two successive vowels. This occurs only in 
the Present System. 

2. Here belong — 

a) oapl5y to take ; oupi5, to desire ; f aoi5, to make ; f odi5, to 

dig; fugiS, to flee ; jacid, to throw ; parid, to bear ; qaati5, 

to shake ; rapid, to seize ; sapid, to taste, 
i) Compounds of laoid and speoid (both ante-classical) ; as, 

allioio, entice ; oonspicid, behold* 
c) The deponents gradior, to go ; morior, to die ; patior, to 

suffer. 



110. 

Prbs. Ind. 

capidy 



Active Voice. — Capio, I take* 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Prbs. Inf. Perp. Ind. 

capere, cepi, 



Pbrf. Pass. Partic 

captus. 



SINGULAR. 

capio, capis, capit ; 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



• PLURAL. 

capimus, capitis, capiunt. 



• ■> « 



Imperfect. 
capiebam, -iebas, -iebat ; capiebamus, -iebatis, -iebant. 

Future. 

capiemus, -ietis, -ient. 

Perfect. 

cepimus, -istis, -erunt or -ere. 

Pluperfect. 

ceperamus, -eratis, -erant. 

Future Perfect. 

ceperimus, -eritis, -erint. 



capiam, -les, -let ; 



cepT, -isti, -it ; 



ceperam, -eras, -erat ; 



cepero, -ens, -erit ; 
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SINGULAR. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. plural. ' 


capiam, -ias, -iat ; 


capiamus, -iatis, -iant. 




Imperfect. 


caperem, -eres, -eret ; 


caperemus, -eretis, -erent. 




Perfect. 


ceperim, -ens, -erit ; 


ceperlmus, -eritis, -erint. 




Pluperfect. 


cepissem, -isses, -isset ; 


cepissemus, -issetis, -issent. 




IMPERATIVE. 


Pres, cape; 
Fut, capito, 
capito ; 


capite. 
cap] tote, 
capiunto. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres, capere. 
Perf, cepisse. 
Fut, capturus esse. 


Pres, capiens. 
F%U, capturus. 


GERUND. 


SUPINE. 


Gen, capiendi, 
Dot, capiendo, 
AcC' capiendum, 
Abl, capiendo. 


Ace, captum, 
Abl, captu. 



111. Passive Voice. — Capior, / am taken, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Frbs. Ind. Pres Inf. Pbrf. Ind. 

capior, capi, captus sum. 



SINGULAR. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



capior, caperis, capitur ; 



PLURAL. 

capimur, capiminT, capiuntur. 

Imperfect. 
qlpiebar, -iebaris, -iebatur; capiebamur, -iebaminf, -igbantur 

Future. 
icapiar, -ieris, -ietur ; capiSmur, -iSmini, -ientur. 
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SINGULAR. 

captus sum, es, est ; 



Perfect. 



PLURAL. 

captl sumus, estis, sunt. 



Pluperfect. 
captus eram, eras, erat ; capti eramus, eratis, erant. 



captus ero, eris, erit ; 



capiar, -iaris, -iatur ; 



caperer, -ereris, -eretur ; 



Future Perfect. 

captl erimus, eritis, erunt. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

capiamur, -iamini, -iantur. 



Imperfect. 

caperemur, -eremim, -erentur. 



captus sim, sis, sit ; 



— ■ • . 



Perfect. 

captl sTmus, sTtis, sint. 

Pluperfect. 
captus essem, esses, esset ; captl essemus, essetis, essent. 



IMPERATIVE. 



Pres. capere ; 
Ftii. capitor, 
capitdr ; 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. capi. 
Perf. captus esse. 
Fid, captura iri. 



• • w 



capimini. 



capiuntor. 



PARTICIPLE. 



Perfect. captus. 
Gerundive, capiendus. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

112. Deponent Verbs have in the main Passive forms 
with Active or Neuter meaning. But — 

a. They have the following Active forms: Future InfinitJve, 
Present and Future Participles, Gerund, and Supine. ; 

b. They have the following Passive meanings: always in the 
Gerundive, and sometimes in the Perfect Passive Participle ; 
as, — 

sequenduB, to be followed; adeptus, attained. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 



n 



113. Paradigms of Deponent Verbs are — 

I. Conj. mlror^ mirftrl, mlr&tus sum, admire, 
II. Conj. vereor, verSrI, vexitus fa^xxxxi^fear,* 

III. Conj. sequor, sequl, secfLtuB Bxita, follow, 

IV. Conj. largior, larglrl, largltUB sum, ^z^. 
III. (in -ior) patior, pati, pasBus sum, suffer. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



I. 
Pres. miror 
miraris 
miratur 
miramur 
miraminl 
mirantur 
Imp/, mirabar 
Put, mirabbr 
Per/, miratus sum 
Plup, miratus eram 
F, P, miratu? ero 

Pres, mirer 
Imp/, mirarer 
Per/, miratus sim 



II. 
vereor * 
vereris 
veretur 
veremur 
veremim 
verentur 
verebar 
verebor 
veritus sum 
verltus eram 
veritus ero 



III. 
sequor 
sequeris 
sequitur 
sequimur 
sequimini 
sequuntur 
sequebar 
sequar 
secutus sum 
secutus eram 
secutus ero 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

verear sequar 

vererer sequerer 

veritus sim secutus sim 



IV. 
largior 
largiiis 
largitur 
largimur 
larglmlni 
largiuntur 
largiebar 
largiar 
largitus sum 
largltus eram 
largitus ero 



largiar 
larglrer 
largitus sim 



III (in -ior). 
patior 
pateris 
patituc 
patimur 
patimini 
patiuntur 
patiebar 
patiar 
passus sum 
passus eram 
passus ero 

patiar 
paterer 
passus sim 



Plup, miratus essem veritus essem secutus essem largitus essem passus essem 



Pres, mlrare, etc. 
Put. mirator, etc. 



IMPERATIVE. 

verere, etc, sequere, etc, 
veretor, etc, sequitor, etc. 



largire, etc, 
largltor, etc. 



patere. etc, 
patitor, etc. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres, mirari vererl sequi larglri pafi 

Per/, miratus esse veritus esse secdtus esse largitus esse passus esse 

Put, miraturus esse veriturus esse secuturus esse largltdrus esse passurus esse 









PARTICIPLES. 






Pres, 


mirans 


verens 




sequens 


largiens 


patiens 


Put, 


miiaturus 


veriturus 




secutiinis 


largitiirus 


passiirus 


Per/ 


miratus 


veritus 




secutus 


largitus 


passus 


Ger, 


mirandus 


verendus 




sequendus 
GERUND. 


largiendus 


patiendus 




mlrandl 


verendi . 




sequendl 


largiendi 


patiendl 




mirando, etc. 


verendo, 


etc. 


sequendo, etc. 
SUPINE. 


laigiendo, etc. 


patiendo, etc, 




miiatum, -tii 


veritum, 


-tu 


secutiun, -tu 


largltum, -tu 


passum, -sii 
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SEMI-DEPONENTS. 

114. I.. Semi-Deponents are verbs which have the Pres- 
ent System in the Active Voice, but the Perfect System in 
the Passive without change of meaning. Here belong — 

aude5, audfire, auBUs sum, to dare. 
gaudedy gaudSre, gftvlaus sum, to rejoice, 
Bole5, sol6re, aolitus sum, to be wont. 
Add, fidere, fXaua sum, to trust, 

2. The following verbs have a Perfect Passive Participle with 
Active meaning : — 

adol6sc5, grow up ; adultus, having grown up, 

ofinSre, dinei cSn&tus, having dined, 

plsLoSrey please ; placitus, having pleased^ agreeable, 

prandSre, lunch ; prSUiaus, having lunched, 

p5t&re, drink ; p5tus, having drunk, 

jflr&re, swear ; jtir&tus, having sworn, 

a. JtLrfttus is used in a passive sense also. 

3. Reverter and dSvertor both regularly form their Perfect in 
the Active Voice ; viz, — 

reverter, reverti (Inf.), revertl (Perf.), to return, 
devertor, dBvertS (Inf.), dSvertI (Perf.), to turn aside, 

PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

115. There are two Periphrastic Conjugations, — the 
Active and the Passive. The Active is formed by com- 
bining the Future Active Participle with the auxiliary sum, 
the Passive by combining the Gerundive with the same 
auxiliary. 

Active Pexiphraatic Conjugatien. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, am&t€lrus (-a, -um) sum, / am about to love. 

Imp, am&tHrus eram, / was about to love, 

Fut, amfttdrus er5, / skall be about to love, 

Perf. amfttHrus ful, I have been {was) about to love, 

Plup. amfttarus fueram. / had been about to love, 

Fut, P. axn&tHniB fuerO, / shall have been about to love. 



PECULIARITIES OF CONJUGATION. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prei. amfttHrus sizn, may I be about to love. 

Imp! amfttOrus essexu, / should be about to love. 

Per/, amftttLms fuerim, / mt^ have been about to love, 

Plup. amatOnis f ulssem, / should have been about to love, 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres, amftttLrus esse, to be about to love. 

Per/, azn&ttlrus fiiisse, to have been about to love. 

Passive Periphrastio Conjugation. 

INDICATIVE. 

amandus (-a, -um) sum, / am to be loved^ must be loved. 

amandus eram, / was to be loved, 

amandus erO, / shall deserve to be loved, 

amandus fui, / was to be loved, 

amandus fueram, / had dtsetved to be loved. 



Pres, 

Imp, 

Put, 

Per/, 

Plup, 

Put, P, amandus f uer5, / shall have deserved to be loved, 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I^es, amandus sim, mo^ / deserve to be loved. 

Imp. amandus essem, / should deserve to be loved. 

Per/, amandus fuerim, / i»ay have deserved to be loved, 

Plup, amandus fuissem, / should have deserved to be loved, 

INFINITIVE. 

Preu amandus esse, to deserve to be loved, 

Perf, amandus fuisse, to have deserved to be loved, 

PECULIARITIES OF CONJUGATION. 

116. I . Perfects in -Svl, -6vl, and -IvI, with the forms derived 
from them, often drop the ve or vi before endings beginning with r or 
B. So also n5vl (from n5so5) and the compounds of movl (from 
moved) . Thus : — 



amavisti 


amasti 


delevistl 


delesti 


amavisse 


amasse 


delevisse 


delesse 


amaverunt . 


amarunt 


deleverunt 


delerunt 


amaverim 


amarim 


deleverim 


delerim 


amaveram 


amaram 


deleveram 


deleram 


amavera 


amaro 


delevero 


delero 


novisti 


nosti 


noverim 


ndrim 


n5visse 


nosse 


noveram 


noram 


audlvistl 


audlsti 


aUdivisse 


audisse 
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2. In the Gerund and Gerandive of the Third and Fourth Conju- 
gations, the endings -undue, -tindl, often occur instead of -endua and 
-endl, as faciundua, faoiundl. 

3. DIo5, dtiod, faci5, form the Imperatives, die, dtic, fao. But 
compounds of faoi5 form the Imperative in -fice, as o5nfioe. Com- 
pounds of dIo5, dflc5, accent the ultima ; as, 6diic, 6dlo. 

4. Archaic and Poetic forms : — 

a. The ending -ier in the Present Infinitive Passive; as, 
am§rier, monSrier, dicier, for amarl, monSri, did. 

b. The ending -Ibam for -iSbam in Imperfects of the Fourth 
Conjugation, and -Ib5 for -iam in Futures; as, solbaxn, 
BCib5, for Boifibam, sciam. 

c» Instead of the fuller forms, in such words as dlxisti, scrlp- 
siBtis, surrSzisBe, we sometimes find dixtl, BoripBtiB, 
Burr6xe, etc, 

d» The endings -iin, -Ib, etc* (for -am, -fta, etc) occur in a few 
Subjunctive forms ; as, edim (jeat)^ duint, perduint. 

5. In the Future Active and Perfect Passive Infinitive, the auxiliary 
eaae is often omitted ; as, &ctiirum for ficturum ease ; Sjectua for 
ejectuB eaae. 

FORMATION OF THE VERB STEMS. 
Formation of the Freaent Stem. 

117. Many verbs employ the simple Verb Stem for the 
Present Stem ; ^ as, dicere, am&re, monSre, audlre. Others 
modify the Verb Stem to form the Present, as follows : — 

1 . By appending the vowels, a, 6, 1 ; as, — 

juvSre, Present Stem juvS- (Verb Stem juv-). 
augSre, " " augS- ( " " aug-). 

vlnclre, " « vlnol- ( " « vino-). 

2. By adding i, as capi5. Present Stem capi- (Verb Stem cap-). 

3. By the insertion of n (m before labial- mutes) before the final con- 
sonant of the Verb Stem ; as, fundo (Stem fud-), rumpo (Stem nip-). 

4. By appending -n to the Verb Stem ; as, — 

cern-6 pell-5 (for pel-n6). 

1 Strictly speaking, the Present Stem always ends in a Thematic Vowel (5 or 
5) ; as, dIc-6-, dIc-5- ; am9r-8-, am9r-d-. But the multitude of phonetic changes 
involved prevents a scientific treatment of the subject here. See the author's Latitt 
Language, 
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5. By appending t to the Verb Stem ; as^ — 

fleot-5. 

6. By appending so to the Verb Stem ; as, — 

or 880-5. 8c£sc-5. 

7. By Reduplication, that is, by prefixing the initial consonant of 
the Verb Stem with i ; as, — 

gi-gn-5 (root gen-), Bi-st-^ (root sta-) . 

Formation of the Ferfeot Stem. 

118. The Perfect Stem is formed from the Verb Stem — 

1 . By adding v (in case of Vowel Stems) ; as, — 

amav-I, d61Sv-I, audiv-i. 

2. By adding u (in case of some Consonant Stems) ; as, — 

strepu-I, genu-!, alu-i. 

3. By adding s (in case of most Consonant Stems) ; as, — 

oarp-d. Perfect oarps-I. 

sorIb-5, '< Borlps-I (for sorlb-sl). 

rld-e6, " rls-I (forrid-sl). 

sent-i5, << sSns-I (for sent-sl) . 

dIo-6, " dix-l (i.e. dio-sl). 

a. Note that before the ending -si a Dental Mute (t, d) is 
lost; a Guttural Mute (o, g) unites with a to form ac; while 
the Labial b is changed to p. 

4. Without addition. Of this formation there are three types : — 

a) The Verb Stem is reduplicated by prefixing the initial con- 
sonant with the following vowel ore; as, — 

ourro, Perfect ou-curri. 
poso5, " po-po8oi. 
pello, " pe-puU. 

Note i. — Compounds, with the exception of d5, st5, sistO, discO, poscO, 
omit the reduplication. Thus : com pull, but re-poposcl. 

Note 2. — Vefbs beginning with sp or st retain both consonants in the redu- 
plication, but drop 8 from the stem ; as, spondeO, spo-pondi ; stO, stetl. 

f) The short vowel of the Verb Stem is lengthened ; as, leg5, 
ISgT ; ago, Sgl. Note that & by this process becomes 6. 

f ) The vowel of the Verb Stem is unchanged ; as, vertS, vertt ; 
minud, minnl. 
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Formation of the Participial Stem. 

119. The Perfect Passive Participle, from which the 
Participial Stem is derived by dropping -ns, is formed : — 

I. By adding -tua (sometimes to the Present Stem, sometimes to 
the Verb Stem) ; as, — 

amft-re, Participle ama-tua. 



dei8-re, 


«< 


dS15-tas. 


audl-re. 


« 


audl-tua. 


leg-ere. 


u 


16c-tu8. 


acrib-ere. 


u 


acrlp-tua. 


aenti-re. 


ii 


86n-auB (for sent-tua). 


caed-ere. 


6( 


cae-aua (for caed-toa) . 



a. Note that g, before t, becomes o (see § 8, 5) ; b becomes p ; while 
dt or tt becomes as, which is then often simplified to 8 (§ 8, 2). 

2. After the analogy of Participles like aSaaua and caeana, where 
-aua arises by phonetic change, -aua for -tua is added to other Verb 
Stems; as, — 

l&b-I, Participle Iftp-aua. 
fig-ere, . " fl-zua. 

a. The same consonant changes occur in appending this ending -aua 
to the stem as in the case of the Perfect ending -8l (see § 118, 3, a), 

3. A few Verbs form the Participle in -Itua ; as, — 

domft-re, dom-Itua. 

inon6-re, mon-Itua. 

4. The Future Active Participle is usually identical in its stem with 
the Perfect Passive Participle; as, amft-tua, amatflrua; moni-tua, 
monitunia. But — 

juvS-re, Perf. Partic. jdtua, has Fut. Act. Partic. juvSttlnia.* 



lavft-re, 


u 


tt 


lautua. 


it 


it 


it 


tt 


lavatQrua. 


par-ere, 


« 


tt 


partua, 


tt 


it 


tt 


tt 


pazit^ua. 


ru-ere. 


a 


tt 


-nitua, 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ruitilrua. 


aecft-re, 


u 


tt 


aectua. 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


aec&ttinia. 


fru-I, 


tt 


tt 


-fr^ctua, 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


fmittlrua. 


morf. 


tt 


tt 


mortuua, 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


moriturua. 


orl-rl. 


it 


tt 


ortua, 


tt 


ti 


tt 


tt 


oritHrua. 



1 But the compounds of Juvd sometimes have -Juturus; as, M^'utOrus. 
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LIST OF THE MOST IMPORTANT VERBS, WITH 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

First (A~) Conjugation. 
120. I. Perfect in ^Vi. 
amo amare amavi amatus love 

All regular verbs of the First Conjugation follow this model. 



poto potare potavi 

II. Perfect in -UI. 



crepo 

cubo 

domo 

frico 

mic5 

dimic5 
ex-plico 
im-plic6 
seco 
sono 
tono 
veto 



crepare 

cubare 

domare 

fiicare 

micare 



crepui 

cubul 

domui 

fricul 

micul 



dimicare dimicavl 



explicare explicavi (-ul) explicatus (-itus) 

implicare implicavl (-ui) implicatus (-itus) 

secare secui sectus 

sonare sonul sonaturus 

tonare tonuT 

vetare vetui vetitus 



potus (§ 1 14, 2) drink 

crepiturus rattU 
cubiturus lie down 
domitus tame 
frictus and fricatus rub 
glitter 

fight 

unfold 

entwine 

cut 

sound 

thunder 

forbid 



dimicatum (est)^ 



III. Perfect in -I with Lengthening of the Stem Vowel. 



juvo 
lavo 



juvare juvi 
lavare lavl 



jutus 
lautus 



help 
wash 



IV. Perfect Reduplicated. 

st5 stare steti staturus 

V. Deponents. 

These are all regular, and follow tnlrory mfrSrf, mlrdtus sum. 

m 

Second (£-) Conjugation. 
121. I. Perfect in -VI. 

deleo delere delevi 

fleo flere flevi 

com-ple52 complere complSvi 

aboleo abolere abolevi 



aeo 



a8 



ciere 



civi 



deletus 


destroy 


fletus 


weepi lament 


completus 


fill up 


abolitus 


destroy 


citus 


set in motion 



1 Used only impersonally. 2 So impUd, expUd. 

« Compounds follow the Fourth Conjugation : accio, accire, etc. 
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II. Perfect in -UI. 
a. Type -e6, -fire, -ul, 



arced 
coerceo 
exerceo 

caleo 

careo 

doleo 

habed 
debeo 
praebeo 

jaceo 

mereo 

moneo 

noced 

pared 

placed 

taceo 

terred 

valed 



arcere 

coercere 

exercere 

calere 

carere 

dolere 

habere 

debere 

praebere 

jacere 

merere 

monere 

nocere 

parere 

placere 

tacere 

terrere 

valere 



-itUB. 

arcui 

coercui 

exercui 

calul 

carui 

dolui 

habui 

debui 

praebul 

jacui 

merui 

monul 

nocui 

parui 

placui 

tacui 

terrui 

valul 



coercitus 

exercitus 

caliturus 

cariturus 

doliturus 

habitus 

debitus 

praebitus 

jaciturus 

meritus 

monitus 

nocitum (est) 

pariturus 

placiturus 

tacitums 

territus 

vali turns 



Note i. — The following lack the Participial Stem 

egui 



egeo 

e mined 

fldred 

horred 

lated 

nited 

oled 

palled 

pated 

rubed 

siled 

splended 

studed 

stuped 

timed 

torped 

viged 

vired 



egere 

eminere 

fldrere 

horrere 

latere 

nitere 

olere 

pallere 

patere 

rubere 

silere 

splendere 

studere 

stupe re 

timere 

torpere 

vigere 

virere 



emmui 

fldrul 

horrul 

latul 

nitui 

olul 

pallui 

patui 

rubui 

siluT 

splendui 

studui 

stupui 

timui 

torpui 

vigui 

virul 

and others. 



keep off 

hold in check 

practise 

be warm 

be without 

grieve 

have 

owe 

offer 

lie 

earn, deserve 

advise 

injure 

obey 

please 

be silent 

frighten 

be strong 

want 

stand forth 

bloom 

bristle 

lurk 

gleam 

smell 

be pale 

lie open 

be red 

be silent 

gleam 

study 

be amazed 

fear 

beduU 

flourish 

be green 
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Note 2. 


— The following 


: are used only 


in the Present 


System : — 


aveo 


avere 






wish 


frigeo 


frTgere 






be cold 


iromineo 


imminere 






overhang 


roaere5 


maerere 






nidurn 


polled 


poUere 


and others. 




be strong 


b. Type 


-e5, -6re, -ul, -tus (-sua). 






censeo 


censere 


censuT 


census 


estimate 


doceo 


docere 


docui 


doctus 


teach 


misceo 


miscere 


miscui 


mixtus 


mix 


leneo 


tenere 


tenul 




hold 


So contineo and sustineo ; 


but— 




1 


retineo 


retinere 


retinui 


retentus 


retain 


obtineo 


obtinere 


obtinul 


obtentus 


maintain 


torreo 


torrere 


torrul 


tostus 


bake 


III. Perfect in -SI. 








augeo 


augere 


auxT 


auctus 


increcue 


torque5 


torquere 


torsi 


tortus 


twist 


indulged 


indulgere 


indulsi 




indulge 


luceo , 


lucere 


luxl 




be light 


lugeo 


lugere 


iQxi 




mourn 


jubeo 


jubere 


jussI 


jussus 


order 


per-mulceo 


permulcere 


permulsl 


permulsus 


soothe 


rideo 


ridere 


risl 


rlsum (est) 


laugh 


suade5 


suadere 


suasi 


suasum (est) 


advise 


abs-tergeo 


abstergere 


abstersi 


abstersus 


wipe off 


ardeo 


ardere 


arsi 


arsurus 


burn 


haereo 


haerere 


haesi 


haesurus 


stick 


maned 


manefe 


roansi 


mansurus' 


stay 


algeo 


algere 


alsi 




be cold 


fulgeo 


fiilgere 


fulsi 




gleam 


urged 


urgere 


ursi 




press 


IV. Perfect in -I with Reduplication. 




mordeo 


mordere 


momordi 


morsus 


bite 


sponde5 


spondere 


spopondl 


sponsus 


profttise 


tondeo 


tondere 


totondi 


t5nsus 


shear 


pendeo 


pendere 


pependi 




hang 
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V. 


Perfect in -i 


WITH Lengthening of Stem Vowel. 


caveo 

• 

faveo 
foveo 


cavere 
favere 
fovere 


cavi 
favi 
fovl 


cauturus 
fauturus 
fotus 


take care 

favor 

cherish 


moved 
paveo 
sedeo 
video 


movere 
pavere 
sedere 
videre 


movl 
pavi 
sedl 
vidl 


mdtus 


move 
fear 
sit 
see 


sessurus 
visus 


voveo 


vovere 


VOVl 


v5tus 


vow 



VI. Perfect in -I without either Reduplication or Length- 
ening OF Stem Vowel. 

(fervl, ferbui) boU 

prandi pransus (§ 1 14, 2) lunch 
stridl crecUi 



ferveo 

prandeo 

strideo 


fervere 

prandere 

stridere 


VIL Deponents. 


liceor 

polliceor 
mereor 


licerl 

poUiceri 

mereri 


misereor 


misereri 


vereor 
fateor 
confiteor 


vereri 
fateri 
confiteri 


reor 

medeor 

tueor 


reri 

mederi 

tueri 



licitus sum 
poUicitus sum 
meritus sum 
miseritus sum 
veritus sum 
fassus sum 
ccnfessus sum 
ratus sum 



bid 

promise 

earn 

pity 

fear 

confess 

confess 

think 

heal 

protect 



Third (Consonant) Conjugation. 

122. L Verbs with Present Stem ending in a Consonant. 

1. Perfect in -si. 

a. Type -6, -Sre, -si, -tus. 

carpd carpere carpsi carptus 

sculp5 sculpere sculps! sculptus 

repo repere repsi 

serpo serpere serpsi 

scribo scribere scrTpsi 

nub5 nubere nupsi 

rego regere rexi 



scriptus 

nupta (woman only) 

rectus 



pluck 

chisel 

creep 

crawl 

write 

marry 

govern 
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tego 


tegere 


texi 


tectus 


cover 


af-fligo 


affligere 


afflixT 


afilTctus 


shaiier 


dico 


dicere 


dixi 


dictus 


say 


duco 


diicere 


duxi 


ductus 


lead 


coquo 


coquere 


coxl 


coctus 


cook 


traho 


trahere 


traxi 


tractus 


draw 


veho 


vehere 


vexi 


vectus 


carry 


cingo 


cingere 


cinxi 


clnctus 


gird 


tingo 


tingere 


tinxi 


tlnctus 


dip 


jungo 


jungere 


junxi 


junctus 


join 


fing5 


fingere 


finxT 


fictus 


mould 


pingo 


pingere 


pTnxi 


pTctus 


paint 


stringo 


stringere 


strinxi 


strictus 


bind 


-stinguo ^ 


-stinguere 


-stinxT 


-stmctus 


blot out 


unguo 


unguere 


unxl 


unctus 


anoint 


VIVO 


vTvere 


vixl 


vTctum (est) 


live 


gero 


gerere 


gessi 


gestus 


carry 


uro 


urere 


USSI 


ustus 


burn 


temno 


temnere 


con-tempsi 


con-temptus 


despise 


b. Type 


-6, -Sre, -si, 


-BUS. 






figo 


figere 


fixT 


fixus 


fasten 


mergo 


mergere 


mersi 


mersus 


sink 


spargo 


spargere 


sparsi 


sparsus 


scatter 


flecto 


flectere 


flexi 


flexus 


bend 


necto 


nectere 


nexui (nexi) 


nexus 


twine 


mitto 


mittere 


misi 


missus 


send 


rado 


radere 


rasi 


rasus 


shave 


rodo 


rodere 


rosi 


rosus 


gnaw 


vado 


vadere 


-vasi* 


-vasum (est)' 


* ntarchy walk 


lud5 


IQdere 


lusl 


lusutn (est) 


play 


trudo 


trudere 


trusi 


trusus 


Push 


laedo 


laedere 


laesi 


laesus 


injure^ hurt 


claudo 


claudere 


clausi 


clausus 


close 


plaudo 


plaudere 


plausT 


plausum (est) clap 


explodo 


explodere 


explosi 


expl5sus 


hoot off 


cedo 


cedere 


cessi 


cessum (est) 


withdraw 


dlvido 


dividere 


divisT 


divisus 


divide 


premo 


premere 


press! 


pressus 


press 



1 Fully conjugated only in the compounds : exsHnguo^ resHngub^ distingub, 
3 Only in the compounds : evado^ invadd, pervadd. 
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3. Perfect in -I with 

• 


Reduplication. 




ab-do 


abdere 


abdidi 


abditus 


conceal 


red-do 


red-dere 


reddidi 


redditus 


return 


So addd^ conddy didd 


, perdd, prddd, trddo, etc* 




con-sisto 


consistere 


c5nstiti 




take one^s stand 


resist5 


resistere 


restiti 




resist 


circumsisto circumsistere circumsteti 


> 


surround 


cadd 


cadere 


cecidi 


casurus 


fall 


caed5 


caedere 


cecTdi 


caesus 


kiU 


pendo 


pendere 


pependi 


pensus 


weigh, pay 


tendo 


tendere 


tetendi 


tentus 


stretch 


tundo 


tundere 


tutudi 


tiisus, tunsus 


beat 


fella 


fallere 


fefelli 


(falsus, as Adj.] 


\ deceive 


pello 


pellere 


pepuli 


pulsus 


drive out 


curro 


currere 


cucurri 


cursum (est) 


run 


parco 


parcere 


peperci 


parsurus 


spare 


cano 


canere 


cecini 




sing 


tango 


tangere 


tetigi 


tactus 


touch 


pungo 


pungere 


pupugT 


punctus 


prick 


Note. - 


-In the folio 


wing verbs the perfects were originally redupli- 


cated, but have lost the 


reduplicating syllable : — 




per-cello 


percellere 


perculi 


perculsus 


strike down 


findo 


findere 


fidi 


fissus 


split 


scindo 


scindere 


scidi 


scissus 


tear apart 


tollo 


toUere 


sus-tuli 


sublatus 


remove 


3. Perfect in -I with 


Lengthening of Stem Vowel. 




ago 


agere 


egi 


actus 


drive, do 


perago 


peragere 


peregi 


peractus 


finish 


subigo 


subigere 


subegi 


subactus 


subdue 


cogo 


cogere 


coegi 


coactus 


force, gather 


frango 


frangere 


fregl 


fractus 


break 


perfringo perfringere 


perfregl 


perfractus 


break down 


lego 


legere 


legi 


lectus 


gather, read 


perlego 


p^rlegere 


perlegi 


perlectus 


read through 


colligo 


coUigere 


coUegl 


collectus 


collect 


delJgo 


deligere 


delegi 


delectus 


choose 


dlligo 


diligere 


dilexl 


dilectus 


love 


intellego 


intellegere 


intellexi 


intellectus 


understand 


neglego 


neglegere 


negle» 


neglectus 


neglect 
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emo 
coemo 
redimo 
dirimo 
demo 
sumo 
promo 

vinco 

re-linquo 

rumpo 

edn 

funds 



emere 

coemere 

redimere 

dirimere 

demere 

sumere 

promere 

vincere 



emi 

coemi 

redemi 

diremi 

dempsi 

sumpsi 

prompsi 

vici 



relinquere relTqui 
rumpere rupi 
esse(§ 128) edi 
fundere fudi 



emptus 

co6mptus 

redemptus 

diremptus 

deroptus 

sumptus 

(promptus, as Adj.) 

victus 

relictus 

ruptus 

esus 

fusus 



buy 

buy up 
buy back 
destroy 
take away 
take 
take out 
conquer 
leave 
break 
eat 
pour 



4. Perfect in -I without either Reduplication or Lengthening 
Stem Vowel. 

excud5 excudere excudi excusus 

c5nsTdd consldere consedi 



possidd possTdere possedi possessus 



accendd 
a-scendd 
de-fendo 
pre-hendo 

ICO 

vell5 

verto 

pand5 

solvo 

vTso 

volvo 

verro 



accendere 

ascendere 

defendere 

prehendere 

Tcere 

vellere 

vertere 

pandere 

solvere 

vTsere 

volvere 

verrere 



accendr 

ascend! 

defend! 

prehendT 

icl 

vein 

verti 

pandi 

solvl 

visi 

volvl 

verri 



5. Perfect in -ui. 
in-cumbo incumbere incubul 



gigno 

moI5 

vomo 

fremo 

gemo 

meto 



gignere 

molere 

vomere 

fremere 

gemere 

metere 



genui 

molui 

vomui 

fremui 

gemui 

messul 



accensus 

ascensum (est) 

defensus 

prehensus 

ictus 

vulsus 

versus 

passus 

solutus 

visus' 

volutus 

versus 



incubiturus 
genitus 
molitus 
vomitus 



haptnter 

{take one*s 
seat 
\take pos- 
\ session 

kindle 

climb 

defend 

seize 

strike 

pluck 

turn 

spread 

loose 

visit 

roll 

sweep 



lean on 

bringforth 

grind 

vomit 

^nort 

sigh 



messus 



reap 
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tremo 


tremere 


tremui 




tremble 


strepo 


strepere 


strepui 




rattle 


aid 


alere 


alul 


altus (alitus) 


nourish 


cold 


colere 


colul 


cultus 


cultivate 


incolo 


incolere 


incolul 




inhabit 


excolo 


excolere 


excolui 


excultus 


perfect 


consul5 


c5nsulere 


c5nsulul 


consultus 


consult 


consero 


conserere 


conserui 


cdnsertus 


join 


desero 


deserere 


deserui 


desertus 


desert 


dissero 


disserere 


disserui 




discourse 


texo 


texere 


texul 


textus 


iveave 


6. Perfect 


in -vl. 








sino 


sinere 


sTvi 


situs 


cUlow 


desino 


desinere 


desiT 


desitus 


(:ease 


pono 


ponere 


posui 


positus 


place 


ob-lino 


oblinere 


oblevi 


oblitus 


smear 


ser5 


serere 


sevi 


satus 


sow 


consero 


conserere 


consevT 


consitus 


plant 


cerno 


ceniere 






separate 


discerno 


discernere 


discrevi 


discretus 


distinguish 


decemo 


decernere 


decrevi 


decretus 


decide 


spernd 


spemere 


sprevi 


spretus 


scorn 


sterno 


stemere 


stravi 


stratus 


spread 


pro-stemo 


prosternere 


prostravl 


prdstratus 


overthrow 


peto 


petere 


petivi (petii) 


petltus 


seek 


appeto 


appetere 


appetivi 


appetitus 


long/or 


tero 


terere 


trivT 


tritus 


rub 


quaero 


qnaerere 


quaesTvi 


quaesTtus 


seek 


acquTro 


acquTrere 


acquism 


acquisitus 


acquire 


arcesso 


arcessere 


arcessivT 


arcessitus 


summon 


capesso 


capessere 


capessivi 


capessitus 


seize 


lacessd 


lacessere 


lacessivl 


lacessitus 


provoke 


7. Used( 


3nly in Present System. 






ango 


angere 






choke 


lambo 


lambere 






lick 


claudo 


claudere 






be lame 


furo 


furere 






rave 


vergo 


vergere 






bend 






and a few others. 
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II. Verbs with Present Stem 


ENDING IN -XT. 




iaduo 


induere 


indui 


indutus 


put on 


imbuo 


imbuere 


imbui 


imbutus 


moisten 


lud 


lucre 


lul 




wash 


poUuo 


polluere 


pollui 


pollutus 


defiU 


ininu5 


minuere 


minui 


minutus 


lessen 


statu5 


statuere 


statu! 


statu tus 


set up 


constitu5 


constituere 


constitul 


c5nstitutus 


determine 


su5 


suere 


SUl 


sutus 


sew 


tribuo 


tribuere 


tribui 


tributus 


allot 


rao 


mere 


nil 


ruiturus 


fall 


dlruo 


diruere 


dirui 


d!rutus 


destroy 


obruo 


obruere 


obruT 


obrutus 


overwhelm 


acu5 


acuere 


acui 




sharpen 


arguo 


arguere 


argui 




accuse 


congruo 


congruere 


congruT 




agree 


metud 


metuere 


metul 




fear 


ab-nuo 


abnuere 


abnui 




decline 


re-spu6 


respuere 


respul 




reject 


stru5 


struere 


struxl 


structus 


build 


fluo 


fluere 


fluxi 


(fluxus, as Adj.) flow 


III. Verbs with Present Stem 


ENDING IN -1. 




cupio 


cupere 


cuplvl 


cup!tus 


wish 


sapio 


sapere 


sapTvi 




taste 


rapio 


rapere 


rapuT 


raptus 


snatch 


diripio 


diripere 


diripul 


direptus 


plunder 


conspicio 


conspicere 


conspexi 


conspectus 


gaze at 


a^pici5 


aspicere 


aspexi 


aspectus 


behold 


illicid 


illicere 


illexi 


illectus 


allure 


pellicio 


pellicere 


pellexi 


pellectus 


allure 


elicio 


elicere 


elicui 


elicitus 


elicit 


quatio 


quatere 




quassus 


shake 


concutio 


concutere 


concuss! 


concussus 


shake 


pario 


parere 


peper! 


partus 


bring forth 


capio 


capere 


cep! 


captus 


take 


accipid 


accipere 


accepi 


acceptus 


accept 


incipi6 


incipere 


incep! 


inceptus 


begin 


facio 


facere 


fee! 


factus 


fnake 


afficio 


afficere 


aflfeci 


affectus 


affect 




Passive^ 


afficior, affia, affectus sum. 
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So other prepositional compounds, perficio, perficior ; interficio, inter ficior : 
eU. But— 
assue£Eu:io assuefocere as^uefed assuefactus accustom 

Passive ^ assuefio, assuefieri, assuefactus sum. 
So also pate/acid t pate/id; cole/ado, cale/id ; and all non-prepositional com- 
pounds. 

jaci5 jacere jecl jactus hurl 

abido abicere abjeci abjectus throw away 

fodi5 fodere fodi fossus dig 

fugio fiigere fugi fugiturus /lee 

effugio effugere effugi escape 



IV. Verbs in -SCO. 
I . Verbs in -sc6 from Simple Roots. 



posc5 
disco 
pasco 

pascor 
cresco 
consuesco 
quiesc5 
adolesc5 



poscere 

discere 

pascere 

pascl 

crescere 

consuescere 

quiescere 

adolescere' 



poposcT 

didici 

pavl 

pastus sum 

crevi 

consuevi 

quievi 

adolevi 



pastus 

cretus 
consuetus 
quietQrus 
adultus 



obsolesco obsolescere obsolevi 



nosco 

ignosco 
agn5scd 



noscere 



novi 



ignoscere ignovi 
agnoscere agnovi 



cognosc5 cognoscere cognovi 



ignoturus 
agnitus 

cognitus 



demand 

learn 

fe$d 

graze 

grow 

accustom one^s self 

be still 

grow up 

grow old 
I become acquainted 
\ with 

pardon 

recognize 
iget acquainted 
I with 



2. Verbs in -scS formed from other Verbs. 
These usually have Inchoative or Inceptive meaning (see § 155. i). 
When they have the Perfect, it is the same as that of the Verbs from 
which they are derived. 



floresco 


florescere 


florul 


begin to bloom 


(floreo) 


scTsco 


scTscere 


scTvi 


enact 


(sdo) 


aresco 


arescere 


aruT 


become dry 


(areo) 


calesco 


calescere 


calui 


become hot 


(caleo) 


consenesco 


c5nsenescere 


consenul 


grow old 


(seneo) 


extimesco 


extimescere 


extimul 


fear greatly 


(timeo) 


ingemTsc5 


ingemiscere 


ingemui 


sigh 


(gemo) 


adhaeresco 


adhaerescere 


adhaesi 


stick 


(haereo) 



LIST OF THE MOST IMPORTANT VERBS. 
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3. Verbs 


in -scd derived from Adjectives, usually with Inchoative 


meaning. 








obduresco 


obdurescere 


obdurui grow hard 


(durus) 


evanesco 


evanescere 


evanui disappear 


(vSnus) 


percrebresco 


percrebrescere 


p6rcrebruT grow fresh 


(creber) 


maturesc5 


maturescere 


maturul grow ripe 


(maturus) 


obmutesco 


obmutescere 


obmutui grow dutnb 


(mutus) 


V. Deponents. 






fiingor 


fungi 


functus sum 


perform 


queror 


queri 


questus sum 


complain 


loquor 


loquT 


locutus sum 


speak 


sequor 


sequi 


secutus sum 


follow 


fruor 


frui 


fruiturus 


enjoy 


perfruor 


perfrul 


perfructus sum 


thoroughly enjoy 


labor 


labi 


lapsus sum 


glide 


amplector 


amplecti 


amplexus sum 


embrace 


nitor 


nitl 


nisus sum, nixus sum 


strive 


gradior 


gradi 


gressus sum 


walk 


patior 


pati 


passus sum 


suffer 


perpetior 


perpeti 


perpessus sum 


endure 


utor 


utT 


usus sum 


use 


morior 


mori 


mortuus sum 


die 


adipiscor 


adipisci 


adeptus sum 


acquire 


comminiscor comminTsci 


commentus sum 


invent 


reminlscor 


reminiscl 




remember 


nancTscor 


nancisci 


nanctus (nactus) sum 


acquire 


nascor 


nascl 


naius sum 


be born 


oblTvTscor 


obllvlsci 


oblitus sum 


forget 


pacTscor 


pacTscI 


pactus sum 


covenant 


proficTscor 


proficlsci 


profectus sum 


set out 


ulciscor 


ulcTsci 


ultus sum 


avenge 


irascor 


Trasci 


(Iratus, as Adj.) 


be angry 


vescor 


vesci 




eat 



Fourth Conjugation. 

123. I. Perfect ends in -VI. 

audio audTre audivT auditus hear 

So all regular Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation, 
sepelio sepelire sepelivi sepultus bury 
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II. Perfbct ends in • 


-ui. 






aperid 


apenre 


aperui 


apertus 


open 


operio 


operire 


operui 


opertus 


caver 


salio 


salire 


salui 




leap 


III. 


Perfect ends in 


-Si. 






saepio 


saepTre 


saepsi 


saeptus 


hedge in 


sancio 


sancire 


sanxi 


sanctus 


ratify 


vincio 


vincTre 


vinxi 


vinctus 


bind 


amicio 


amicTre 




amictus 


envelop 


fiilcio 


fiilcire 


fulsl 


fiiltus 


prop up 


refercio 


refercire 


refers! 


refertus 


fill 


sarcid 


sarcTre 


sarsi 


sartus 


patch 


hauri5 


haurire 


hausi 


haustus 


draw 


sentio 


sentire 


sens! 


sensus 


feel 



IV. Perfect in -I with lengthening of Stem Vowel. 

veni5 venire venT ventum (est) come 

adveni5 advenire adveni adventum (est) arrive 

invenid invemre inveni inventus find 

V. Perfect with Loss of Reduplication. 
reperio reperire repperl repertus find 



compeno 


compenre 


compen comperti 


is learn 


VI. Used 


ONLY IN THE 


Present. 




ferio 


ferire 




strike 


esurio 


esurire 




he hungry 


VII. Deponents. 






largior 


largiri 


largitus sum 


bestow 


So many others. 




• 


experior 


experiri 


expertus sum 


try 


opperior 


opperirT 


oppertus sum 


await 


ordior 


ordlrl 


5rsus sum 


begin 


orior 


oriri 


ortus sum 


arise 



Orior usually follows the Third Conjugation in its inflection ; as, 
oreris, orttur, ori^mur ; orerer (Imp. Subj.) ; orere (Imper.). 

metior metiri mensussum measure 

assentior assentiri assensussum assent 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 

124. A number of Verbs are called Irregular. The most 
important are sum, dd, ed5, ferd, void, ndld, m&15, e6, fI5. 
The peculiarity of these Verbs is that they append the 
personal endings in many forms directly to the stem, 
instead of employing a connecting vowel, as fer-s (2d 
Sing, of fer-6), instead of fer-i-s. They are but the relics 
of what was once in Latin a large class of Verbs. 

125. The Inflection of sum has already been given. Its various 
compounds are inflected in the same way. They are — 

absum abesse afui am absent 

Pres. Pariic. absens (absentis), absent* 
adsum adesse adfui am present 

desum deesse defui am lacking 

insum inesse Tnful am in 

intersum interesse inteifuT am among 

praesum praeesse praefui am in charge of 

Pres. Partic. praesens (praesentis), present. 
obsum obesse obfuT hinder 

prosum prodesse profui am of advantage 

subsum subesse subfiii am underneath 

supersum superesse superfuT am left 

Note. — PrOsum is compounded of prOd (earlier form of prO) and sum ; 
the d disappears before consonants, as prOsumus ; but prOdestis. 

126. Possum. In its Present System possum is a compound of 
pot- (for pote, able) and sum ; potui is from an obsolete potfire. 





PRINCIPAL 


PARTS. 


possum, 


posse, 


potuI, to be able. 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Pres, possum, potes, potest ; 


possumus, potestis, pos 


Imp. poteram ; 




poteramus. 


Fut, potero ; 




poterimus. 


Perf potuI ; 




potuimus. 


Plup, potueram ; 




potueramus. 


Fut. P. potuero ; 




potuerimus. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Pres, 


possiniy possis, possit ; posslmus, possitis, possint. 


Imp, 


possem ; 


' possemus. 


Perf, 


potuerim ; 


potuerimus. 


Plup. 


potuissem ; 


potuissem us. 




INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres, 


posse. 


Pres, potens (as an adjective). 


Perf, 


potuisse. 




127. 


] 


D6, 1 give, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


d6, 


d&re, dedl, d&tas. 






Active Voice. 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 




SINGULAR, 


PLURAL. 


Pres, 


do, das, dat ; 


daraus, datis, dant. 


Imp, 


dabam, etc, ; 


dabamus. 


Fut, 


dabo, etc, ; 


dabimus. 


Perf, 


dedi; 


dedimus. 


Plup, 


dederam ; 


dederamus. 


Fut, P, dedero ; 


dederimus. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres, 


dem ; 


demus. 


Imp, 


dSrem ; 


daremus. 


Perf, 


dederim ; 


dederimus. 


Plup, 


dedissem ; 


dedisse mus. 
IMPERATIVE. 


Pres, 


da; 


date. 


Fut, 


data; 


datote. 




data. 


danto. 




INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres, 


dare. 


dans. 


Perf, 


dedisse. • 




Fut, 


daturus esse. 


daturus. 




GERUND. 


SUPINE. 




dandl, etc. 


datum, datu. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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1. The Passive is inflected regularly with the short vowel. Thus: 
dSrI, d&tiir, d&bfttur, d&rfitur, etc, 

2. The archaic and poetic Present Subjunctive forms duim, duint, 
perduit, perdiiint, etc., are not from the root da-, but from du-, a 
collateral root of similar meaning. 

128. BdQ^/eaL 



ed5, 



PRINCIPAL PARTS 
6sse, 6dl, 



6B11B. 







Active Voice. 








INDICATIVE MOOD. 


. 


Pres. 


edo, 




edimus, 




es, 




estis, 




est; 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


edunt. 


Imp. 


essem, 




essemus. 




esses, 




essetis, 




esset ; 


IMPERATIVE. 


essent. 


Pres. 


es; 




este. 


Fut. 


esto; 




estate. 




esto ; 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres. esse. 

Passive Voice. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. yi Sing, estur. 


edunto. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imp. yi Sing, essetur. 

1. Observe the long vowel of the forms in 6s-, which alone distin- 
guishes them from the corresponding forms of esse, to be. 

2. Note comed5, comfisse, comSdl, oomfisua or oomSstus, 
consume. 

3. The Present Subjunctive has edim, -Is, -It, etc.y less often edam, 
-Ss, etc. 
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129. 




Fer5, 1 bear, 

PRINaPAL PARTS. 


ferS, 


ferre, tuU, Iftttis. 


« 




Active Voice. 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAU 


Pres, 


fero, fers, fert ; ferimus, fertis, ferant.^ 


Imp, 


ferebam ; 


ferebamus. 


Fut. 


feram; 


feremus. 


Perf, 


tull; 


tulimus. 


Plup, 


tuleram; 


tuleramus. 


Fut.P, tulero; . 


tulerimus. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. 


feram ; 


feramus. 


Imp, 


ferrem ; 


ferremus. 


Perf, 


tulerim ; 


tulerimus. 


Plup, 


tulissem ; 


tulissemus. 
IMPERATIVE. 


Pres, 


fer; 


ferte. 


Fut, 


ferto; 


fertote. 




ferto; 


ferunto. 




INFINITIVE 


. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


ferre. 


Pres, ferens. 


Perf. 


tulisse. 




Fut. 


laturus esse. Fut, laturus. 




GERUND. 


SUPINE. 


Gen, 


ferendi. 


, 


Dot, 


ferendo. 




Ace. 


ferendum. 


Ace. latum. 


Abl, 


ferendo. 


Abl. latu. 



1 It will be observed that not all the forms of fer5 lack the connecting vowel. 
Some of them, as ferimus, ferunt, follow the regular inflection of verbs of the 
Third Conjugation. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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Passive Voice. 




feror. 


ferri, 




latus Bam, to be borne. 






INDICATIVE MOOD. 






SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Pres, 


feror, ferris, 


fertur; 


ferimur, ferimini, feruntur. 


Imp, 


ferebar; 




ferebamur. 




Put, 


ferar; 




feremur. 




Perf, 


latus sum ; 




lati sumus. 




Plup, 


latus eram ; 




latr eramus. 




Pia, P, 


latus ero ; 




lati erimus. 








SUBaUNCTIVE. 




Pres. 


ferar ; 




feramur. 




Imp, 


ferrer ; 




ferremur. 




Perf, 


latus sim ; 




latr sTmus. 




Plup, 


latus essem 


• 


lati essemus. 








IMPERATIVE. 




Pres, 


ferre; 




ferimini. 




Put, 


fertor ; 
fertor ; 




feruntor. 






INFINmVE 


. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres, 


ferrl. 








Perf. 


latus esse. 




Perf, latus. 




Put, 


latum irl. 




Ger. ferendus. 




So also the Compounds — 






afFero 


afFerre 


attuli 


allatus 


bringtoward 


aufero 


auferre 


abstuir 


ablatus 


take away 


confero 


conferre 


contuli 


collatus 


compare 


differo 


difFerre 


distuli 


dilatus 


put off 


efFero 


elFerre 


extuli 


elatus 


carry out 


infero 


inferre . 


intuli 


Hiatus 


bring against 


offero 


ofFerre 


obtuir 


oblatus 


present 


refero 


referre 


rettuli 


relatus 


bring back 



Note. — The forms sustuU and subiatus belong to toll5. 
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130. 



Void, ii515, mS15. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



v615y 


velle, 


volul, 


to wish. 


II515, 


n511e, 


ndlul, 


to be unwilUng. 


inftl5, 


miUle, 


mftlnX, 


' to prefer. 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 


4 


Pres, 


vols, 


n5l5, 


maid. 




VIS, 


non VIS, 


mavis. 




vult; 


non vult ; 


mavult; 




volumus, 


nolumus, 


malumus, 




vultis, 


n5n vultis, 


mavultis, 




volunt. 


nolunt. 


malunt. 


Imp. 


volebam. 


nolebam. 


mSlebam. 


Fut. 


volam. 


n5lam. 


malam. 


Perf. 


voluT. 


n51ui. 


maluT. 


Plup. 


volueram. 


nolueram. 


malueram. 


Fut.P, 


voluero. 


n5luer5. 


maluerd. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres, velim, -Is, -it, etc. ndlim. 

Imp. vellem, -es, -et, etc, n5]lem. 

Perf, voluerim. n5luerim. 

Plup, voluissem. ndluissem. 



malim. 
mallem. 
maluerim. 
maluissem. 



IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. noli; nolTte. 
Put, nolTto; nolltote. 
ndirto; nolunto. 



Pres, 
Perf, 


velle. 
voluisse. 


INFINITIVE. 

nolle, 
noliiisse. 


m^le. 
maluisse. 


Pres, 


volens. 


PARTICIPLE, 
nolens. 





IRREGULAR VERBS. 



lOI 



131. 



ff5, 



PI6. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

fieri, factus stim, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



to becqnUy be mtuU* 





SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Pres, 


fio, fis, fit ; 


fimus, fitis, fiunt. 


Imp, 


fiebam; 


fiebamus. 


Fut, 


fiam; 


fiSmus. 


Perf, 


&ctus sum ; 


£Eicti sumus. 


Plup, 


factus eram ; 


£Bictir erSmus. 


Fut, P 


. factus ero ; 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 


£u:ti erimus. 


Pres, 


fiam; 


fiamus. 


Imp, 


fierem ; 


fieremus. 


Perf. 


&ctus sim; 


£Eicti simus. 


Plup, 


&ctus essem ; 

IMPERATIVE. 


fiurti essemus. 


Pres. 
IN 


ft; 

FINITIVE. 


fite. 
PARTICIPLE. 



Pres. fieri. 

Perf, factus esse. Perf, factus. 

Fut, factum Tri. Ger. fi^iciendus. 

Note. — A few isolated forms of compounds of fI5 occur; as, dSfit, 
lacks; Ihfit, begins. 

132. 





Ed. 

PRINCIPAL 


PARTS. 




^ 


56, 


Ire, Iv^ 


ittim (eat), 


to go. 




INDICATIVE 


MOOD. 








SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 


Pres. 


eo, is, it ; 






imus, itis, eunt. 


Imp. 


ibam; 






ibamus. 


Fut. 


ibo; 






ibimus. 


Perf. 


Ivi (ii) ; 






ivimus (iimus). 


Plup. 


iveram (ieram); 






iveramus (ieramus). 


Fut, P. 


ivero (ier5) ; 






iverimus (ierimus). 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 




SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 


Pres. 


earn; 






eamus. 


Imp, 


Trem; 






iremus. 


Perf, 


Iverim (ierim) ; 




Tverimus (ierimus). 


Plup. 


ivissem (iissem, 


Issem) ; 


ivissemus (iissemus, Issemus). 






IMPERATIVE. 


Pres, 


i; 






Ite. 


Fut. 


ltd; 
ito; 

INFINITIVE. 






Itote, 
eunta. 

PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


Ire. 




Pres. 


iens. 


Perf, 


Tvisse (Tsse). 


• 


{Gen. 


euntis.) 


Fut. 


iturus esse. 




Fut. 


ituras. Gerundive, eundum. 



QERUND. SUPINE. 

eundl, etc. itum, itu. 

I. Transitive compounds of e5 admit the full Passive inflection ; as, 
adeor, adiris, adXtur, etc. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective Verbs lack certain forms. The following are 
the most important : — 

133. Used Mainly in the Perfect System. 
Coeply I have begun. Memini, I remember. OdI, I hate. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Perf. coepi. 
Plup. coeperam. 
Ft4t. P. coepero. 



memim. 

memineram. 

meminero. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Perf. coeperim. meminerim. 

Plup. coepissem. 



meminissem. 



odI. 

oderara. 

odero. 



oderim. 
odissem. 



IMPERATIVE. 
Sing, memento ; Plur, mementote. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Perf, coepisse. meminisse. 

Fut, coepturus esse. 



ddisse. 
osurus esse. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Perf, coeptus, begun. 6sus. 

Fut. coepturus. dsurus. 

1 . When coepi governs a Passive Infinitive it usually takes the form 
coeptuB eat ; as, am&rl coepttui est, he began to be laved, 

2. Note that memini and 5dl, though Perfect in form, are Present 
in sense. Similarly the Pluperfect and Future Perfect have the force of 
the Imperfect and Future ; as, memineram, / remembered i 5derd» 
/ shall hate, 

134. Inquam, / say (inserted between words of a direct quotation). 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



SINGULAR. 

Pres, inquam, 
inquis, 
inquit ; 

Fut, 



PLURAL. 



inquiunt. 



135. 



mquies, 
inquiet. 

Perf. "^d Sing, inquit. 

A] 6, 1 say, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 



SINGULAR. 

Pres, ajo, 

ais, 

alt; 
Imp, ajebam, 

ajebas, 

ajebat ; 

Perf, ^dStng, ait. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres ^d Sing, ajat. 
Note. — For alsne, do you mean f ain is common. 



PLURAL. 



ajunt. 
ajebamus, 
ajebatis, 
ajebant. 



I04 INFLECTIONS. 



136. Fftxl, to speak. 

This is inflected regularly in the peifect tenses. In the Present 
System it has — 



Pres* 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



fatur. 
Fut, fabor, 



^bitur. 

Impv, fare. 

Inf, fari. 

Pres, Partic, fantis, £intT, eU, 

Gerund^ G.y £iDdi ; D. and AbL, fando. 

Gerundive^ fandus. 

Note. — Forms of f&ii are rare. More frequent are its compounds; as, — 
aff&tur, he addresses ; praef ftmur, we say in advance, 

137. Other Defective Forms. 

1. Que5y quire, quivl, to he abUy and nequefi, neqtilrd, nequlvl, 
to be unabUy are inflected like ed, but occur chiefly in the Present Tense, 
and there only in special forms. 

2. Quaesd, / entreat; quaeBnmuB, we entreat. 

3. Cedo (2d sing. Impv.), oette (2d plu.) ; give me, tell me. 

4. SalvS, salvSte, kail. Also Infinitive, salvSre. 

5. Hav6 (av6), hav6te, hail. Also Infinitive, havSre. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

138. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English, // 
snows y it seems y etc. They have no personal subject, but 
may take an Infinitive, a Clause, or a Neuter Pronoun ; 
as, m6 pudet h5o fSclBBe, lit. it shames me to have done this ; 
h6o deoet, this is fitting. Here belong — 

I. Verbs denoting operations of the weather; as, — 

fulget fulsit it Ughiens 

tonat tonuit it thunders 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 



lOS 



grandinat 








it hails 


ningit 




ninxit 




it snows 


pluit 




pluit 




it rains 


II. Special Verbs. 








paenitet 


paenitere 


paenituit 




it repents 


piget 


pigere 


piguit 




it grieves 


pudet 


pudere 


puduit 




it causes shame 


taedet 


taedere 


taeduit 




it disgusts 


miseret 


miserere 


miseruit 




it causes pity 


libet 


libere 


libuit 




it pleases 


licet 


licere 


licuit 




it is lawful 


oportet 


oportere 


oportuit 




it is fitting 


decet 


decere 


decuit 




it is becoming 


dedecet 


dedecere 


dedecuit 




it is unbecoming 


refert 


referre 


retulit 




it coftcerns 


III. Verbs Impersonal only in Special Senses. 




constat 


constare 


constitit 




itis evidefii 


praestat 


praestare 


praestitit 




it is better 


juvat 


juvare 


juvit 




it delights 


apparet 


apparere 


apparuit 




it appears 


placet 


placere 


placuit (placitum est) it pleases 


accedit 


accedere 


accessit 




it is added 


accidit 


accidera 


accidit 




it happens 


contingit 


contingere 


contigit 




it happens 


evenit 


evenire 


evenit 




it turns out 


interest 


interesse 


interfuit 




it concerns 


• 

IV. The Passive of Intransitive Verbs ; 


as, — 




itur 


lit. U is 


gone 


i.e. 


some one goes 


curritur 


lit. it is run 


i.e. 


some one runs 


ventum est 


lit. it has been come 


i.e. 


some one has come 


veniendum est 


lit. // must be come 


i.e. 


somebody must comi 


pugnari potest 


lit. it can be fought 


ue. 


somebody can fight 



Part III. 



PARTICLES. 



139. Particles are the four Parts of Speech that do not 
admit of inflection ; viz. Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tions, Interjections. 

ADVZiRBS. 

140. Adverbs denote manner, place, time, or degree. 
Most adverbs are in origin case-forms which, have become 
stereotyped by usage. The common adverbial terminations 
have already been given above (§ 76). The following 
Table of Correlatives is important : — 



Rblativb and Intsrrogativb. Dbmonstrativb. 

ubi, where ; where f hic, here, 

ibl, illic, istic, there, 
qu6, whither; whither f hue, hither, 

ed, istiic, iliac, 
'' _ thither, 

nnde, whence ; whence f hinc, hence. 

^ inde, istinc, illinc, 



qua, where ; where f 



thence, 
hSlc, by this way, 
eSl, istSlc, illSlc, by 

that way, 
nunc, now, 
turn, tunc, then, 
totiSna, so often. 



cum, when, 
quando, when f 
quotiSna, as often as ; 

how often f 
quam, as much as ; how tarn, so much, 

muchf 
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Indbfinitb 

alicubl, fisquam, ds- 
piam, somewhere, 

aliquo, to some place. 



alicunde, from some- 
where, 

aliquft, dy some way. 



aliquandd, umquam, 
sometime^ ever, 

aliquotifins, some 
number of times, 

aliquantum, 
somewhat. 
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PRISFOSinONS. 

141. Prepositions show relations of words. The fol- 
lowing Prepositions govern the Accusative : — 

ad, to, contra, against, post, after, 

adversus, against, ergft, toward, praeter, past, 

adversum, toward^ eztrft, outside, prope, near, 

against, fnfrS, below. propter, on account of. 

ante, before, inter, between. aecondum, after, 

apud, with, near. intrS, within, subter, beneath, 

circSl, around, jtlztSl, near, super, over. 

circiter, about, ob, on account of. suprft, above. 

circum, around, penes, in the hands of, trSns, across. 

cis, this side of, per, through. , ultra, beyond. 

citrSl, this side of, pone, behind, versus, toward. 

1 . Usque is often prefixed to ad, in the sense of even ; as, — 

lisque ad urbem, even to the city. 

2. Versus always follows its case ; as, — 

Rdmam versus, toward Rome. 
It may be coinbined with a preceding Preposition ; as, — 

ad urbem versus, toward the city. 

3. Like prope, the Comparatives propior, propius, and the Super- 
latives prozimus, prozimS, sometimes govern the Accusative ; as, — 

Ubil prozimS RhSnum incolunt, the Ubii dwell next to the Rhine ; 
propius castra hostium, nearer the camp of the enemy. 

142. The following Prepositions govern the Ablative : — 

a, ab, abByfromy by, cum, with. pr6, in front of 

.ahaque, without. M, from, concerning. for. 

^ coram, in the presence S, eJL,fromt out of. sine, without, 

of ^prae, before, — tenus, up to, 

1. A, ab, abs. Before vowels or h, ab must be used; before con- 
sonants we find sometimes a, sometimes ab (the latter usually not 
before the labials b, p, f , v, m ; nor before c, g, q, or t) ; abs occurs 
only before t3, and a is admissible even there. 

2. E, ex. Before vowels or h, ez must be used; before conso- 
nants, we find sometimes S, sometimes ex 
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3. TenuB regularly follows its case, as, pectoribus tenus, up to the 
breast. It sometimes governs the Genitive, as, labrSrum tenua, as far 
as the lips, 

4: Cum is appended to the Pronouns of the First and Second 
Persons, and to the Reflexive Pronoun; usually also to the Relative 
and Interrogative. Thus : — 

mecum nobiscum qu5cum or cum quo 

tecum vobiscum quacum or cum qua 

secum quibuscum or cum quibus 

On quTcum, see § 89, Footnote i. 

143. Two Prepositions, in, /«, into^ and sub, under^ gov- 
ern both the Accusative and the Ablative. With the Ac- 
cusative they denote motion ; with the Ablative, rest ; as, — 

in nrbem, into the city ; in urbe, in the city. 

I. Subter and super are also occasionally construed with the 
Ablative. 

144. Relation of Adverbs and Prepositions. 

1. Prepositions were originally Adverbs, and many of ihem still 
retain their adverbial meaning; as, post, afterwards,^ an|;e, previ- 
ously ; contrSl, on the other hand^ etc. ^ 

2. Conversely several words, usually adverbs, are occasionally 
employed as prepositions ; as, — 

clam, pridifi, with the Accusative, 
prooul, simul, palam, with the Ablative. 

3. Andstrophe. A Preposition sometimes follows its case. This 
is called Andstrophe ; as, — 

eX, quds inter erat, those among whom he was. 
Anastrophe occurs chiefly with dissyllabic prepositions. 

CONJUNCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS. 

145. I. Conjunctions are used to connect ideas. For 
Coordinate Conjunctions, see §§ 341 flf. Subordinate Con- 
junctions are treated in connection with Subordinate Clauses. 

2. Interjections express emotion. Thus : — ^ 

1. Surprise; as, 6n, eooe, 5. 

2. Joy ; as, id, euoe. 

3. Sorrow and Pain ; as, hen, 6heu, vae, pr5. 

4. Calling ; as, heua, eho. 



Part IV. 
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I. DBRTVATTVUS. 

146. Derivatives are formed by appending certain ter- 
minations called Suffixes to stems of verbs, nouns, or 
adjectives. 

A. NOUNS. 
1. NouQB derived from Verbs. 

147? I . The suffix-tor (-sor), Fem. -trix, denotes ihe agent ; as, — 

Victor, vlctrlz, victor ; dSffinsor, defender. 

Note. — The suffix -tor is occasionally appended to noun stems ; as, — 

erladl&tor, gladiator (from ^ladixis). 

2. The suffix -or (originally -da) denotes an activity or a condi- 
tion; as, — 

amor, love ; timor, fear ; dolor, pain, 

3. The suffixes -ti5 (-sld), Gen. -dnis, and -tus (-sub), Gen. -fLs, 
denote an action as in process ; as, — 

vSnSltiQ, hunting; obsessid, blockade; gemittis, sighing; cursus, 
running. 

Note. — Rarer endings with the same force are : — 

a) -ttLra, -sara; as,— 

sepulttLra, burial ; mSnstlra, measuriMg, 

b) -ium; as,— 

eraudium, rejoicing, 

c) -id5; las, — 

cupld5, denre, 
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4 The suffixes -men, -mentoxn, -cram, -tmm, -bolam, -calimiy 
denote the means or place of an action ; as, — 

Ifimen (Ifio-s-men), U^; ▼oc&bnlam, word; 

dmlbnentiuii, ornament ; docnmentam, proof; 

sepolcmm, grave ; aratnim, plough ; 

▼ehicnlom, carriage. 



148. 



2. Norms derived from Norms. 

I. Diminutives end in — 





-nlos. 


(-ala, -nlrtm) 






-olos, 


(-ola, ' -olnm), ; 


after a vowel 




-cnlosy 


(-cola, -cnlnm) 






-ellns, 


(-ella, -ellnm) 




9« —^ 


-illos, 


(-iUa, -iUnm) 




as, 


nldnlus 


little nest 


(nidus) ; 




vlrgula. 


wand 


(virga) ; 




oppidnlrmi, little town 


(oppidrun) ; 




flUolas, 


little son 


(fnius) ; 




opnscnlum, little work 


(opus) ; 




tabella, 


tablet 


(tabnla) ; 




laplllus, 


pebble 


(lapis). 



Note i. — It will be observed that in gender the Diminutives follow the gender 
of the words from which they are derived. 

Note 2. — The endings -ellus, -illus contain the primitive form of the diminu- 
tive suffix, v/ar., -I0-, Thus : — 

aerellus, field, for affer-lus; 
lapillus, pebble, for lapid-lus. 

2. The suffix -iam appended to nouns denoting persons designates 
either a collection of such persons or their function ; as, — 

collegium, a corporation^ body of colleagues (collSga) ; 
sacerddtdum, priestly function (sacerdds) . 

3. The suffixes -SLrium, -Stum, -He; designate a place where objects 
are kept or are found in abundance ; as^ — 

colombariam, dove-cote (colamba) ; 

ollvStum, oUve-orchard (oUva) ; 

ovlle, sheep-fold (ovis). 
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4. The suffix -atuB denotes official position or honor 'y as, — 

o5n8al&tti8, consulship (cdnaul). 

5. The suffix -Ina appended to nouns denoting persons designates 
a vocation or the place where U is carried on ; as, — 

dootrlna, leaching (doctor, leacher) ; 

mediolna, Ihe art of healing (medicus, physician) ; 

sUtrlna, cobbUr'^s shop (sfltor, cobbler), 

6. Patronymics are Greek proper names denoting son of , , ,y 
daughter of , , , , They have the following suffixes : — 

a) Masculines: -idSs, -adSs, -IdSs; as, Priamid6B, son of 
Priam ; AeneadSa, son of Aeneas ; PfiUdSs, son of Peleus. 

b) Feminines : -Sis, -is, -ias ; as, NfirSis, daughter of Nereus ; 
Atlantis, daughter of Atlas; Thaumantias, daughter of 
Thaumas. 

3. Nouns derived from Adjectives. 

149. The suffixes -tfts (-itfis), -tUdd (-ittld5), -ia, -itia are used 
for the formation of abstract nouns denoting qualities ; as, — 

bonitfts, goodness; celeritfts, swiftness; jnagnitUdd, greatness,^ 
audftcia, boldness; Bmloitiay friendship, 

B, ADJECTIVES. 
1. Adjectives derived from Verbs. 

150. I . The suffixes -bundus and -cundus give nearly the force 
of a present participle ; as, — 

tremebundus, /r^/»M>^; jflcundus Quvd), pleasing. 

2. The suffixes -Six and -ulus denote an inclination or tendency y 
mostly a faulty one; as, — 

loquax, loquacious ; crSdulos, credulous. 

3. The suffix -idus denotes a state; as, — 

calidus, ^/; MmidMB, timid ; ovL'pidxiBj eager. 

4. The suffixes -ilis and -bilis denote capacity or ability^ usually in 
a passive sense ; as, — 

fiRgiUBy fragile (i.e. capable of being broken) ; 
docilis, docile. 
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2. AdjectiTefl derived from Nomis. 

a) From Common Nouns, 

151. I . The suffixes -ens and -inna are appended to names of sab- 
stances or materials ; as, — 

anrens, of gold ; f erreus, of iron ; f Sginns, of beech, 

2. The suffixes -ina, -ions, -Ilis, -aiis, -Sris, -arias, -nns, 4biiiB, 
-Innfl, -Ivos, -Snsie signify belonging tOy connected with i as, — 

5rfttdriaa, oratorical ; legidnSrios, legionary; 

bellicuB, pertaining to war ; patemoB, paternal ; 
cl vilis, ciznl ; nrbflnos, of the city ; 

rSgalis, regal ; marlnns, marine ; 

cdnsnlftris, consular ; aestivna, pertaining to summer ; 

circSnaia, belonging to the circus, 

3. The suffixes -dana and -lentna denote fullness ; as, — 

pericaldana, ftdl of danger, gl5ri5aaa, glorious ; 

dangerous ; opolentua, wealthy. 

4. The suffix -tua has the force oi provided with ; as, — 
barbitua, bearded] atellfttua, set with stars. 

b) From Proper Names. 

152. I. Names oi persons take the suffixes : -Sniia, -laniia, -Inna ; 

as, — 

Cat5ni&naa, belonging to Cato ; PlanOnna, belonging to Plautus. 

2. Names of nations take the suffixes -icua, -iua ; as, — 
GermSnicua, German; ThrSciua, Thracian. 

3. Names of places take the suffixes -Snna, -Inoa, -Snaia, -aena, 
-iua; as, — 

R5manaa, Roman ; Ath5ni5naia, Athenian ; 

Amerlnua, of Anieria ; Sm3rrnaeaa, of Smyrna ; 

Corinthina, Corinthian. 

Note. Snna and -finaia, appended to names of countries, desig- 
nate something stcUioned in the country or connected with it, but not 
indigenous; as, — 

bellum Africftnum, a war {of Romans with Romans') in Africa, 
bellnm Hiapftnifinae, a war carried on in Spain* 
legidnfia QallicSnae, {Roman) legions stationed in Gaul. 
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3. Adjectivea derived from Adjectives. 

153. Diminutives in -Ins sometimes occur ; as, — 

parvoloB, little ; 

xniselluB (passer), poor little (sparrow) ; 

pauperoulus, needy. 

4. Adjectives derived from Adverbs. 

154. These end in -emus, -ternus, -tfnna, -tXnus ; as, — 



hodiemus, 


of to-day 


(hodie) ; 


hesternus, 


of yesterday 


(herl) ; 


intestinus, 


internal 


(intus) ; 


difltinns, 


long-lasting 


(did). 



C VERBS. 

1. Verbs derived from Verbs. 

155. I . Inceptives or Inchoatives. These end in -sc5, and are 

formed from Present Stems. They denote the beginning of an action ; 
as, — 

Iaba8c5, degin to totter (from lab5) ; 

horrSsc5, grow rough (from horreS) ; 

trem5so5, begin to tremble (from trem5) ; 

obdormlscd, fall asleep (from dormi5). 

2. Frequentatives or Intensives. ■ These denote a repeated 
or energetic action » They are formed from the Participial Stem, and 
end in -td or -sS. Those derived from verbs of the First Conjugation 
end in -it6 (not -at6, as we should expect). Examples of Frequenta- 
tives are — 

jact5, toss abouty brandish (from jaci5, hurl) ; 

cursd, run hither and thither (from curr5, run) ; 
volitS, flit about (from vol5,/^). 

a. Some double Frequentatives occur ; as, — 



cantit5, 


sing over and over 


(cantd) ; 


cursitO, 


keep running about 


(cursO); 


ventitO, 


keep coming. 





h, agit6, set in motion^ is formed from the Present Stem. 
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3. Desiderattves. These denote a desire to do something. They 
are formed from the Participial Stem, and end in -uri6 ; as, — 

88iiri5, desire to eaty am hungry (ed5) ; 

partmi5, want to brtng forth, am in labor (pari5) . 

2. Verbs derived from Nouns and Adjeotives 

(Denominatdves) . 

156. Denominatives of the First Conjugation are mostly transitive, 
those of the Second exclusively intransitive. Those of the Third and 
Fourth Conjugations are partly transitive, partly intransitive. Exam- 
ples are — 



a) From Nouns : — 




fraudo, defraud 


(fraus) ; 


vesti5, clothe 


(vestis) ; 


fldreo, bloom 


(fids). 


b) From Adjectives : — 




liberd, free 


(liber) ; 


saevid, be fierce 


(saevus). 


D, ADVERBS. 



157. I . Adverbs derived from verbs are formed from the Participial 
Stem by means of the suffix -im ; as, — 

cert&tim, emulously (cert5) ; 
cursim, in haste (curr6) ; 
statim, immediately (sto). 

2. Adverbs derived from nouns and adjectives are formed : — 

cl) With the suffixes -tim (-sim), -&tim; as, — 

grad&tim, step by step ; 
paul&tdm, gradually ; 
viritim, man by man, 

b) With the suffix -tus ; as, — 

antlquitus, of old; 
xSidlcituB, from the roots, 

c) With the suffix -ter ; as, — 

breviter, briefly. 
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n. COMPOT7NDS. 

158. I. Compounds are formed by the union of simple 
words. The second member usually contains the essential 
meaning of the compound; the first member expresses 
some modification of this. 

2. Vowel changes often occur in the process of composition. 
Thus : — 

a. In the second member of compounds. (See § 7. i.) 

b. The final vowel of the stem of the first member of the com- 
pound often appears as 1 where we should expect 9 or &; 
sometimes it is dropped altogether, and in case of consonant 
stems I is often inserted ; as, — 

signif er, standard-hearer ; 
tubicen, trumpeter ; 
magnanimos, htgh-minded; 
xn&triclda, matricide, 

159. Examples of Compounds. 

1 . Nouns : — 

a) Preposition + Noun ; as, — 

d5-decuB, disgrace ; 
pro-avus, great-grandfather. 

b) Noun + Verb Stem ; as, — 

agri-cola, farmer ; 
f rStri-cIda, fratricide. 

2. Adjectives: — 

a) Preposition + Adjective (or Noun) ; as, — 

per-magnus, very great; 
aub-obscQras, rather obscure; 
&-m5n8, frantic. 

b) Adjective + Noun ; as, — 

magn-animus, great-hearted ; 
celeri-p58, swift-footed. 

c) Noun + Verb Stem ; as, — 

partl-ceps, sharing; 
morti-fer, death-deating. 
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3. Verbs: — 

The second member is always a verb. The first may be — 

a) A Noun ; as, — 

aedi-ficd, build, 

b) An Adjective ; as, — 

ampli-ficd, enlarge. 

c) An Adverb ; as, — 

male-dlc5, rail at. 

d) Another Verb; as, — 

cale-facid, make warm. 

e) A Preposition ; as, — 

ab-jung5, detach; 
re-f er5, bring back ; 
di8-cem5, distinguish ; 
ex-specto, await. 

Note. — Here belong the so-called Inseparable Prepositions 

ambi- (amb-), around; 

dis- (dir-, dl-), apart ^ asunder; 

^oX'y forward; 

red- (re-), back; 

86d- (s^'-)y apart from; 

v6-, without. 

4. Adverbs : — 

These are of various types ; as, — 

ante&, before ; 

Ilic5 (in loc5), on the spot ; 
imprimis, especially ; 
obviam, in the way. 



Part V. 
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160. Syntax treats of the use of words in sentences. 

Chapter I. — Sentences. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

161. Sentences may be classified as follows : — 

1 . Declarative, which state something ; as, — 

puer scrlbit, the boy is writing. 

2. Interrogative, which ask a question; as, — 

quid puer acrlbit, what is the boy writing f 

3. Exclamatory, which are in the form of an exclamation ; as, — 

quot librds scribit, how many books he writes ! 

4. Imperative, which express a command or an admonition ; as, — 

Bcribe, write I 

FORM OF INTERROQATIVE SENTENCES. 

162. Questions may be either Word-Questions or Sen- 
tence-Questions. 

I. Word-Questions. These are introduced by the various 
interrogative pronouns and adverbs; such as — quUi, qui, 

quSlia, quantua, quot, quotiena, qu5, quft, etc. Thus : — 

quia venit, who comes f 
quam diH manfibit, how long will he stay f 
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2. Sentence-Qnestions. These are introduced — 

a) By n5ime implying the answer ^yes"* i as, — 
n5niie vidfitis, do you not seef 

b) By nnm impljdng the answer *'no'^ ^ as, — 

nnm exspectas, do you expect f {i.e. you don't expect, do you f) 

c) By the enclitic ^le, appended to the emphatic word (which 
osoally stands first), and simply asking for information ; as, — 
vidSsne, do you seef 

A question introduced by -ne may receive a special impli- 
cation from the context ; as, — 

sSnsistlne, did you not perceive f 

d) Sometimes by no special word, particularly in expressions of 
surprise or indignation ; as, — 

tu in jfidicnm cdnspectnm venire andSs, tio you dare to 
come into the presence of the judges f 

3. Rhetorical Questions. These are questions merely in 
form, being employed to express an emphatic assertion; 
as, quls dnbitat, who doubts f (^=no one doubts). 

4. Double Questions. Double Questions are introduced 
by the following particles : — 

utmin . . . an \ 



-ne an ; 



an. 



is it honorable or base f 



If the second member is negative, ann5n (less often necne) is used. 
Examples : — 

utrum honestum est an turpe, 
honestiunne est an turpe, 
honestnm est an turpe, 
simtne di anndn, are there gods or not? 

a. An was not originally confined to double questions, but in- 
troduced single questions, having the force of -ne, n5nne, 
or num. Traces of this use survive in classical Latin ; as, — 

A r5bu8 gerendls abstrahit senectUs. Quibus? An 
els quae juventUte geruntur et vlribus ? Old age (it is 
alleged) withdraws men from active pursuits. From what 
pursuits f Is it not merely from those which are carried on 
by the strength of youth f 
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5. Answers. 

a. The answer Yes is expressed by itii^ etlam, v8r6, 
8fln6, or by repetition of the verb ; as, -^ 

^vlane locum mQt6miiB?^ <sftn6.^ ^ Shall we change the 
placer 'Certainly: 

< eattsne vSa 16g&tl? ' * aomaa.^ < Are you envoys f ' * K«.' 

b. The answer No is expressed by nfin, minime, 
minims v6r6, or by repeating the verb with a 
negative ; as, — 

* j am ea pr aeteriit ? ' * n6n.' < Nas it passed f ' * Nb: 

< estne f rater intua ? ' ' n6n eat.' * /s your brother within f ' 

'No: 

SUBJECT A19D PREDICATE. 

163. The two essential parts of a sentence are the Sub- 
ject and Predicate. 

The Subject is that concerning which something is said, 
asked, etc. The Predicate is that which is said, asked, 
etc, CO f teeming the Subject. 

SIMPLE AKD COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

164. Sentences containing but one Subject and one 
Predicate are called Simple Sentences, those containing 
more are called Compound Sentences. Thus *puer Ubrda 
legit, the boy reads books, is a Simple Sentence ; but puer 
librfia legit et epiatulfta acrlbit, the boy reads books and 
writes letters, is a Compound Sentence. The different 
members of a Compound Sentence are called Clauses. 

165. Coordinate and Subordinate Clauses. Clauses which 
stand upon an equality are called Coordinate; a Clause dependent 
upon another is called Subordinate. Thus in puer libr5a legit et 
epiatulSa aorlbit the two clauses are Coordinate ; but in puer libr5a 
legit-^uoa pater acrlbit, the boy reads the books which his father writes, 
the second clause is Subordinate to the first. 
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Chapter II. — Syntax of Nouns. 

SUBJECT. 

166. The Subject of a Finite Verb {i.e. any form of 
the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Imperative) is in the Nomi- 
native Case. 

1. The Subject may be — 

a) A Noun or Pronoun; as, — 

puer soxibit, the boy writes ; 
hlo acxibit, thts man writes, 

b) An Infinitive ; as, — 

dec5ram est pr5 patrift morf , to die for one*s country is a 
noble thing, 

c) A Clause ; as, — 

opportune accidit quod vidisti, it happened opportunely 
that you saw, 

2. A Personal Pronoun as Subject is usually implied in the Verb, 
and is not separately expressed ; as, — 

scribo, / write ; videt, he sees, 

a. But for the purpose of emphasis or contrast the Pronoun b 
expressed; as, — 

ego scribo et tfl legls, / write, and you read, 

3. The v«rb is sometimes omitted when it can be easily supplied 
from the context, especially the auxiliary sum ; as, — 

r6ct5 ille {so, facit), he does rightly; c5nsul profeotus {sc, est), the 
consul set out, 

PREDICATE NOUNS. 

167. A Predicate Noun is one connected with the Sub- 
ject by some form of the verb Sum or a similar verb. 

168. A Predicate Noun agrees with its Subject in 
Case ; ^ as, — 

1 For the Predicate Genitive, see \\ 198, 3 ; 303, 5, 
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Cicerd drfttor fait, Cicero was an orator ; 
Numa creStua eat r5x, Numa was elected king, 

1 . When possible, the Predicate Noun usually agrees with its Sub- 
ject in Gender also ; as, — 

philoaophia eat vltae m^^txa^ philosophy is the guide of life, 

2, Besides aum, the verbs most frequently accompanied by a Predi- 
cate Noun are — 

a) fid, 6vad5, exaiatd ; maned ; videor ; as, — 

Croeana n5n aemper mftnait rSx, Croesus did not always 
remain king, 

b) Passive verbs of makings calling, regarding, etc. ; as, creor, 
appellor, habeor ; as, — 

Rdmulna r5x appellfttua eat, Romulus was called king; 
habitna eat deua, he was regarded as a gocL 

APPOSITIVES. 

169. I. An Appositive is a Noun explaining or defin- 
ing another Noun denoting the same person or thing; as, — 

Cicer5 cdnaul, Cicero, the Consul; 
urba R5ma, the city Rome, 

2. An Appositive agrees with its Subject in Case; as, — 

opera Cicer5nia drStdria, the works of Cicero, the orator ; 
apud H5rodotum, patrem hiatoriae, in the works of Herodotus, the 
father of history, 

3. When possible, the Appositive agrees with its Subject in Gen- 
der also; as, — 

aaaentStid adjQtrXz viMQmaL, /lattery, the promoter of evils, 

4. A Locative may take in Apposition the Ablative of urba or 
oppidum, with or without a preposition ; as, — 

CorinthI, Achftiae urbe, or in Achfiiae urbe, at Cortnth, a city of 
Greece, 

5. Partitive Apposition. A Noun denoting a whole is frequentiy 
followed by an Appositive denoting a part ; as, — 

mllitea, fortiaaimua quiaque, hoatibua reatit6runt, the soldiers, all 
the bravest of them, resisted the enemy. 
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THE CASES. 

THE NOMINATIVE. 

170. The Nominative is confined to its use as Subject, 
Appositive, or Predicate Noun, as already explained. See 
§§ 166-169. 

THE VOCATIVE. 

171. The Vocative is the Case of direct address ; as, — 

cr6dite mihi, jiidicSs, believe me^ judges, 

1. By a species of attraction, the Nominative is occasionally used 
for the Vocative, especially in poetry and formal prose ; as, audi ttl, 
populuB AlbftniiB, hear ye^ AWan people I 

2. Similarly the Appositive of a Vocative may, in poetry, stand in 
the Nominative ; as, nate, mea magna potentia solna, O son, alone 
the source of my great power* 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 

172. The Accusative is the Case of the Direct Object. 

173. The Direct Object may express either of the two 
following relations : — 

A. The Person or Thing Affected by the action ; as, — 

consulem interfficit, he slew the consul; 
lego libriun, / read the book. 

B, The Result PROoycED by the action ; as, — 

librum scrlpsi, I wrote a book (J,e. produced one) ; 
templum strait, he constructs a temple* 

174. Verbs that admit a Direct Object of either of these 
two types are Transitive Verbs. 

a. Verbs that regularly take a Direct Object are sometimes used 
without it. They are then said to be employed absolutely; 
as, — 

rtimor est meum gnatum amftre, it is rumored that my 
son is in love* 
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Accusative of the Peraon or Thing Affected. 

175. I. This is the most frequent use of the Accu- 
sative ; as in — 

parentes amftmus, we love our parents; 
mare aspicit, he gazes at the sea. 

2. The following classes of Verbs taking an Accusative of this kind 
are worthy of note : — 

a) Many Intransitive Verbs, when compounded with a Preposi' 
tion, become Transitive. Thus : — 

1 ) Compounds of circtim, praeter, trftns ; as, — 

hostfis circumstftre, to surround the enemy ; 
urbem praeterXre, to pass by the city; 
milrda tr&nscendere, to climb over t/ie wcUls, 

2) Less frequently, compounds of ad, per, in, aub ; as, — 

adire urbem, to visit the city ; ^ 

peragr&re Italiam, to travel through Italy ; 
inire magiatrStum, to take office ; 
aubire perlculum, to undergo danger, 

b) Many Verbs expressing emotions, regularly Intransitive, have 
also a Transitive use ; as, — 

queror fStum, /lament my /ate; 

doleo ejua mortem, I grieve at his death ; 

ride5 tuam atultitiam, /laugh at your foUy, 

So also IQged, maered, mourn ; gem5, bemoan ; horre5, 
shudder^ and others. 

c) The impersonals decet, it becomes ; dfidecet, it is unbecom- 
ing; juvat, it pleases, take the Accusative of the Person 
Affebted; as, — 

m5 decet haec dicere, it becomes me to say this. 

d) In poetry many Passive Verbs, in imitation of Greek usage, 
are employed as Middles (§ 256, i ; 2), and take the Accu- 
sative as Object ; as, — 

galeam induitur, he puts on his helmet ; 

cinctua tempora hederft, having bound his temples with 

ivy; 
ndd5 ainua coliecta, having gathered her dress in a knot. 
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Accusative of the Resolt Produced. 

176. I. The ordinary type of this Accusative is seen in 
such expressions as — 

librum scribo, / write a book ; 
domum aedifico, I build a house, 

2. Many Verbs usually Intransitive take a Neuter Pronoun^ or 
Adjective^ as an Accusative of Result. Thus : — 

a) A Neuter Pronoun ; as, — 

haec gemSbat, he niade these moans ; 
idem gl5riftri, to make the same boast ; 
eadem peccat, he makes the same mistakes, 

b) A Neuter Adjective, — particularly -^4^>t/w« of number or 
amount, — multum, multa, pauoa, etc, ; also nihil ; as, — 

multa ege5, 1 have many needs \ 
pauca studet, he has few interests^ 
multum valet, he has great strength ; 
nihU peccat, he makes no mistake. 

Note. — In poetiy other Adjectives are freely used in this constmction ; as, — 

minitantem v&na, making vain threats ; 
acerba XM&tia, giving a fierce look; 
dulce loquentem, sweetly talking, 

3. The adverbial use of several Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives 
grows out of this Accusative ; as, — 

multum aunt in vSn&tidne, they are much engaged in hunting, 

a. So also pldrimum, very greatly; pl5rumque, generally; 
aUquid, somewhat; quid, why? nihil, not at all; etc, 

4. Sometimes an Intransitive Verb takes an Accusative of Result 
which is of kindred etymology with the Verb. This is called a Cog- 
nate Accusative, and is usually modified by an Adjective ; as, — 

aempiternam servittltem serviat, let him serve an everlasting slavery ; 
vltam dUram vl3i^ I have lived a hard life, 

a. Sometimes the Cognate Accusative b not of kindred ety- 
mology, but merely of kindred meaning ; as, — 

stadium ouxrit^ he runs a race; 

Olympia vincit, he wins an Olympic victory. 
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5. The Accusative of Result occurs also after Verbs oi tasting zxid 
smelling; as, — 

piadB mare sapit, the fish tastes of the sea ; 

drfttidnfis antlquitatem redolent, the speeches smack of the fast. 

T^^o Acousatives — Direct Object and Predicate AocusatiTe. 

177. I. Many Verbs of Makings Choosing^ Callings 
Showing, and the like, take two Accusatives, one of the 
Person or Thing Affected, the other a Predicate Accusa- 
tive; as, — 

m6 ]i5r5dem f5cit, he fnade me heir. 

Here mS is Direct Object, h6r6d6m Predicate Accusative. 
So also-^ 

eum jQdicem o5p6re, they took him as judge ; 

urbem R5mam vocSvit, he called the city Rome ; 

b5 vinim praeetitit, he showed himself a man. 

2. The Predicate Accusative may be an Adjecdve as well as a Noun ; 
as, — 

hominSa caecds reddit onpiditfta, covetousness renders men blind; 
Apolld Sdcratem aapientissimnm jQdicftvit, Apollo adjudged SoC" 
rates the wisest man. 

a. Some Verbs, as reddO, usually admit only an Adjective as the Predicate 
Accusative. 

3. In the Passive the Direct Object becomes the Subject, and the 
Predicate Accusative becomes Predicate Nominative (§ 168. 2. ^) ; as, — 

nrbs R5ma vocSta est, the city was called Rome. 

a. Not all Verbs admit the Passive construction ; reddO and efflclO, for 
example, never take it. 

Two AcousativeB — Peraon and Thing. 

178. I. Some Verbs take two Accusatives, one of 
the Person Affected, the other of the Result Produced, 
Thus : — 

d) Vtxhs oi requesting zxi6, demanding; as, — 

dtium divds rogat, he asks the gods for rest; 
mS dn&8 5ratidn6a postulfta, you demand two speeches of 
me. 
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So also 5rd, poBc5, repo8c5, ezpo8c5, flSgitS, though 
some of these prefer the Ablative with ab to the Accusative 
of the Person ; as, — 

opem ft tS poBc5, / demand aid of you. 

b) Verbs ol teaching (doceS and its compounds) ; as, — 
t8 litterfts doce5y I tea^h you your letters. 

c) Vtrhsoi inquiring; as, — 

tft haec rogd, I ask you this; 

t8 Bententiam rogd, I ask you your opinion. 

a) Several Special Verbs ; - viz. moned, admone5, coininoned, 
cdgd, acctUid, argn5, and a few others. These admit only 
a Neuter Pronoun or Adjective as Accusative of the Thing ; 
as, — 

hoc tft moned, I give you this advice; 

m5 id acciisftB, you bring this accusation against me ; 

id cdgit noB nftttira, nature compels us (to) this. 

e) One Verb of concealing, c616 ; as, — 

n5n t8 cSULvI Bermonein, / have not concealed the conver* 
sation from you. 

2. In the Passive construction the Accusative of the Person becomes 
the Subject, and the Accusative of the Thing is retained ; as, — 

oninfiB artSB Sdoctus est, he was taught all accomplishments; 
rogfttuB Bum sententiani, / was asked my opinion ; 
multa admonSmur, we are given many admonitions. 

a. Only a few Verbs admit the Passive constractibn. 

Two AccuaativeB vrith Compounds. 

179. I. Transitive compounds of trftns may take two 
Accusatives, one dependent upon the Verb, the other 
upon the Preposition ; as, — 

mllitSB flUmen trftnaportat, he leads his soldiers across the truer. 

2. With other compounds this construction is rare. 

3. In the Passive the Accusative dependent upon the preposition is 
retained; as, — 

mllitfiB flmnen trftdflcSbantur, the soldiers were led iuross the river. 
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Synecdochical (or Qreek) Accusative. 

180. I . The Synecdochical (or Greek) Accusative denotes the pari 
to which an action or quality refers ; as, — 

tremit artCLs, literally, he trembles as to his limbs ^ i e. his limbs tremble ; 
nUda GrenCL, lit. bare as to the knee, i.e. with knee bare ; 
manUs revlnctus, lit. tied as to the hands, i.e. with hands tied. 

a. Note that this construction — 

\jfL^ Is borrowed from the Greek. 

Wf) Is chiefly confined to poetry. 

K) Usually refers to a part of the body. 

^ '<£) Is used with Adjectives as well as Verbs. 

Accusative of Time and Space. 

181. I. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are 
denoted by the Accusative; as, — 

quadrSlgintSl annos vladt, he lived forty years ; 

hic locus passfls sescent5s aberat, this place was six hundred paces 

away ; 
arborSs quInquSLgintSl ped6s altae, trees Jifty feet high ; 
abhinc septem annos, seven years ago. 

2. Emphasis is sometimes added by using the Preposition per; as, 
per biennium labSrSvI, I toiled throughout two years. 

Accusative of Limit of Motion. 

182. I. The Accusative of Limit of Motion is used — 

tf ) With names of Towns, Small Islands^ and Peninsulas ; as, — 

R5mam vSnf, /came to Ropte; 

Ath6uSls proficlscitur, he sets out for Athens; 

DSlum pervSnl, I arrived at Delos. 

U) With domum, dom58, rUs ; as, — 

domum revertitur, he returns home; 
rus Ib6, / shall go to the country. 

Note. ^- When domus means house (i.e. building), it takes a prep- 
osition; as, — 

in domum veterem remigrftre, to move back to an old house. 
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2. Other designatioas of place than those above mentioned require 
a Preposition to denote Limit of Motion ; as, — 

ad Italiam vSnit, he came to Italy, 

a. The Preposition is also customary with the Accusatives 
urbexn or oppidtun when they stand in apposition with the 
name of a town ; aJs, — 

Thedam, in oppidum magnum, to Thala^ a large town ; 
Qenavam ad oppidum, to the town Geneva, 

b. The name of a town denoting limit of motion may be com- 
bined with the name of a country or other word dependent 
upon a preposition ; as, — 

Thtiri5s in Italiam pervectns, carried to Thurii in Italy; 
cum Ao6n ad ezercitum vSnisset, when he had come to 
the army at Ace, 

3. To denote toward^ to the vicinity ofy in the vicinity ofy ad is used ; 
as, — 

ad Tarentum v6nl, / came to the vicinity of Tarentum ; 

ad CannSa pugna facta isst, a battle was fought near Cannae, 

4. In poetry the Accusative of any noun denoting a place may be 
used without a preposition to express the limit of motion ; as, — 

Italiam v6nit, he came to Italy, 

5. The goal notion seems to represent the original function of the 
Accusative Case. Traces of this primitive force are recognizable in the 
phrase infitiSLs Ire, to deny (lit. to go to a denial)^ and a few other 
similar expressions. 

Accusative in Ezclamations. 

183. The Accusative, generally modified by an Adjecfi 
tive, is used in Exclamations ; as, — 

m6 miserum, ahy wretched me I 

O *£ allSlcem spem, oh^ deceptive hope ! 

Accusative as Subject of the. Infinitive. 

184. The Subject of the Infinitive is put in the Accusa- 
tive; as, — 

vide5 hominem abire, I see that the man is going away. 
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Other Uses of the Accusative. 

185. Here belong — 

1. Some Accusatives which were originally Appositives; viz. — 

id genus, of that kind; as, hominSs id genus, men of thai kind 
(originally homines, id genus hominum, men^ that kind 
of men) ; 

virile secus, muliebre secus, of the male sex^of the female sex; 

meam vicem, tuam vlcem, etc.^ for my party etc. ; 

bonam partem, magnam partem, in large part ; 

niaximam partem, for the most part, 

2. Some phrases of doubtful origin ; as, — 

id temporis, at that time ; quod si, dut if; 

id aetatis, at thai time ; c6tera, in other respects, 

THE DATIVE. 

186. The Dative case, in general, expresses relations 
which are designated in English by the prepositions to 
and for. . 

Dative of Indirect Object. 

187. The commonest use of the Dative is to denote the 
person to whom something is given, said, or done. Thus : — 

I. With transitive verbs in connection with the Accu- 
sative; as, — 

hanc pecCLniam mihi dat, he gives me this money ; 
haec n5bls dixit, he said this to us. 

a. Some verbs which take this construction (particularly 
d5n6 and circumd5) admit also the Accusative of the per- 
son along with the Ablative of the thing. Thus : — 

Either ThemistocU mfinera d5navit, he presented gifts to 

Themistoclesy or 
Themistoclem miLneribus dSnSvit, he presented Themis- 

tocles with gifts ; 
urbl mtlr5s circumdat, he builds walls arouftd the city, or 
urbem mtirls circumdat, he surrounds the city with walls. 
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II. With many intransitive verbs; as, — 

nfilll labSrl oSdit, he yields to no labor, 

a. Here belong many verbs signifying favor^ help, infurey 
please J displease, trust, distrust, command, obey, serve, resistj- 
indulge, spare,- pardon, envy, threaten, be angry, believe, 
persuade, and the like ; as, — 

Caesar popnlAribus favet, Caesar favors (i,e, is favor- 

able to) the popular party ; 
amlda c5iifld5, / trust (to) my friends ; 
Orgetorix Helv6til8 persuSslt, Orgetorix persuaded 

(made it acceptable to) the Helvetians ; 
bonis nocet qui maUs pardt, he injures (does harm to) 

the good, who spares the bad. 

Note. — It is to be borne in mind that these verbs do not take tiie Dative by 
virtue of tiieir apparent English equivalence, but simply because they are intransp- 
tiv^ and adapted to an indirect object. Some verbs of the same apparent English 
equivalence are transitive and govern the Accusative ; as, juvO, laedO, dSlectO. 
Thus: audentSs deus juvat, God helps the bold; n§mlnem laesit, he 
injured no one, 

b. Verbs of this class are used in the passive only impersonally ; 
as, — 

tibi parcitur, you are spared] 

mihi persuSdStur, I am being persuaded; 

el invidStur, he is envied, 

£, Some of the foregoing verbs admit also a Direct Object in connection . 
with the Dative ; as, — 

mihi mortem minit&tur, he threatens me with death (threatens 
death tome), 

III. With many verbs compounded with the preposi- 
tions : ad, ante, circum, com,^ in, inter, ob, post, prae, pr5, 
4iub, super. 

These verbs fall into two main classes, — 

I. Many simple verbs which cannot take a Dative of the indirect 
object become capable of doing so when compounded with a preposi- 
tion; as, — 

affllctis succurrit, he helps the afflicted; 

ezercitui praef uit, he was in command of the army ; 

intersnm c5nsiliis, / share in the deliberations, 

1 Many such verbs were originally intransitive in English also, and once gov- 
erned the Dative. ^ This was the original form of the preposition c\ini. 
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2. Many transitive verbs which take only a direct object become 
capable, when compounded, of taking a dative also as indirect 
object; as, — 

pecflniae pud5tem aiitet)5nit, he puts honor before money ; 
Inicere spem amicis, to inspire hope in one*s friends ; 
mtUiItiSnl Labi6num praefScit, he put Lahienus in charge of the 
fortifications. 

Dative of Reference. 

188. I. The Dative of Reference denotes the person to 
whom a statement refers, of whom it is true^ or to whom it 
is of interest ; as, — 

mihi ante cculSs -vexB^aiB, you hover before my eyes (lit. hover before 

the eyes to me) ; 
illl sevSritSls am5rem n5n dSminuit, in his case severity did not 

diminish love (lit. to him severity did not diminish) ; 
interclfldere inimlols commeSLtnm, to cut off the supplies of the 

enemy. 

a. Note the phrase alicui interdloere aquft et Ifirnl. to interdict one 
from fire and water. 

Note. — The Dative of Reference, unlike the Dative of Indirect Object, does 
not modify the verb, but rather the sentence as a whole. It is ofj^en used where, 
according to the English idiom, we should expect a Genitive ; so in the first and 
third of the above examples. 

2. Special varieties of the Dative of Reference are — 

d) Dative of the Local Standpoint. This is regularly a 
participle; as, — 

oppidum primum Thessaliae venientibus ab Eplr5, the 
first town of Thessaly as you come from Epirus (lit. 
to those coming from Epirus). 

b) Ethical Dative. This name is given to those Dative con- 
structions of the personal pronouns in which the connection 
of the Dative with the rest of the sentence is of the very 
slightest sort ; as, — 

td mihi istSus audaoiam dSfendia? tell me, do you defend 

that man^s audacity f 
quid mihi Celsus agit? what is my Celsus doing f 
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c) Dative of Person Judging ; as, — 

erit ille mihi semper deus, he will always be a god to me 

(i,e. in my opinion) ; 
quae ista servittls tarn clftr5 hominl, how can thai be 

slavery to so illustrious a man (i.e. to his mind) ! 

d) Dative of Separation. Some verbs of taking ceway^ 
especdaily compounds of ab, d6, ez, ad, govern a Dative of 
the person, less often of the thing ; as, — 

hon5reni dStrSzSrunt homini, they took away the honor 

from the man ; 
Caesar rSgl tetrarohiam Sripuit, Caesar took the tetrarchy 

away from the king; 
silicl sointillam ezctidit, he struck a spark from the fUnt. 

Dative of Agency. 

189. The Dative is used to denote agency — 

1. Regularly with the Gerundive; as, — 

haec n5bls agenda sunt, these things must be done by us ; 
mihi eundum est, I must go (lit. it must be gone by me), 

a. To avoid ambiguity, ft with the Ablative is sometimes used with the 
Genmdive; as, — 

hostibxis ft n5bls paroendum est, the enemy must be spared by us, 

2. Much less frequently with the compound tenses of the passive 
voice and the perfect passive participle ; as, — 

disputftti5 quae mihi nflper habita est, the discussion which was 
recently conducted by me, 

3. Rarely with the uncompounded tenses of the passive ; as, — 
honesta bonis virls quaeruntur, noble ends are sought by good men. 

Dative of Possession. 

190. The Dative of Possession occurs with the verb esse 
in such expressions as : — 

mihi est liber, / have a book ; 

mihi ndmen est Mftrcus, I have the name Marcus, 

I . But with nomen est the name is more commonly attracted into 
the Dative ; as, mihi Mftro5 n5men est. 
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Dative of Purpose or Tendency. 

191. The Dative of Purpose or Tendency designates 
the end toward which an action is directed or the direction in 
which it tends. It is used — 

1. Unaccompanied by another Dative ; as, — 

oastrls locum dSligere, to choose a place for a camp ; 

Iegi5n6s praesidi5 relinquere, to leave the legions as a guard (lit. 

for a guard):, 
receptui canere, to sound the signal for a retreat, 

2. Much more frequentiy in connection with another Dative of the 
person : — 

a) Especially with some form of esse ; as, — 

fortdnae tuae mihi oUrae sxiaty your fortunes are a care to 

me (lit/wr a care) ; 
quibus sunt odi5, to whom they are an object of haired} 
cui bon5 ? to whom is it of advantage f 

b) With other verbs ; as, — 

h5s tibi mtineif mLsit, he' has sent these to you for a 

present ; 
FausaniSUi Atticls v6nit auzili5, Pausanias came to the 

aid of the Athenians (lit. to the Athenians for aid), 

3. In connection with the Gerundive; as, — 

decemviri ISgibus scrlbundls, decemvirs for codifying the laws ; 
mS gerend5 beU5 ducem creftvSre, ffte they have made leader for 
carrying on the war. 

Note. — This construction with the gerundive is not common till livy. 

Dative with Adjectives. 

192. The use of the Dative with Adjectives corresponds 
very closely to its use with verbs. Thus : — 

I. Corresponding to the Dative of Indirect Object it occurs with 
adjectives signifying : friendly ^ unfriendly^ similar j dissimilar^ equal^ 
near^ related tOy etc. ; as, — 

mihi inimlcus, hostile to me ; 

sunt proximX Qermftnls, they are next to the Germans ; 

noxiae poena pftr e8t5, let the penalty be equal to the damage. 
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a. For propior and prozimiiB with the Accusative, see 

§ 141, 3- 
2. Corresponding to the Dative of Purpose, the Dative occurs with 

adjectives signifying : suitabUy adapted, fit ; as, — 

castris id5neuB locus, a place fit for a camp ; 
apta diSs 8aorifioi5, a day suitable for a sacrifice. 

Note. — Adjectives of this last class often take the Accusative with ad. 

Dative of Direction. 

193. In the poets the Dative is occasionally used to denote the 
direction of motion ; as, — 

it clftmor oael5, tAe shotU goes heavenward; 

biner68 xlv5 fiaenti jace, cast the ashes toward a flowing stream, 

I . By an extension of this construction the poets sometimes use the 
Dative to denote the limit of motion ; as, — 

dum Lati5 deSs Inferret, till he should bring his gods to Latium, 

THE GENITIVE. 

194. The Genitive is used with Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Verbs. 

GENITIVE WITH NOUNS. 

195. With Nouns the Genitive is the case which defines 
the meaning of the limited noun more closely. This relation is 
generally indicated in English by the preposition of. There 
are the following varieties of the Genitive with Nouns : — 

Genitive of Origrin, Objective Genitive, 

Genitive of Material, Genitive of the Whole, 

Genitive of Possession, Appositional Genitive, 

Subjective Genitive, Genitive of Quality. 

196. Qenitiveof Origin; as, — 

M&rcl filius, the son of Marcus, 

197. Genitive of Material ; as, — 

talentum aurl, a talent of gold \ 
acervuB frUmenti, a pile of grain. 
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198. Genitive of Possession or Ownership ; as, — 

domus Cicer5nis, Cicero's house, 

1 . Here belongs the Genitive with cansft and grfttift. The Geni- 
tive always precedes ; as, — 

hominum cansft, j^ the sake of men ; 

me5mm amXc5mm grfttift, j^ the sake 0/ my friends. 

2. The Possessive Genitive is often used predicatively, especially 
with esse and fieri ; as, — 

domus est rSgis, the house is the kin^s ; 

stultl est in err5re man6re, it is (the part) of a fool to remain in 
error ; 

d6 bell5 jfldicium imperatSris est, n5n mllitnm, the decision con- 
cerning war belongs to the general^ not to the soldiers, 

a. For the difference in force between the Possessive Genitive and the Dative of 
Possession, see \ 359, i. 

199. Subjective Genitive. This denotes; the person who makes 
or produces something or who has a feeling] as, — 

dicta Plat5nis, the utterances of Plato ; 
tim5r6s llber5mm, the fears of the children, 

200. Objective Genitive. This denotes the object of an action 
or feeling \ as, *— 

metus deSrum, the fear of the gods \ 

amor libertfttis, love of liberty ; 

consuStfld5 bonSrum hominum, intercourse with good men, 

I . This relation is often expressed by means of prepositions ; as, — 
amor ergft parentis, love toward one'^s parents, 

201. Genitive of the TTThole. This designates the whole of 
which a part is taken. It is used — 

I . With Nouns, Pronouns, Comparatives, Superlatives, and Ordinal 
Numerals; as, ^- 

magna pars hominum, a great part of mankind] 

duo mXlia peditum, two thousand foot-soldiers ] 

quis mortftlium, who of mortals f 

major frfttrum, the elder of the brothers; 

g6ns maxima GtermftnSmm, the largest tribe of the Germans; 

primus omnium, the first of all. 
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a. Yet instead of the Genitive of the Whole we often find ex or d6 with 
the Ablative, regularly so with Cardinal numbers and quldam ; as, — 

fideiiseimus d6 servls, the most tmsfy of the slaves ; 
quldam ex amiols, certain 0/ his friends ; 
anxis ez xnlUtibus. one of the soldiers, 

t. In English we often use of where there is no relation of whole to part. 
In such cases the Latin is more exact, and does not use the Genitive ; 
as,— 

quot V08 estis, how many of you are there f 

treoenti oonJtirftTinius, three hundred of us have conspired {ue. 
we, three hundred in number). 

2. The Genitive of the Whole is used also with the Nominative or 
Accusative Singular Neuter of Pronouns, or of Adjectives used sub- 
stantively ; also with the Adverbs parum, aatia, and partim when 
used substantively ; as, — 

quid oSnaill, wAat purpose f 
tantum oibi, so much food ^ 
plfls auotSritStlB, ntore authority ; 
minus labdris, less labor ; ' 

satis peci&niae, enough money ; 
parum industriae, too little industry, 

a. An Adjective of the second declension used substantively may be em- 
ployed as a Genitive of the Whole ; as, nihil boni, nothisig good, 

b. But Adjectives of the third declension agree directly with the noun they 
limit ; as, nihil dulcius, nothing stoeeter, 

3. Occasionally we find the Genitive of the Whole dependent upon 
Adverbs of place ; as, — 

ubi terrftrum ? ubi gentium ? where in the world f 

a. By an extension of this usage the Genitive Sometimes occurs in depend- 
ence upon pxidlS and postrldlS, but only in the phrases prldlS 
ejus di§I, on the day before that; postridiS ejus dlSI, on the day 
after that, 

202. Appositional Genitive. The Genitive sometimes has the 
force of an appositive ; as, — 

n5men rSgis, the name of king; 
poena mortis, the penalty of death; 
ars scribendl, the art of writing, 

203. Genitive of Quality. The Genitive modified by an Adjec- 
tive is used to denote quality. This construction presents several 
varieties. Thus it is used — 
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1 . To denote some internal or permanent characteristic of a person 
or thing; as, — 

vir magnae virtfitia, a man of great virtue ; 
rati5ti6B ejus modi, considerations of that sort, 

a. Only a limited number of Adjectives occur in this construction, chiefly 
mafirnus, znaziznTis, sounmus, tantua, along with ejiia. 

2. To denote measure {breadth^ lengthy etc.) ; as, — 

fossa qnlndecim pedum, a trench fifteen feet wide (or deep) \ 
ezsilium decern annSrom, an exile of ten years. 

3. Equivalent to the Genitive of Quality (though probably of different 
origin) are the Genitives tanti, quanti, parvl, magnl, minSris, plflris, 
minimi, plQriml, maziml. These are used predicatively to denote 
indefinite value ; as, — 

nfllla studia tantI sunt, no studies are of so much value i 

magnl opera ejus e:^[BtimSlta est, his assistance was highly esteemed. 

4. By an extension of the notion of value, quanti, tantI, plfbia, 
and min5ri8 are also used with verbs of buying and sellings to denote 
indefinite price ; as, — 

quanti aedSs Smistl, at how high a price did you purchase the house t 

5. Any of the above varieties of the Genitive of Quality may be 
used predicatively; as, — 

tantae mdlis erat R5mftnam condere gentem, of so great difficulty 
was it to found the Roman race, 

GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 

204. The Genitive is used with many Adjectives to 

limit the extent of their application. Thus : — 

I. With adjectives signifying desire, knowledge, familiarity, mem^ 
ory, participation, power, fullness, and their opposites ; as, — 

studiSsus discendl, desirous of learning; 

pexItuB belli, skilled in war ; 

InsuStus labSris, unused to toil ; 

immemor mandfttl tul, unntindful of your commission ; 

plena perlcul5rum eat vita, Itfe is full of dangers, 

a. Some participles used adjectively also take the Genitive ; as, — 

dUifirSna vSrit&tiB, fond of truth: 
am&ns patriae, devoted to one*! country. 
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2. Sometimes with proprios and ooxnmfUiifl ; as, — 

virl propria est fortitfldS, bravery is characteristic of a man, 
memoria est oommflnis omnium artium^ memory is common to all 
professions. 

a. proprius and oommanis are also construed with the Dative. 

3. With similis the Genitive is the commoner construction in 
Cicero, when the reference is to living objects ; as, — 

flliiiB patris Bimillimas est, the son is exactly like his father; 
met similis, like me ; vestrl similis, like you. 

When the reference is to things, both Genitive and Dative occur ; as, — 
mora somnS (or somni) similis est, death is like sleep, 

4. In the poets and later prose writers the use of the Genitive with Adjectives 
is extended far beyond earlier limits; as, atrSz 2xSxtA, fierce of temper ; incer- 
tus cSnsill, undecided in purpose, 

GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 

205. The Genitive is used with the following classes of 
Verbs : — 

itfemiizi, HenLinlscor, Obliviscor, 

206. I. When referring to Persons — 

a, memini always takes the Genitive of personal or reflexive 
pronouns; as, — 

mel memineris, remember me I 
noBtrf meminit, he remembers us. 

With other words denoting persons memini takes the Accusative, 
rarely the Genitive ; as, — 

Sullam memin!^ I recall Sulla; 
vlvSrum memini, / remember t/te living, 

b, obliviscor regularly takes the Genitive ; as, — 
Epicflrl non licet obllvisci, we mustnH forget Epicurus, 

2, When referring to Things, memini, reminlsoor, obllvls- 
cor take sometimes the Genitive, sometimes the Accusative, without 
difference of meaning ; as, — 

animus praeterit5rum meminit, the mind remembers the past; 
meministlne nSmina, do you remember the names? 
reminlscere veteris inoommodi, remember the former disaster : 
reminlscSns aoerbitfttem, remembering the bitterness. 
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a. But neuter pronouns, and adjectives used substantively, r^[ularly stand 
in the Accusative ; as, — 

haec zneminl, / remefnder this ; 

multa rexninlscor, / remember many things, 

3. The phrase xnihi (tibi, etc) in mentem venit, following the analogy of 
mexninl, takes the Genitive ; as,>- 

mlhi patriae veniSbat in mentem, / remembered my country, 

Admoneo, Commoned, Commonefacid* 

207. These verbs, in addition to an Accusative of tjje 
person, occasionally take a Genitive of the thing ; as, — 

t6 veteris amicitiae commonefaci5, / remind you of our old 

friendship. 

a. But more frequently (in Cicero almost invariably) these verbs take dS 
with the Ablative ; as, — 

m§ admonSs d6 sorOre, you remind me of your sister, 

b, A neuter pronoun or adjective used substantively regularly stands in 
the Accusative (178. i,d) ; as, — 

tS h5c admoneO, I give you this warning. 

Verbs of Judicial Action. 

208. I. Verbs of Acciising, Convicting^ Acquitting take 
the Genitive of the charge ; as, — 

m^ iiXxtl aocHaatj he accuses me of theft ; 

Verrem avSUitiae coarguit, he convicts Verres of avarice; 

impiet&tis absoltltuB eat, he was acquitted of blasphemy, 

2. Verbs of Condemning t2ke — 

a. The Genitive of the charge ; as, — 

pecuniae pflblicae condemnfttus, condemned (on the 
charge) of embezzlement (lit. public money) ; 

capitis damnSltus, condemned on a capital charge (lit. on 
a charge involving his head), 

b. The Ablative of the penalty ; as, — 

capite damnSltus est, he was condemned to death ; 

mllle nummis damnSltua est, he was condemned {to pay) 

a thousand sesterces (lit. by a thousand sesterces^ Abl. of 

Means). 
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3. Note the phrases : — 
vOti damn&tus, v5tl reus, having attained one's prayer (lit. condemned on the 

score of one's vow) ; 
d6 vl, {accused, convicted, etc.) 0/ assault; 
inter slc&riSs, (accused, convicted, etc.) of murder. 

Genitive with Impersonal Verbs. 

209. I. The Impersonals pudet, paenitet, miseret, taedet, 
piget take the Accusative of the person affected^ along with 
the Genitive of the person or thing toward whom the feeling 
is directed ; as, — 

pndet mS tul, I am ashamed of you (lit. // shames me of you) ; 
paenitet ni6 hfljus facti, I repent of this act; 
eum taedet vltae, he is weary of life; 
paupenim t6 rx^eie^^ you pity the poor, 

a. Instead of the Genitive of the thing we often find an Infinitive or Neuter 
Pronoun used as subject of tlie verb. Thus : — 

m6 paenitet h5c fScisse, / repent of having done this; 
m6 h5o pudet. / am ashamed of this, 

2. Misereor and miserSscd also govern the Genitive; as, — 
miserSminI sodSrum, pity the allies. 

Interest, R^fert 

210. With interest, it concerns, three points enter into 
consideration; viz, — 

a) tYiQ person concerned ; 

6) the thing about which he is concerned ; 

^) the extent of his concern. 

211. I. The person concerned is regularly denoted by 
the Genitive; as, — 

patris interest, it concerfis the father, 

a. But instead of the Genitive of the personal pronouns, mel, 
tul, nostri, vestrl, the Latin uses the Ablative Singular 
Feminine of the Possessive, viz, : meft, tuft, etc, ; as, — 

meft interest, it concerns me. 
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2. The thing about which a person is concerned is 
denoted — 

a) by a Neuter Pronoun as subject ; as, — 

h5c rel pflblicae interest, this concerns the state. 

b) by an Infinitive ; as, — 

omnium interest val6re, it concerns aU to keep weU. 

c) by an Indirect Question ; as, — 

meft interest quand5 venifts, / am concerned as to when 
you are coming, 

3. The degree of concern is denoted — 

cl) by the Genitive (cf . § 203, 3) : magnl, parvl, etc, ; as, — 
meft magnl interest, it concerns me greatly, 

b) by the Adverbs, magnopere, magis, maximS, etc, ; as, — 
oivium miniinS interest, it concerns the citizens very little* 

c) by the Neuters, multnm, plfls, minus, etc, ; as, — 
multum vestrft interest, it concerns you much, 

4. R6fert follows interest in its construction, except that it rarely 
takes the Genitive of the person. Thus : — 

meSl rSf ert, it concerns me ; 

but rarely ilHus rSfert, it concerns him, 

Qenitive with Other Verbs. 

212. I. Verbs of Plenty and Want sometimes gqvern 
the Genitive ; as, — 

peotiniae indig6s,^(7i^ need money, 

a. These verbs more commonly take the Ablative (§ 214, i) ; 
indiged is the only verb which has a preference for the 
Genitive. 

2. Potior, though usually followed by the Ablative, sometimes takes 
the Genitive, almost always so in Sallust ; and regularly in the phrase : 
potlrl r6rum, to get control of affairs, 

3. In poetry some verbs take the Genitive in imitation of the Greek ; as, — 

dSsine querell&rum. cease your complaints: 
operum BOl^tl, freed from their tasks. 
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THE ABLATIVE. 

213. The Latin Ablative unites in itself three cases which 
were originally distinct both in form and in meaning ; viz. — 

The Ablative or from-case. 
The Instrumental or with- case. 
The Locative or where-case. 

The uses of the Latin Ablative accordingly fall into 
Genuine Ablative uses, Instrumental uses, and Locative 
uses. 

GENUINE ABLATIVE USES. 
Ablative of Separation. 

214. The Ablative of Separation is construed sometimes 
with, sometimes without, a preposition, 

I. The following words regularly take the Ablative without a 
preposition*: — 

a) The Verbs oi freeing: liber 6, bo1v5, lev6 ; 

b) The Verbs of depriving: prlv6, spoUSy ezu5y frauds, 
nud5; 

c) The Verbs oilacking: egeo, oare5, vac5; 

d) The corresponding Adjectives, liber, inSnis, vacuus, nfldus, 
and some others of similar meaning. 

Thus : — 

cflrls Wjer&tvLBy freed from cares; 

Caesar hostSs armis ezuit, Caesar stripped the enemy of 

their amis ; 
caret sSnsH commiini, he lacks common sense ; 
auadliS eget, he needs help ; 
bonSrum vita vacua est mettl, the life of the good is free 

from fear. 

Note i.— Yet Adjectives and liber5 may take the preposition ab, — regu- 
larly so with the Ablative of persons ; as, — 

urbem & tyrannO llberarunt, they freed the city from the tyrant. 
Note 2. — IndlgreO usually takes the Genitive. See \ 212, i, a. 
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2. Of Verbs signifying to keep from, to remove, to withdraw, some 
take the preposition, others omit it. The same Verb often admits both 
constructions. Examples : — 

abatinSre cib5, to abstain from food ; 

hoBtSs finibuB prohibuSrunt, they kept the enemy from their borders; 

praedonSs ab insula prohibuit, he kept the pirates from the island. 

3. Other VerlJs of separation usually take the Ablative with a Prep- 
osition, particularly compounds of dis- and sS- ; as, — 

disaentio ft tfi, f dissent from you ; 

BScernantur % nobis, let them be separated from us, 

4. The Preposition is freely omitted in poetry. 

Ablative of Source. 

215. The Ablative of Source is used with the participles 

nfttus and ortus (in poetry also with editus, satus, and some 

others), to designate /^r^«/^^^ or station; as, — 

Jove n&tuB, son offupUer ; 

summo loc6 nfttus, high-born (lit. born from a very high place) ; 

nobili genere ortus, born of a noble family, 

1 . Pronouns regularly (nouns rarely) take eac ; as, 

ex m6 n^tus, sprung from me, 

2. To denote remoter descent, ortus ab, or oriundus (with or 
without ab), is used ; as, — 

ab XJlize oriundus, descended from Ulysses, 

Ablative of Agent. 

216. The Ablative accompanied by a (ab) is used with 
passive verbs to denote the personal agent ; as, — 

ft Caesare accusfttus est, he was arraigned by Caesar, 

1 . Collective nouns referring to persons, and abstract nouns when 
personified, may be construed as the personal agent. Thus : — 

hostSs ft fortfUift dSser^bantur, tJke enemy were deserted by Fortune ; 
.ft multitCldine hostiuin moiitSs teaSbantur^ the mountains were held 
by a multitude of the enemy, 

2. Names of animals sometimes admit the same construction. Thus : — 

9. canibus lanl&tus est, he zoos torn to pieces by dogs. 
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AblatiTe of Comparison. 

217. I. The Ablative is often used with Comparatives 
in the sense of than ; as, — 

melle dulcior, sweeter than honey; 

patria mihi vlt& cSbior est, my country is dearer to me than life. 

2. This construction, as a rule, occurs only as a substitute for quam 
{than) with the Nominative or Accusative. In other cases quam must 
be used ; as, — 

tuX studiSsior sum quam illlus, / am fonder of you than of him. 

Studidsior illQ would have meant, / am fonder of you than he is, 

Plfls, xninus, amplius, longius are often employed ^ the equiv- 
alents of plClB quam, minus quam, elc. Thus : — 

amplius vIgintX urbSs incenduntur, more than twenty cities are 

fired; 
minus quinque milia prScessit, he advanced less than five miles. 

3. Note the use of opIniOne with Comparatives ; as,— 

opIniOne oelerius venit, he comes more quickfy than expected (lit./!^a« opinion), 

INSTRUMENTAL USES OF THE ABLATIVE. 

Ablative of Means. 

218. The Ablative is used to denote means or instru- 
ment; as, — 

Alexander sagittft vulnerfttus est, Alexander was wounded by an 
arrow. 

There are the following special varieties of this Ablative : — 

I . Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds take 
the Ablative ; as, — 

divitils tltitur, he uses his wealth (lit. he benefits himself by his 

wealth) ; 
vita fruitur, he enjoys life (lit. he enjoys himself by life) ; 
mflnere fungor, I perform my*duty (lit. I busy myself with duty) ; 
came vescuntur, th^ eat flesh (lit. feed themselves by means of) \ 
castrls potltus est, he got possession of the camp (lit. made himself 

powerful by the camp) . 

a. Potior sometimes governs the Genitive. See § 212, 2. 
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2. With opua eat (rarely {Lsus est), there is need; as, — 

duce n5bl8 opus est, we need a leader. 

a. A Neuter Pronoun or Adjective often stands as subject with 
opus as predicate. Thus : — 

h5c xnihi opus est, t/izs is necessary for me. 

b. An ordinary substantive rarely stands as subject. Thus diuc 
nobis opus est is a rare form of expression. 

c. Note the occasional use of a perfect passive participle with opus est ; 
as, — 

opus est properfttO, there is need of haste, 

3. With nitor, innlzus, and frStus ; as, — 

nititur hastSl, he rests on a spear (lit. supports himself by a spear) \ 
frStus virtute, relying on virtue (lit. supported by virtue) . 

4. With continSri^ c5nsistere, o5nstfire, consist of] as, — 

nervis et ossibus continentur, they consist of sinews and bones (lit. 

they are held together by sinews and bones) ; 
mortSUI consistit oorpore mundus, the world consists of mortal sulh 

stance (lit. holds together by means of etc), 

6. In expressions of the following type : — 

quid hdo homine faciSls, what can you do with this man f 
quid mea TulliolSl flet, what will become of my dear TuUia f (lit. what 
will be done with my dear Tullia f) 

7. In the following special phrases at variance with the ordinary 
English idiom : — 

proelio contendere, vincere, to contend^ conquer in battle ; 
proeliS lacessere, to provoke to battle; 
currtl vehl, to ride in a chariot ; 
pedibus Ire, to go on foot ; 
oastris sS tenure, to keep in camp, 

8. With Verbs oi filling and Adjectives oi plenty ; as, — 
fossils virgultis Qompl6runt, they filled the trenches with brush, 

a. But plSnus more commonly takes the Genitive. See \ 204, i. 

9. Under < Means' belongs also the Ablative of the Way by 
Which; as, — 

vinum Tiberl d6veotuxn, wine brought down {by) the Tiber. 
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10. The means may be a person as well as a thing. Thus : — 

multibus & lactl LemannO ad xnontem JtLram mtLruxn perdHcit, wUk 
(f>. by means of) his troops he runs a waU/rom Lahe Geneva to Aft, Jura, 

Ablative of Canse. 

219. The Ablajive is used to denote cause ; as, — 

xaulta gl5riae cupiditSte f 6oity he did many things on account of his 
love of glory, 

1. So especially with verbs denoting mental states; as, dSlector, 
^ude5, laetor, gl5rior, fld5, c5nfld5. Also with contentus; 
as, — 

fort^nft amid gaude5, / rejoice at' the fortune of my friend (i>. on 

account ofit)\' 
viot5ri& sua glSriantur, they exuU over their victory ; 
natfLrft loci oQuRdSbant, they trusted in the character of their coufitry 

(lit. were confident on account of the character), 

a. fldO and cGnfldO always take the Dative of the person (§ 187. II. a) ; 
sometimes the Dative of the thing. 

2. As Ablatives of Cause are to be reckoned also such Ablatives as 
jusstl, by order of injussd, without the order ^ rogatd, etc. 

Ablative of Manner. 

220. The Ablative with cum is used to denote manner; 

as, — 

cum gravitate loquitur, he speaks with dignity, 

1. The preposition may be absent when the Ablative is modified 
by an adjective ; as, — 

magna gravitate loquitur, he speaks with great dignity, 

2. The preposition is regularly absent in the expressions jtlre, 
injuria, joco, vl, fraude, voluntate, fClrt5, silenti5. 

3. A special variety of the Ablative of Manner denotes that in ac* 
cordance with which or in pursuance of which anything is Or is done. 
It is generally used without a preposition. Thus : — 

mea sententia, according to my opinion ; 
suls moribus, in accordance with their custom ; 
sua sponte, voluntarily, of his {their) own accord; 
ea con,dici5ne, on these terms. 
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Ablative of Attendant Ciroumstanoe. 

221. The Ablative is often used to denote an attendant 

circumstance of an action or an event ; as, — 

bonis anspioiiSy under good auspices ; 

nfllla est alterc&ti5 olSm5ribuB umquam habita majSribus^ no 

debate was ever held under circumstances of greater applause ; 
ezstingaitur ingenti lUcttl provinoiae, he dies under circumstances 

of great grief on the part of the province ; 
longd interv&U5 aequitur, he follows at a great distance. 

Ablative of Accompaniment. 

222. The Ablative with cum is used with verbs of motion 
to denote accompaniment ; as, — 

cum comitibuB prof ectus est, he set out with his attendants ; 
cum febxi domum rediit, he returned home with afez>er, 
I. In military expressions the Ablative may stand without onm 
when modified by any adjective except a numeral ; as, — 
omnibus c5pils, ing^nH ezercitii, magna mantL ; but usually cum 
ezercitfl, cum duSLbus legionibus. 

Ablative of Association. 

222 A. The Ablative is often used with verbs ^i joinings 

mixingy c tinging ^ exchanging ; also with asauescS, oQnsuescO, 

assugfaciS, and some others to denote association ; as, — 

improbitfts scelere j tin eta, badness joined with crime; 

aSr cal5re admiztus, air mixed with heat ; 

assuStus lab5re, accustomed to (lit familiarized wit A) toil; 

pacem bell5 permiitant, they change Peace for (lit. ztnth) war. 

Ablative of Degree of Difference. 

223. The Ablative is used with comparatives and words 
involving comparison (as post, ante, Infra, supra) to denote 

the degree of difference ; as, — 

dlmidiS minor, smaller by a half; 
tribus pedibuB altior, three feet higher; 
pau^6 post, a little afterwards ; 

qu5 plura hab^mus, e5 cupimus ampli5ra, the more we have^ tht 
more we want. 
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Ablative of Quality. 

224. The Ablative, modified by an adjective, is used to 

denote quality; as, — 

puella dzimift fSrmfl, a girl of exceptional beauty ; 
vlr Bingnlftrl indnstrift, a man of singular industry. 

1. The Ablative of Quality may also be used predicatively ; as, — 

est xnagn& prfldentift, he is (a man) of great wisdom ; 
bon5 aziixn5 sont, tksy are of good courage, 

2. In place of the Adjective we sometimes find a limiting Genitive ; as,— 
sunt speciS et colOre taurl, they are of the appearance and color of a hull. 

3. In poetry the Ablative of Quality sometimes denotes material; as, — 

BOopuUs pendentlbuB antrum, a cave of arching rocks. 

Ablative of Prioe. 

225. With verbs of buying and sellings price is desig- 
nated by the Ablative ; as — 

servum quinque minis 6mit, he bought the slave for five minae. 

1 . The Ablatives magn5, pltlrimd, parv5, minimd (by omission 
of pretiS) are used to denote indefinite price ; as, — 

aedSs magnd vSndidit, he sold the house for a high price. 

2. For the Genitive of Indefinite Price, see § 203. 4. 

Ablative of Specification. 

226. The Ablative of Specification is used to denote 

that in respect to which something is or is done ; as, — 

Helv6til omnibus GalUs virtGte praestabant, the Helvetians sur* 

passed all the Gauls in valor ; 
pede clauduB, lame in his foot. 

1 . Note the phrases : — 

major nSlttL, older (lit. greater as to age) ; 
minor natd, younger. 

2. Here belongs the use of the Ablative with dignus, worthy^ 
indie;nu8, unworthy, and dignor, deem worthy of; as, — 

dignl honore, worthy of honor {i,e. in point ofhono*^) ; 

fide indignl, unworthy of confidence; 

m6 dignor honOre, I deem myself worthy of honor. 
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Ablative Absolute. 

227. The Ablative Absolute is grammatically inde- 
pendent of the rest of the sentence. In its commonest 
form it consists of a noun or pronoun limited by a 
participle ; as, — 

urbe oapta, Aen6SLi fflgit, when the city had been captured^ Aeneas 
fled (lit. the city Having been captured). 

1 . Instead of a participle we often find an adjective or noun ; as, — 
vivo Caesare r6s ptlblioa salva erat, while Caesar was alive the 

state was safe (lit. Caesar being alive) ; 
Tarquinio rSge, F^thagorSUi in Italiam v6nit, in the reign of Tar- 

quin Pythagoras came into Italy (lit. Tarquin being king) ; 
Cn. Pompejd, M. Crassd ocnaulibus, in the consulship of Gnaeus 

Pompey and Marcus Crassus (lit. P. and C being consuls). 

2. The Ablative Absolute is generally used in Latin where in 
English we employ subordinate clauses. Thus the Ablative Absolute 
may correspond to a clause denoting — 

a) Time, as in the foregoing examples. 

b) Condition ; as, — 

omn^B yirtfites jacent, volupt&te dominantey aU virtues 
lie prostrate^ if pleasure is master. 

c) Opposition; as, — 

perdiHa omnibtui rfibus, virttls b6 aastentare potest, 
though everything else is lost, yet Virtue can maintain 
herself. 

d) Cause; as, — 

ntUlo adversante rSgnuxn obtinuit, since no one opposed 
him, he secured the throne. 

e) Attendant circumstance ; as, — 

passls palmis pSlcem petlvfirunt, with hands outstretched, 
they sued for peace. 

3. An Infinitive or clause sometimes occurs in the Ablative Absolute 
construction, especially in Livy and later writers ; as, — 

audits eum fUgiBse, when it was heard that he hcuifled. 

4. A noun or proboun stands in the Ablative Absolute construction 
only when it denotes a different person or thing from any in the clause 
in which it stands. Exceptions to this principle are extremely rare. 
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LOCATIVE USES OF THE ABLATIVE. 
Ablative of Place. 

A, Place ivhtre, 

228. The place where is regularly denoted by the Ab- 
lative with a preposition ; as, — 

in urbe habitat, he dwells in the city, 

I. But certain words stand in the Ablative without a prepo- 
sition; viz. — 

a) Names of towns, — except Singulars of the First and 
Second Declensions (see § 232. i) ; as, — 

CarthSLginI, at Carthage ; 
AthSnls, at Athens; 
Vejis, at Veil. 

d) The general words loo5, lools, parte; also many words 
modified by tStns or even by other Adjectives ; as, — 

h5c loc5, at this place ; 

t5tib castris, in the whole camp, 

c) The special words : foris, out of doors ; rflrl, in the country \ 
terrft marique, on land and sea, 

d) The poets freely omit the preposition with any word denot- 
ing place ; as, — 

Btant Utore puppSs, the sterns rest on the beach, 

B. Place from which?- 

229. Place from which is regularly denoted by the 
Ablative with a preposition ; as, — ^ 

ab Italia prof ectua est, he set out from Italy ; 
ez urbe rediit, he returned from the city. 

I. But certain words stand in the Ablative without a prepo- 
sition; viz, — 

<i) Names of towns and small islands ; as, — 
Rdm& prof ectua eat, he set out from Rome ; 
Rhodo revertit, he returned from Rhodes, 

1 Place from which, though strictly a Genuine Ablative use, is treated here foi 
sake of convenience. 
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b) dom.6,/rom home; x^^yfrom the caufiiry, 

c) Freely in poetry ; as, — 

Itali& decesBity he withdrew from Italy, 

2. With names of towns, ab is used to mean from the vicinity of 
or to denote the point whence distance is measured; as, — 

a Gergovia dlscessit, he withdrew from the mcinity of Gergovia ; 
& R5mS X milia aberat, he was ten miles distant from Rome, 

Urbe and oppid5, when standing in apposition with a town name,, 
are accompanied by a preposition ; as, — 

CuribuB ex oppid5 Sablndruin,^^^ Cures^ a town of the Sabines. 

Ablative of Time. 
A, Time at which. 

230. The Ablative is used to denote the time at 

which; as, — 

qu&rtSl h5rft mortuuB est, he died at the fourth hour ; 
anno septuSLgSsimd c5nsTil creSltuB, elected consul in his seventieth 
year, 

1 . Any word denoting a period of time may stand in this con- 
struction, particularly annua, v6r, aeat&s, hiema, di68, noz, h5ra^ 
comitia {Election Day), ISdl (the Games), etc, 

2. Words not denoting time require the preposition in, unless 
accompanied by a modifier. Thus : — 

in pSce, in peace ; in beI15, in war ; 

but aecundS bell5 Pflnic5, in the second Punic War, 

3. Expressions like in e5 tempore, in Bummft senectflte, take the 
preposition because they denote situation rather than time, 

B, Time within which, ' 

231. Time within which is denoted by the Ablative 
either with or without a preposition ; as, — 

Stella SatumI trigintft annls cursum o5nficit, th€ planet Saturn 

completes its orbit within thirty years ; 
ter in ann5, thrice in the course of the year, 

I. Occasionally the Ablative denotes duration of time; as, — 
bienniO prCsperfts rSs habuit , y^r two years he had a prosperous administration. 
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THE LOCATIVE. 

« 

232. The Locative case occurs chiefly in the following 
words : — 

1. Regularly in the Singular of names of towns and small islands 
of the first and second declensions, to denote the place in which ; as, — : 

R5mae, at Borne ; Ccrinthl, ai Corinth ; 

RhodI, at Rhodes. 

2. In the following special forms : — 

doml, at hdfne; humT, on the ground; 

belli, in war ; militiae, in war ; 

vesperl, at evening; tiexl^ yesterday, 

3. Note the phrase pendSre animi, lit. to be in suspense in one's 
mind, 

4. For urba and oppidum in apposition with a Locative, see § 169. 4. 



Chapter III. — Syntax of Adjectives. 

233. I. The word with which an Adjective agrees is 
called its Subject. 

2. Attributive and Predicate Adjectives. An Attributive 
Adjective is one that limits its subject directly ; as, — 

vir sapiens, a wise man. 

A Predicate Adjective is one that limits its subject through 
the medium of a verb (usually esse) ; as, — 

▼ir est sapiSns, the man is wise ; 

vir vid6b&tur sapiSns, the man seenud wise ; 

vir jtldicfttus est sapiens, the man was judged wise; 

hunc virum sapientem jtldicSvimus, we adjudged this man wise, 

3. ParticipJes and Adjective Pronouns have the construction of 
Adjectives. 
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AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

234. Agreement with One Noun. When an Adjective 
limits one noun it agrees with it in Gender, Number, and 
Case. 

1. Two Adjectives in the Singular niay limit a noun in the Plural; 
as, prima et vIc6Bima legi5n6B, the first and twentieth legions, 

2. A Predicate Adjective may stand in the Neuter when its Subject 
is Masculine or Feminine and denotes a thing ; as, — 

onmiiim r6ram mors est eztrSmuxn, deaih is the end of all things. 

235. Agreement with Two or More Nouns. 

A. AGREEMENT AS TO NUMBER. 

1. When the Adjective is Attributive, it regularly agrees 
in number with the nearest noun ; as, — 

pater tuus et mftter, your father and mother ; 

eadem alacrltSls et sttidiuni, the same eagerness and zeal, 

2. When the Adjective is Predicative, it is regularly 
Plural; as, — 

p&z et Concordia sunt pulchrae, peace and concord are glorious, 

B, AGREEMENT AS TO GENDER. 

1. When the Adjective is Attributive, it regularly agrees 
in gender with the nearest noun ; as, — 

rSs operae multae ao labSrls, a matter of much effort and labor, 

2. When the Adjective is Predicative — 

a) If the nouns are of the same gender, the Adjective agrees 
with them in gender ; as, — 

pater et fHius oapti sunt, father and son were captured. 

Yet with feminine abstract nouns, the Adjective is more fre- 
quently Neuter ; as, — 

stultitia et timiditSto f uglenda sunt, folly and cowardice 
must be shunned. 
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d) If the nouns are of different gender ; then, — 

a) In case they denote persons, the Adjective is Mascu- 
line; as, — 

pater et mftter mortui sunt, tAe father and mother have 
died. 

P) In case they denote things, the Adjective is Neu- 
ter; as, — 

hon5r6B et vict5riae fortulta sunt, honors and victories 
are accidental, 

y) In case they include both persons and things, the 
Adjective is, — 

aa) Sometimes Masculine ; as, — 

domuB, uxor, liberl inventi sunt, home, wife, and children 
are secured, 

PP) Sometimes Neuter ; as, — 

parentis, liber os, dom5s vZlia habere, to hold parents, 
children, houses cheap, 

yy) Sometimes it agrees with the nearest noun ; as, — 

popuU prdvinciaeque HberStae sunt, nations and prov- 
inces were liberated, 

c) Construction according to Sense. Sometimes an Ad- 
jective does not agree with a noun according to strict gram- 
matical form, but according to sense ; as, — 

pars bSstils objecti sunt, part (of the men) were thrown 
to beasts, 

ADJECTIVES USED SUBSTANTIVELT. 

236. I. Plural Adjectives used SuBSXANXivELy. 
Adjectives are quite freely used as Substantives in the 
Plural. The Masculine denotes persons; the Neuter 
denotes things; as, — 

docti, scholars ; parva, small things ; 

mall, the wicked ; xnagna, great things ; 

Graeol, the Greeks; Htdlia, useful things ; 

nostrl, our men. 
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2. Neuter Plural Adjectives thus used are confined mainly to the 
Nominative and Accusative cases. Such forms as magnSrum, om- 
nium; magnis, omnibus, would ordinarily lead to ambiguity; yet 
where there is no ambiguity, they sometimes occur ; as, — 

parvls oomponere magna, to compare great things with smaU* 
Otherwise the Latin says : magnSrum rSrum, magnia rSbus, etc. 

237. Singular Adjectives used Substantively. Ad- 
jectives are less freely used as Substantives in the Sin- 
gular than in the Plural. 

1. Masculine Adjectives occur only occasionally in this use; as, — 
probuB invidet nSminX, the honest ntan envies nobody, 

a. Usually vir, homS, or some similar word is employed ; as, — 

homo doctua, a scholar ; 
vir R5mSLnua, a Roman, 

b. But when limited by a pronoun any adjective may be so 
used; as, — 

hic doctua, this scholar ; 
dootua quidam, a certain scholar, 

2. Neuters are likewise infrequent ; as, — 

vSrum, truth ; 
jtiatum, justice; 
honeatum, virtiu, 

a. This substantive use of Neuter Singulars is commonest in the con- 
struction of the Genitive of the Whole, and after Prepositions ; as, — 

aliquid v6rl, something true ; 
nihU novl, nothing new; 
in medio, in the midst, 

238. From Adjectives which, like the above, occasionally admit the 
substantive use, must be carefully distinguished certain others which 
have become nouns ; as, — 

adveraftriua, opponent ; hibema, winter quarters ; 

aequSlia, contemporary ; propinquua, relative ; 

amicua, friend ; aooiua, partner ; 

oogn&tua, kinsman ; aodSlia, comrade ; 

violnua, neighbor ; etc. 
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ADJECTIVES WITH THE FORCE OF ADVERBS. 

239. The Latin often uses an Adjective where the Eng- 
lish idiom employs an Adverb or an adverbial phrase ; as, — 

senfttua frequSns oonvSnit, the senate assembled in great numbers i 
f uit assiduiui mfiouin, he was constantly with me, 

COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

240. I • The Comparative often corresponds to the English Positive 
with * rather} * somewhat} ''too'* i as, — 

seneotClB est loqu&oior, old age is rather talkative, 

2. So the Superlative often corresponds to the Positive with 
^very'* ; as, — 

vir f orttsBixnuB, a very brave man. 

3. Strengthening TVorda. Vel and quam are often U3ed with 
the Superlative as strengthening particles, vel with the force of * very} 
and quam with the force of * as possible ' ; as, — 

vel mazimnB, the very greatest ; 

quam majdmae copiae, as great forces a^ possible. 

4. Phrases of the type ' more rich than brave ' regularly take the Comparative 
in both members ; as, — 

ezercitus erat ditior quam fortior, the army was more rich than brave, 

OTHER PECULIARITIES. 

241. I . Certain Adjectives may be used to denote a part of an object^ 
chiefly primus^ extrSmus, summus, medius, Infimus, Imus ; as, — 

Bummus mSna, the top of the moufUain ; 
extr6ma hieme, in the last part of the winter. 

2. Prior, prImuB, ultimus, and po8tr6mu8 are frequently equiva- 
lent to a relative clause ; as, — 

primus eam vidl, / was the first who saw her ; 
ultimuB dScesBlt, he was the last who withdrew. 

3. When multuB and another adjective both limit the same noun, 
et is generally used ; as, — 

multae et magnae o5git&ti5nSs, many {and) great thou^s. 
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Chapter IV. — Syntax of Pronouns. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

242. I. The Personal Pronouns as subjects of verbs 
are, as a rule, not expressed except for the purpose of 
emphasis^ contrast ^ or clearness. Thus ordinarily : — 

vided, / see ; amat, he loves. 

But ego t6 vide5, et tfl in6 vidSa, I seeyouy and you see me, 

2. The Genitives mel, tul, noatxT, veatrl are used only as Objective 
Genitives ; noBtrum and vestrum as Genitives of the Whole. Thus : — 

memor tul, mindful of you ; 
dealderium veatrl, longing for you ; 
nfimd veatnim, no one of you. 

a. But nostrum and vestrum are regularly used in the place of the Pos- 
sessive in the phrases omnium nostrum, omnium vestrum. 

3. The First Plural is often used for the First Singular of Pronouns 
and Verbs. Compare the Eng. editorial * we.' 

4. When two Verbs govern the same object, the Latin does not 
use a pronoun with the second, as is the rule in English. Thus : — 

virtOs amIciti&B concUiat et c5nservat, virtue establishes friend' 
ships and maintains them (not e&s cdnservat) . 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

243. I. The Possessive Pronouns, as a rule, are not 
employed except for the purpose of clearness. Thus ; — 

patrem amo, I love my father ; 

d6 filil morte flebSs, you wept for the death of your son. 

But— 

dS morte filil mel fiebSls, you wept for the dtath of my son, 

a. When expressed merely for the sake of clearness, the pos- 
sessive usually stands after its noun ; but in order to indi- 
cate emphasis or contrast, it precedes ; as, — 

sua manfl in>erd8 occldit, with his own hand he slew his 

children ; 
me& quidem sententift, in my opinion at least. 
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2. Sometimes the Possessive Pronouns are used with the force of 
an Objective Genitive; as, — 

metuB veater, j^ixr of you; 
dealderiam tuam, longing for you, 

3. For special emphasis, the Latin employs ipalua or ipa5nim, in 
apposition with the Genitive idea implied in the Possessive; as, — 

meft ipalua operft, by my own help ; 
noatrSl ipa5rum operSl, by our OTvn help ; 

a. So sometimes other Genitives ; as, — 

xneA UnluB operft, by the assistance of me alone, 

REFLEXIVB PRONOUNS. 

244. I. The Reflexive Pronoun ac and the Possessive 
Reflexive auua have a double use : — 

1. They may refer to the subject of the clause (either principal or 
subordinate) in which they stand, — * Direct Reflexives ' ; as, — 

a6 amant, they love thefnselves ; 

auda amlc58 adjuv&t, he helps his own friends; 

earn drSlvI, ut a6 aervftret, / besought him to save himself. 

II. They may stand in a subordinate clause and refer to the subject 
of the principal clause, — * Indirect Reflexives ' ; as, — 

m6 drSlvit nt aS d§fenderem, he besought me to defend him (lit. that 

I defend himself) ; 
m6 drSlvSrunt, ut fort^nSlrum auftrum dSfSnsiSnem auaciperem, 

they besought me to undertake the defense of their fortunes, 

a. The Indirect Reflexive is mainly restricted to those clauses 
which express the thought, not of the author, but of the sub- 
ject of the principal clause. 

2. Ihe Genitive aul is regularly employed, like mel and tul, as an 
Objective Genitive, e.g. oblltua aul, forgetful of himself; but it occa- 
sionally occurs —particularly in post-Augustan writers — in place of the 
Possessive auua ; as, fruitur famSl aul, he enjoys his own fame. 

3. SS and auua are sometimes used in the sense, one^s self one^s 
own, where the reference is not to any particular person ; as, — 

86 amftre, to love one'^s self; 

auuin genium propitdare, to propitiate one^s own genius. 
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4. SuuB sometimes occurs in the meaning his own^ their awn, etCy 
referring not to the subject but to an oblique case ; as, — 

Hannibalem sol cIvSs 6 oivitate 6j6c6ninty his own fellow-citizens 
drove out Hannibal, 

a. This usage is particularly frequent in combination with 
quisqne; as, — 

suns quemque error vezat, his own error troubles each, 

5. The Reflexives for the first and second persons are supplied by 
the oblique cases of ego and tfl (§ 85) ; as, — 

v58 dSf enditilB, you defend yourselves, 

RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 

245. I . The Latin has no special reciprocal pronoun (* each other '), 
but expresses the reciprocal notion by the phrases : inter nds, inter 
vds, inter b6 ; as, — 

Belgae obsidSs inter b6 dedfinint, the Belgae gave each other hoS" 

tages (lit. among themselves); 
amSLmus inter nds, we love each other ; 
Gain inter sS coliortSlti sunt, the Gauls exhorted ecLch other, 

a. Note that the Object is not expressed in sentences of this type. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

HIc, Hie, Iste. 

246. I . Where hic and ille are used in contrast, hic usually refers 
to the latter of two objects, and ille to the former. 

2. HIo and ille are often used in the sense oi ^ the following'^ ; as, *— 

Themistoclfis his verbis epistulam misit, Themistocles sent a letter 

(couched) in the following words ; 
illud intellegd, omnium ora in mS conversa esse, / understand 

this, that the faces of all are turned toward me, 

3. Ille often means the famous ; as, Soldn ille, the famous Solon, 

4. Iste frequently involves contempt ; as, iste hom5, that fellow I 

5. The above pronouns, along with is, are usually attracted to the 
gender of a predicate noun ; as, hic est honor, meminisse offlcium 
suum, this is an honor ^ to be mindful of one^s duty. 
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247. I. Is often serves as the antecedent of the relative qnl 
Thus: — 

Mazimum, enm qui Tarentnm recfipit, dI162l, /loved Maximus^ the 
man who retook Tarentutn, 

a. Closely akin to this usage is is in the sense of such ( = tfilis) ; 
as, — 

ndn sum is qui terrear, / am not such a person as to be 
frightened. 

b. Note the phrase id quod, where id stands in apposition with 
an entire clause ; as, — 

n5n suspioSlb&tur (id quod nunc sentiet) satis multds 
testes n5b!s reliquds esse, he did not suspect {a 
thing which he will now perceive) that we had wit- 
nesses enough left. 

Yet quod alone, without preceding id, sometimes occurs in 

this use. 

2. Is also in all cases serves as the personal pronoun of the third 
person, ^he^ ^she^ *'it^ ^they^^ ''them.'* 

3. When the English uses ^that of* ^ those ofy to avoid repetition of 
the noun, the Latin omits the pronoun ; as, — 

in exercittl Sullae et posted in CrassI fuerat, he had been in the 
army of Sulla and afterward in thai of Crassus ; 

nfUlae m6 f fibulae dSlectant nisi PlautI, no plays delight fne except 
those of Plautus. 

4. Note the phrases et is, et ea, etc., in the sense : and that too ; as, — 
vincula,,et ea sempiterna, imprisonment, and that too permanently. 

Idem. 

^248) I . Idem in apposition with the subject or object often has the 
force of also, likewise ; as, — 

quod idem mihi contigit, which likewise happened to me (lit. whichy 

the same thing) ; 
bonus vir, quem eundem sapientem appellfimus, a good man^ 

whom we call also wise. 
For Idem atque (ac), the same as, see § 341. i. c. 
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Ipse. 

r249j I . Ipse, literally self^ acquires its special force from the con- 
text; as, — 

e5 ipB5 diS, on that very day ; 

ad ipsam rlpam, close to the bank ; 

ipso terrSre, ly mere fright ; 

valvae s6 ipsae aperu6nint, the doors opened of their own accord; 

ipse aderat, he was present in person, 

2. The reflexive pronouns are often emphasized by the addition of 
ipse, but ipse in such cases, instead of standing in apposition with the 
reflexive, more commonly agrees with the subject ; as, — 

s6cum ipsi loquuntur, they talk with themselves ; 

s6 ipse contin6re n5n potest, he cannot contain himself 

3. Ipse is also used as an Indirect Reflexive for the purpose of 
marking a contrast or avoiding an ambiguity ; as, — 

Persae pertimu6mnt n6 AlcibiadSs ab ipsis dSsoIsceret et cum 
Buis in gr&tiam redlret, the Persians feared thai Alctbiades 
would break with them and become reconciled with his countrymen. 

ea molestissimS ferre d5bent homines quae ips5rum culpft con- 
trScta sunt, nun ought to chafe most over those things which have 
been brought about by their own fault (as opposed to the fault of 
others). 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

250. Agreement. I. The Relative Pronoun agrees with 

its antecedent in Gender, Number, and Person, but its case 

is determined by its construction in the clause in which it 

stands; as, — 

mulier quam vidSbSbnus, the woman whom we saw ; 
bona quibus fruimur, the blessings which we enjoy. 

2. Where the antecedent is compound, the same principles for 
number and gender prevail as in case of predicate adjectives under 
similar conditions (see § 235. £, 2). Thus : — 

pater et fllius, qui capti sunt, the father and son who werje captured; 
stultitia et tiniiditSs quae fugienda nxiat, folly and cowardice which 

must be shunned; 
hondrSs et victoriae quae sunt fortulta, honors and victories^ which 

are accidentcU. 
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3. The Relative regularly agrees with a predicate noun (either 
Nominative or Accusative) instead of its antecedent ; as, — 

career, quae lautumiae vocahtur, the prison^ which is called Lau- 

tumiae ; 
Belgae, quae est tertia pars, Ihe Belgians, who are the third part, 

4. Sometimes the Relative takes its gender and number from the 
meaning of its antecedent ; as, — 

pars qui bSstils object! sunt, a part (of the men) who were thrown 
to beasts. 

5. Occasionally the Relative is attracted into the case of its ante- 
cedent; as, — 

nfitus ed patre qud di2l, born of the father thai I said, 

251. Antecedent. I. The antecedent of the Relative is 
sometimes omitted ; as, — 
qui nfittlram sequitur sapiens est, he who follows Nature is wise* 

2. The antecedent may be implied in a possessive pronoun (or 
rarely an adjective); as, — 

nostra qui rem^simus oaed6s, the slaughter of us who remained \ 
servni tumultfl, quds lisus ac discipUna sublev&runt, at the up- 
rising of the slaves, whom experience and discipline assisted 
(servlli = servorum). 

3. Sometimes the antecedent is repeated with the Relative; as, — 

erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus, there were two routes, by which 
(routes), 

4. Incorporation of Antecedent in Relative Clause. The 
antecedent is 8ften incorporated in the relative clause. Thus : — 

a) When the relative clause stands first ; as, — 

quam quisque novit artem, in hfic s6 ezerceat, let each 
one practice the branch which he knows, 

b) When the antecedent is an appositive ; as, — 

ndn longS SI Toldsfitium finibus absunt, quae civit&s 
est in provincia, they are not far from the borders of 
the Tolosates, d state which is in our province, 

c) When the logical antecedent is a superlative ; as, — 
Themistocies d6 servis suls, quern habuit fid61issimuin« 

misit, Themistocles sent the most trusty slave he had. 
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d) In expressions of the following type — 

quSL-es prtldenti&; quae tua est -gr^dieoX^SL, such is your 
prudence (lit. of which prudence you are; which is your 
prudence) . 

5. The Relative is never omitted in Latin as it is in English. Thus 
the boy I saw must be puer quern vidl. 

6. The Relative is used freely in Latin, particularly at the beginning 
of a sentence, where in English we employ a demonstrat* ve ; as, — 

qu5 factum est, by this it happened ; 

quae cum ita sint, since this is so ; 

quibus rSbus cognitiB, wheft these things became known, 

7. The Relative introducing a subordinate clause may belong 
grammatically to a clause which is subordinate to the one it introduces ; 
as, — 

numquam dignS satis laudarf philosophia poterit, cui qui 
ptreat, onine tempus aetatis sine moles tiSl possit dSgere, 

philosophy can never be praised enough^ since he who obeys her 
can pass every period of life without annoyance (lit. he who obeys 
which, etc). 

Here cui introduces the subordinate clause possit and connects it with 
philosophia ; but cui is governed by pSreat, which is subordinate to 
possit. 

INDEFINITE PRONOXTNS. 

252. I. Quis, any one^ is the weakest of the Indefinites, and stands 
usually in combination with si, nisi, n6, num ; as, — 

si quis putat, if any one thinks, 

2. Aliquis (adj. aliqui) is more definite than quis, and corre- 
sponds usually to the English some one, somebody, some ; as, — 

nunc aliquis dioat mihi, now let somebody tell me ^ 

utinam mode agfitur aliquid, oh that something may be done, 

3. Quidam, a certain one, is still more definite than aliquis ; as, — 
homo quidam, a certain man {i.e, one whom I have in mind). 

a. Quidam (with or without quasi, as if) is sometimes used in' &e 
sense : a sort of, kind of; as, — 
cogrn&tid quaedam, a sort of relationship ; 

mors est quasi quaredam mifirrfttiO, deatk is a kind of transftr, 
as it ztfere. 
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4. Quisquam, any one^ any one whoever (more general than qnis), 
and its corresponding adjective fUlus, any^ occur mostly in negative 
and conditional sentences, in interrogative sentences implying a negative, 
and in clauses of comparison ; as, — 

jflstitia numqu^Lm nooet ciiiquam,/t^/;if^ never harms anybody ] 
bI quisquam, Cat5 sapiSns fait, if anybody was er/er wise^ Cato was; 
potestne quisqnam sine perturbftUdne animi IrascI, can anybody 

be angry without excitement f 
si {ill5 mod5 poterit, if it can be done in any way ; 
taetrior hic tyrannus fuit quam quisquam superi5mm, he was a 

viler tyratU than any of his predecessors, 

5. Quisque, each one, is used especially under the following circum- 
stances : — 

CL) In connection with suus. See § 244. 4. a. 

b) In connection with a Relative or Interrogative Pronoun; 
as, — 

quod ouique obtdgit, id teneat, what falls to eachy that let 
him hold, 

c) In connection with superlatives ; as, — 
optinius quisque, all the best (lit. each best one): 

d) With ordinal numerals ; as, — 

quinto quoque ann5, every four years (lit. ecLch fifth year), 

6. N6m6, no one, in addition to its other uses, stands regularly with 
adjectives used substantively ; as, — 

ngmd mortSlis, no vtortal; 
n6ni5 R5m^us, no Roman. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

253. I* Alius, another, and alter, the other, are often used correl- 
atively; as, — 

aliud loquitur, aliud sentit, he says one thing, he thinks another ; 

alii resistunt, alii fugiunt, some resist, others flee \ 

alter exercitum perdidit, alter vSndidit, one ruined the army, the 

other sold it ; 
alterl s8 in montem recSpSrunt, alterl ad impedimenta s6 contu- 

ISrunt, the one party retreated to the mountain, the others betook 

themselves to the baggage. 
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2. Where the English says one does one thing, another another , the 
Latin uses a more condensed form of statement ; as, — 

alius aliud amat, one likes one thing, another another ; 
aliud alils placet, one thing pleases some, another others, 

a. So sometimes with adverbs; as, — 

alii alid fufiriunt, some jUe in one direction ^ others in another, 

3. The Latin also expresses the notion ^ ea^^h other '^ by means of 
alius repeated ; as, — 

Gain alius alium cohortfiti sunt, the Gauls encouraged each other, 

4. CStexl means the rest, all the others ; as, — 

cSterls praestSUre, to be superior to all the others, 

5.. ReliquI means the others in the sense of the rest, those remain- 
ing, — hence is the regular word with numerals ; as, — 

reliqui sez, the six others, 

6. Nesoio quis forms a compound indefinite pronoun with the 
force of sovie one or other ; as, — 

causidicus nesoio quis, some pettifogger or other ; 
mlsit nesoio quern, he sent some one or other ; 
nesoio quo pactd, somehow or other. 



Chapter V. — Syntax of Verbs. 

AGREEMENT. 
With One Subject. 
254. I. Agreement in Number and Person. A Finite 

Verb agrees with its subject in Number and Person ; as, — 

v6s vid6tis,_ytf« see; 

pater filids instituit, the father trains his sons, 

2. Agreement in G-ender. In the compound forms of the verb 
the participle regularly agrees with its subject in gender ; as, — 

s6diti5 repressa est, the mutiny was checked. 
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3. But when a predicate noun is of different gender or number from 
its subject, the verb usually agrees with its nearest substantive ; as, — 

Tarquinil m&tema patria erat, Tarquihii was his native country 

on his mother'' s side ; 
n5n oiniiiB error stultitia est dicenda, not every error is to be called 

folly. 

a. Less frequently the verb agrees with an appositive ; as, — 

CorioU, oppidum Vol8c5rum, captum est, CorioH, a tmm of the 
Volsciy was captured. 

4. Construction according to Sense. Sometimes the verb 
agrees with its subject according to sense instead of strict grammatical 
form. Thus : — 

a) In Number ; as, — 

multitfldS hominum oonvSnerant, a crowd of men yhctd 
gathered' 

d) In Gender ; as, — 

duo mllia crucibus adflxl sunt, two thousand {men) were 
crucified. 

With Two or More Subjects. 

255. I. Agreement in Number. With two or more sub- 
jects the verb is regularly plural ; as, — 

pater et flliuB mortui sunt, the father and son died. 

2. But sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest subject ; viz,, — 

a) When the verb precedes both subjects or stands between 
them; as, — 

mortuus est pater et filius ; 
pater mortuus est et flUus. 

b) When the subjects are connected by aut; aut . . . aut; 
vel . . . vel; neque . . . neque; as, — 

neque pater neque filius mortuus est, neither father nor 
son died. 

3. When the different subjects are felt together as constituting a 
whole, the singular is used ; as, — 

temeritfts ign5rfiti5que vitiosa est, rashness and ignorance are bad. 
a. This is regularly the case in sen&tus populusque BGm&nus. 
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4. Agreement in Person. With compound subjects of different 
persons the verb always takes the first person rather than the second^ 
and the second rather than the third; as, — 

si tH et Tullia valStis, ego et Cicero valSmus, if you and TulUa 
are welly Cicero and I are well, 

5. Agreement in Gender. With subjects of different genders the 
participle in the compound tenses follows the same principles as laid 
down for predicate adjectives. See § 235, ^, 2. 

VOICES. 

256. I. The Passive Voice sometimes retains traces of its original 
middle or reflexive meaning ; as, — 

ego non patiar eum dSf endi, / shall not allow him to defend himself, 

2. In imitation of Greek usage many perfect passive participles are 
used by the poets as indirect middles, i.e, the subject is viewed as act- 
ing not upon itself, but as doing something in his own interest ; as, — 

vSlfituB tempora, having veiled his temples, 

a. Occasionally finite forms of the verb are thus used ; as, — 
tunicSl indticitur artHs, he covers his limbs with a tunic, 

3. Intransitive Verbs may be used impersonally in the passive ; as, — 

curritur, people run (lit. it is run) ; 

ventum est, he {they, etc) came (lit. // was come), 

TENSES. 
TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 

257. I. The Latin tenses express two distinct no- 
tions : — 

a) The period of time to which the action belongs : 
Present, Past, or Future. 

b) The kind of action: Undefined, Going on, or 
Completed. 

The Latin with its six tenses is able to express each of the three 
kinds of action for each of the three periods of time (making practically 
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nine tenses). It does this by employing certain tenses in more than 
one way, as may be seen by the following table : — 

PERIOD OF TIME. 



z 
o 

5 
< 

O 

g 





Present. 


Past. 


Future. 


r Undefined. 


Present : 


Historical Perfect ; 


Future : 




BcrlbS, / wrz/€. 


scripsi, / wrote. 


scribam. / shall 
write. 


Going on. 


Present : 


Imperfect : 


Future: 




scribQ, / am 


scribebam, / 


scribam, / shall 




turitift^. 


was writing. 


be writing. 


Completed. 


Present Perfect : 


Pluperfect: 


Future Perfect: 




scrlpsi, / Aave 


scripserazn, / 


scripserd, / 




written. 


had written. 


shall have writ" 


k 






ten. 



2. It will be seen that the Present may express Undefined action 
or action Going on ; so also the Future. The Perfect likewise has a 
double use, according as it denotes action Completed in present time 
(Present Perfect) or Undefined action belonging to past time (Historical 
Perfect). 

Principal and Historical Tenses. 

258. Tenses which denote Present or Future time are 
called Principal (or Primary) Tenses ; those which denote 
Past time are called Historical (or Secondary). 

The Principal Tenses of the Indicative are: Present, 
Future, Present Perfect, Future Perfect. 

The Historical Tenses are: Imperfect, Historical Perr 
feet. Pluperfect. 

Present Indicative. 

259. Besides the two uses indicated in the table, the 

Present Indicative presents the following peculiarities : — 

I. It is used to denote a general truths i.e. something true not 
merely in the present but at all times (* Gnomic Present ') ; as, — 

▼irtfls conciliat amlcitiSLs et c5nservat, virtue establishes ties of 
friendship and maintains them {i,e, always does so). 
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2. It is used of an attempted action (* Conative Present ') ; as, — 

dam vltant vitia, in oontr&ria cnrrunt, while they try to avoid 
(vltant) vices^ they rush into opposite ones. 

3. In lively narration the Present is often used of a past action 
(' Historical Present ') ; as, — 

Caesar imperat magnum numerum obBidum, Caesar demanded 
a large number of hostages (lit. demands), 

4. In combination with jam, jam ditl, jam prldem, and similar 
words, the Present is frequently used of an action originating in the 
past and continuing in the present ; as, — 

jam pridem cupi5 tS visere, / have long been desiring to visit you 
(i.e. I desire and have long desired). 

f J • / r . 1 . 

Imperfect Indicative. 

260. I. The Imperfect primarily denotes action going 
on in past time ; as, — 
« libnim legfibam, / was reading a book, 

a. This force makes the Imperfect especially adapted to serve 
as the tense of description (as opposed to mere narration), 

2. From the notion of action going on, there easily develops the 
notion of repeated or customary action ; as, — 

leg&tOB interrogfibat, he kept asking the envoys ; 

C. DuHium vidSbam puer, as a boy I often used to see Gaius Duilius, 

3. The Imperfect often denotes an attempted action ('Conative Im- 
perfect') or an action as beginning ('Inceptive Imperfect') ; as, — 

host58 nostros intrSl mflnltiSnSs pr5gredi prohibSbant, the enemy 
tried to prevent (prohibSbant) our men from advaming within 
the fortifications Q Conative ') ; 

ad proelium sS ezpediSbant, they were beginning to get ready for 
battle (' Inceptive ') . 

4. The Imperfect, with jam, jam diti, jam dudum, etCy is some- 
times used of an action which had been continuing some time ; as, — 

domicilium R5mae multSs jam annos habfibat, he had had his 
residence ai Rome for many years {i.e, he had it at this time 
and had long had it). 
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Future Indicative. 

261. I. The Latin is much more exact in the use of the Future than 
is the English. We say \ ^ If he comes^ 1 shall be gladf where we really 
mean \ *•!/ he shall comei etc. In such cases the Latin rarely admits 
the Present, but generally employs the Future. 

2. Sometimes the Future has Imperative force ; as, diofis, say ! 

Perfect Indicative. 

262. A. Present Perfect. Several Present Perfects denote the 
slate resulting from a completed cut, and so seem equivalent to the 
Present; as, — 

novl, cogn5vI, I know (lit. I have become acquainted with) \ 
cdnsuSvI, I am wont (lit. I have become accustomed), 

B. Historical Perfect. The Historical Perfect is the tense of 

narration (as Opposed to the Imperfect, the tense oi description) ; as, — 

RSgulus in sen&tum vSnit, mandfita ezpostdt, reddl captlvda 

negftvit esse Gtile, Regulus came into the Senate^ set forth his 

commission^ said it was useless for captives to be returned, 

I. Occasionally the Historical Perfect is used of a general truth (' Gnomic 
Perfect*). 

Pluperfect Indicative. 

263. The Latin Pluperfect, like the English Past Per- 
fect, denotes an act completed in the past ; as, — 

Caesar RhSnum tr&nslre dScrfiverat, sed nfivSs deerant, Caesar 
had decided to cross the Rhine, but had no boats. 
a. In those verbs whose Perfect has Present force (§ 262, A)y 

the Pluperfect has the force of an Imperfect; as, — 

ndveram, / knew. 

Future Perfect Indicative. 

264. The Future Perfect denotes an action completed in 

future time. Thus : — 

scribam epistulam, cum redieris, / will write the letter when you 
have returned (lit. when you shall have returned). 

a. The Latin is much more exact in the use of the Future Per- 
fect than the English, which commonly employs tHe Present 
Perfect instead of the Future Perfect. 

b. In those verbs whose Perfect has Present force (§ 262, A) 
the Future Perfect has the force of a Future ; as, — 

noverd, I shall know. 
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Epistolary Tenses. 

265. In letters the writer often uses tenses which are not appro- 
priate at the time of writing, but which will be so at the time when his 
letter. is received ; he thus employs the Imperfect and the Perfect for 
the Present, and the Pluperfect for the Present Perfect ; as, — 

nihil habSbam quod scrlberem, neque enim novi quidquam 
audieram et ad tufis onin6s epistulAs jam resoxipseram, 
/ have nothing to write, for I have heard no news and have 
already answered all your letters, 

TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

266. A, In Independent Sentences. See §§ 272— 280. 
B. In Dependent Sentences. In dependent sentences the 

tenses of the subjunctive usually conform to the so-called 
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Sequence of Tenses. 

267. I. In the Subjunctive the Present and Perfect are 
Principal tenses, the Imperfect and Pluperfect, Historical. 

2. By the Sequence of Tenses Principal tenses are fol- 
lowed by Principal, Historical by Historical. Thus : — 

Principal Sequence, — 

video quid faci&s, I see what you are doing, 
vidSbo quid facifis, I shall see wJiat you are doing, 
vider5 quid facifis, I shall have seen what you are doing, 
vide5 quid fSoerls^ I see what you have done, 
vidSbo quid f Soeris, / shall see what you have done, 
videro quid fficeris, I shall have seen what you have done. 

Historical Sequence, — 

vidSbam quid faoerSs, I saw what you were doing, 
vidi quid facerfiis, /saw what you were doing. 
videram quid facerSs, I had seen what you were doing. 
vidSbam quid fScissSs, /saw what you had done, 
vXdf quid f6oiss6s, /saw what you had done, 
videram quid f6ciss6s, / had seen what you had done, 

3. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive denote incomplete 
action, the Perfect and Pluperfect completed action, exactly as in the 
Indicative. 
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Peculiarities of Sequence. 

268. I. The Perfect Indicative is usually an historical tense (even 
when translated in English as a Present Perfect), and so is followed by 
the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive; as, — 

dfixndnstrSvi quSbrS ad causam accfiderem^ / have shown why I 
took the case (lit. 1' showed why y etc), 

2. A dependent Perfect Infinitive is treated as an historical tense 
wherever, if resolved into an equivalent Indicative, it would be his- 
torical; as, — 

videor oBtendiase qu&lSs del assent, / seem to have shown of what 
nature the gods are (ostendisse here corresponds to an Indica- 
tive, ostendi, / showed), 

3. The Historical Present is sometimes regarded as a principal 
tense, sometimes as historical. Thus : — 

Sulla suos hortStur ut forti animd sint, Sulla exhorts his soldiers 

to he stout-hearted; 
Oalloa hort&tur ut arma caperent, he exhorted the Gauls to take 
arms, 

4. Conditional sentences of the * contrary-to-fact ' type are not 
affected by the principles for the Sequence of Tenses ; as, — 

honestum tSle est ut, vel si igndrSrent id hominSs, sua tamen 
pulchritfldine laudabile esset, virtue is such a thing that 
' even if men were ignorant of ity it would still be worthy of 
praise for its own loveliness, 

5. In conditional sentences of the * contrary-to-fact ' type the Imper- 
fect Subjunctive is usually treated as an Historical tense ; as, — 

si s515s eos dIcerSs xniser5s, quibus moriendum esset, nSminem 
tu quidem e5rum qui viverent ezciperSs, if you called only 
those wretched who must die, you would except no one of those 
who live. 

6. In clauses of Result and some others, the Perfect Subjunctive is 
sometimes used as an historical tense. Thus : — 

r6x tantum mdtus est, ut Tissaphernem hostem jfidicSrit, the 
king was so much moved that he adjudged Tissapkernes an 
enemy. 

This construction is rare in Cicero, but frequent in Nepos and sub- 
sequent historians. The Perfect Subjunctive in this use represents a 
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result simply as a fact without reference to the continuance of the acty 
and therefore corresponds to an Historical Perfect Indicative of direct 
statement. Thus, jfidicSrit in the above example corresponds to 
a jadicavit, he adjudged. To denote a result as something continuous, 
all writers use the Imperfect Subjunctive after historical tenses. 

7. Sometimes perspicuity demands that the ordinary principles of 
Sequence be abandoned altogether. Thus : — 

a) We may have the Present or Perfect Subjunctive after an 
historical tense ; as, — 

VerrSs Siciliam ita perdidit ut ea restitui n5n possit, 
Verres so ruined Sicily that it cannot be restored 
(Direct statement : n5n potest restitui) ; 

ftrdSbat HortSnsius dicendi cupiditSte sic, ut in utilld 
flagrantius studium vlderim, Hortensius burned so 
with eagerness to speak that I have seen in no one a 
greater desire (Direct statement: in niilld vidi, I have 
seen tn no one) , 

Note. — This usage is different from that cited under 6. Here, by neglect of 
Sequence, the Perfect is used, though a principal tense ; there the Perfect was used 
as an historical tense. 

b) We may have a principal tense followed by the Perfect Sub- 
junctive used historically ; as, — 

nescio quid causae fuerit ciir niillSs ad m6 litterfts 
darSs, / do not know what reason there was why yoi: 
did not send me a letter. 

Here fuerit is historical, as is shown by the following Im- 
perfect Subjunctive. 

Method of Expressing Future Time in the Subjunctive. 

269. The Future and Future Perfect, which are lacking 
to the Latin Subjunctive, are supplied in subordinate 
clauses as follows : — 

I. a) The Future is supplied by the Present after principal tenses, 
by the Imperfect after historical tenses. 
b) The Future Perfect is supplied by the Perfect after principal 
tenses, by the Pluperfect after historical tenses. 

This is especially frequent when the context clearly shows, 
by the presence of a future tense in. the main clause^ that the 
reference is to future time. Thus : — 
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OalU pollicentur s6 facturos, quae Caesar imperet, the Gauls 

promise they will do what Caesar shall order ; 
OallX pollicSbantar sS factflrds, quae Caesar imperaret, the Gauls 

promised they would do what Caesar should order ; 
Galli pollicentur s6 factiirds quae Caesar imper&verit, the Gauls 

promise they will do what Caesar shall have ordered i 
Gain pollicSbantur sS factfb:5a quae Caesar imperftvisset, the 

Gauls promised they would do what Caesar should have ordered. 

2. Even where the context does not contain a Future tense in the 
main clause, Future time is often expressed in the subordinate clauses 
by the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive. Thus : — 

tixne5 n6 veniat, / am afraid he will come ; 

Caesar exspectSLbat quid consill hostSs caperent, Caesar was 
waiting to see what plan the enemy would adopt, 

3. Where greater definiteness is necessary, the periphrastic forms 
in -urus sim and -iirus essem are employed, especially in clauses of 
Result, Indirect Questions, and after non dubito quin ; as, — 

n6n dubit5 quin pater ventflrus sit, I do not doubt that my father 

will come ; 
ndn dubit&bam quin pater venturus esset, / did not doubt that 

my father would come, 

4. Where the verb has no Future Active Participle, or where it 
stands in the passive voice, its Future character may be indicated by 
the use of the particles moz, brevi, statim, etc,^ in connection with 
the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive; as, — 

non dubit5 quin tS moz hdjua rei paeniteat, I do not doubt that 

you will soon repent of this thing \ 
n5u dubitSbam quin haec rSa brevi cSnficerStur, / did not doubt 

that this thing would soon be finished, 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

270. I. The tenses of the Infinitive denote time not 

absolutely, but with reference to the verb on which they 

depend. Thus : — 

a) The Present Infinitive represents an act as contemporaneous 
with the time of the verb on which it depends ; as, — 

vidfitur hondrSs adsequi, he seems to be gaining honors ; 
vidSbatur hondrfis adsequi, he seemed to be gaining honors. 
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d) The Perfect Infinitive represents an act as prior to the time 
of the verb on which it depends ; as, — 

videtur lion5r6a adaecHtTiB esse, ke seems to have gained 

honors; 
visuB est hon5r68 adseciitiis esse, he seemed to have 
gained honors, 

c) The Future Infinitive represents an act as subsequent to that 
of the verb on which it depends ; as, — 

vidStur honorSs adsecflttlnis esse, he seems to be about to 

gain honors ; 
visua est lion5r8s adsecHttlrus ease, he seemed to be about 

to gain honors, 

2. Where the English says ' ought to have done} ' might have donej 
etc, the Latin uses dSbuI, oportult, potui (dSbfibam, oportfibat, 
poteram), with the Present Infinitive; as, — 

dSbuit dicere, he ought to have said (lit. owed it to say) ; 
opdrtTiit venire, he ought to have come ; 
potuit vidSre, he might have seen, 

a, Oportuit, volO, nOlO (and in poetty some other verbs), may take a 
Perfect Infinitive instead of the Present; as, — 

h5c jam pridem factum esse oportuit, tAis ought long ago to have 
been done, 

3. Periphrastic Future Infinitive. Verbs that have no Parti- 
cipial Stem, express the Future Infinitive Active and Passive by fore 
ut or futfinun esse ut, with the Subjunctive; as, — 

sp6ro fore ut t6 paeniteat levit&tis, / hofe you will repent of your 
fickleness (lit. hope it will happen that you repent) ; 

spSro futHrum esse ut liost6s arceantur, I hope that the enemy will 
be kept off, 

a. The Periphrastic Future Infinitive is often used, especially in the 
Passive, even in case of verbs which have the Participial Stem ; as, — 

sperG fore ut hostSs vincantTir, / nope the enemy will he con- 
quered, 

4. Passives and Deponents sometimes form a Future Perfect Infini- 
tive with fore ; as, — 

spSrd epistulam scxlptam fore, / hope the letter will have been 

written ; 
dlc5 me satis adeptum fore, / say that I shaU have gained 

enough. 
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THE MOODB. 

MOODS IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES. 
The Indicative in Independent Bentenoes. 

271. The Indicative is used for the statement of facts ^ 
the supposition offacts^ or inquiry after facts. 

I. Note the following idiomatic uses : — 

a) With possum ; as, — 

possum multa dicere, / might say much ; 

poteram multa dioere, / t/tight have said much (§ 270, 2). 

b) In such expressions as longum est, aequum est, melius 
est, diCBcile est, fitllius est, and some others ; as, — 

longum est ea dicere, it would be tedious to tell that ; 
difficile est omnia persequi, it would be difficult to enu- 
merate everything. 

The Subjunctive in Independent Bentences. 

272. The Subjunctive is used in Independent Sentences 
to express something — 

1 . As willed — Volitive Subjunctive ; 

2. As desired — Optative Subjunctive ; 

3. Conceived of as possible — Potential Subjunctive. 

VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

273. The Volitive Subjunctive represents the action as 
billed. It always implies authority on the part of the 
speaker, and has the following varieties : — 

A, Hortatory Subjunctive. 

274. The Hortatory Subjunctive expresses an exhor^ 
tation. This use is confined to the first person plural, 
of the Present. The negative is ns. Thus : — 

eSmus, let us go ; 

amfimus patriam, let us love our country ; 

n6 dSsp6r6mus, let us not despair. 
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B, Jussive Subjunctive. 

275. The Jussive Subjunctive expresses a command. 
The Jussive stands regularly in the Present Tense, and 
is used — 

1 . Most frequently in the third singular and the third plural ; as, — 

die at, let him tell', 

dicant, lei them tell; 

quSrS sScSdant improbi, wherefore let the wicked depart I 

2. Less frequently in the second person, often with indefinite 

force; as, — 

isto bon5 litare, tise that advantage ; 

modestfi vIvSs, Hve temperately, 

C, Prohibitive Subjunctive. 

276. The Subjunctive is used in the second and third 
persons singular and plural, with n6, to express a prohibi- 
tion. Both Present and Perfect occur, and without appre- 
ciable difference of meaning ; as, — 

nS repugn Stis, do not resist I 
ta vSr6 istam nS reliqueriB, donH leave her / 
impii nS plScSre audeant deQs, let not the impious dare to 
appease the gods I 

a. Neither of these constructions is frequent in classical prose. 

b. A commoner method of expressing a prohibition in the second 
person is by the use of noli (nollte) with a following infini- 
tive, or by cav6 or cav6 n6 with the Subjunctive ; as, — 

noli hoc facere, donH do this (lit. be unwilling to do) ! 

nollte mentlrf, do not lie I 

cavS ignoscfts, cav6 t6 misereat, do not forgive, do not 

pity ! 
cav3 nS haeo facils, do not do this (lit. take care lest 

you do) \ 

D, Deliberative Subjunctive. 

277. The Deliberative Subjunctive is used /;/ questions 
and exclamations implying doubt, indignation, the impos- 
sibility of an act, obligation, or propriety. The Present is 
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used rfeferring to present time, the Imperfect referring 
to past. The negative is non. Thus : — 

quid f aciam, what shall I dot 

ego redeam, I go back I 

huic c6dftmu8! hujus condicionSs audi&mus! are we to 

bow to html are we to listen to his ternisl 
quid facerem, what was I to do ? ^ 

hunc ego non dHigam, should I not cherish this man f 

a. These Deliberative Questions are usually purely Rhetorical in char- 
acter, and do not expect an answei. 

E, Concessive Subjunctive. 

278. The Subjunctive is used to indicate something as 
granted or conceded for the sake of argument. The Present 
is used for present time, the Perfect regularly for past. 
The negative is n6 Thus : — 

sit h6c vSrum, I grant that this ts true (lit. let this be true) ; 
nB sint in senectflte virSs, I grant there is not strength in old age ; 
fuerit malus civis aliis ; tibi quand5 esse coepit, / grant that he 
was a bad citizen to others ; when did he begin to be so toward you t 

OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

279. The Optative Subjunctive occurs in expressions of 
wishing. The negative is regularly n6. 

1. The Present Tense, often accompanied by utinam, is used where 
the wish is conceived oi a^ possible, 

di istaec prohibeant, may the gods prevent that! 

falsuB utinam vStSa aim, oh that I may be a false prophet I 

n6 veniant, may they not cornel 

2. The Imperfect expresses, in the form of a wish, the regret that 
something is iwt so now ; the Pluperfect that something was not so in 
the past. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are regularly accompanied by 
utinam; as, — 

utinam istud ex anim5 dloerGs, would that you were saying that in 
earnest {i.e. I regret that you are not saying it in earnest) ; 

P61id68 utinam vlt&saet Apollinis arciis, would that AchilUs had 
escaped the bow of Apollo ; 

utinam n6 n&tus essem, would that I had not been born. 
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POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE. 

280. The Potential Subjunctive expresses a possibility. 
The negative is n6n. The following uses are to be noted : — 

1 . The * May ' Potential. — The Potential Subjunctive may desig- 
nate a mere possibility (English auxiliary may). Both Present and 
Perfect occur, and without appreciable difference of meaning. Thus : -^ 

dicat aliquis, some one may say ; 
dixerlt aliquia, some one may say. 

a. This construction is by no means frequent, and is confined 
mainly to a few phrases like those given as examples. 

2. ' Should '-' "Would ' Potential. — The Potential Subjunctive 
may represent something as depending upon a condition expressed or 
understood (English auxiliary should^ would) . Both Present and Per- 
fect occur, and without appreciable difference of meaning. Thus : — 
fortilnam citius reperiSs quam retineSs, one would viore quickly find 

Fortune than keep it {i.e, if one should make the trial) ; 
orSdiderim, / should believe. 

a. Here belongs the use of velim, m&lim, nSlim, as softened 
forms of statement for volo, mftl5, ndl5. Thus : — 
velim inihi ignoscSs, /wish you would forgive me; 
nolim putSa mS jocSrX, / donU want you to think Vmjoktng* 

b. When the condition is expressed, we get one of the regular 
types of Conditional Sentences (see § 303) ; as, — 

diSs dSficiat, si cdner SnumerSlre causfts, time would 
fail if I should attempt to enumerate the reasons. 

3. * Can '-* Could ' Potential. — In the Present and Imperfect the 
Potential occurs in the second person singular (with indefinite force ; 
§ 356, 3) of a few verbs oi perceivings seeing^ thinking, and the like ; as, — 

videos, cernas, one can see, one can perceive ; 
crSderSs, one could believe ; 
vid§rSs, cemer68, one could see, perceive ; 
put&rSs, one could imagine. 

4. The Imperfect and Pluperfect in the Apodosis of conditional 
sentences of the contrary-to-fact type (see § 304) are also Potential in 
character. By omission of the Protasis, such an Apodosis sometimes 
stands alone, particularly vellem, n511em, mftllem ; as, — 

vellem id quidem, / should wish that (i.e. were I bold 
enough) . 
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The Imperative. 

281. The Imperative is used in commands^ admonitions^ 
and entreaties (negative nS) ; as, — 

6e;redere ex urbe, depart from the city; 
mihi igu5sce, pardon me ; 
-val^y farewell. 

1. The Present is the tense of the Imperative most commonly used, 
but the Future is employed — 

a) Where there is a distinct reference to future time, especially 
in the apodosis of conditional sentences ; as, — 

rem vobls pr5p5nam ; v58 eam pendit5te, I will lay the 
matter before you ; do you {then) consider it; 

si bene disputftbit, tribtiit5 litteria Graecis, if he shall 
speak welly attribute it to Greek literature. 

b) In laws, treaties, wills, maxims, etc. ; as,— 

cdnsuies summum jtls habentd, the constats shall have 
supreme power ; 

homiuem mortuom in urbe n6 8epellt5, no one shall bury 
a dead body tn the city ; 

amicitia r§gi Antioch5 cum popul5 RQmSLn5 his 16gi- 
bus et condici5nibua est5, let there be friendship be- 
tween Antiochus and the Roman people on the following 
terms and conditions ; 

qu&rtae est5 partis MSrcus liSrSs, let Marcus be heir to 
a fourth {of the property) ; 

ign5scito saepe alterl, numquam Xiibiy forgive your neigh- 
bor often, yourself never. 

2. Except with the Future Imperative the negative is not used in 
classical prose. Prohibitions are regularly expressed in other ways. 
See § 276, b. 

3. Questions in the Indicative introduced by quin (7vhynotf) are 
often equivalent to an Imperative or to the Hortatory Subjunctive ; as, — 

quin abis, go away! (lit. why donH yoti go away f) ; 

quIn v6cem continetis, keep still I (lit. why don'^t you stop your 

voices f) ; 
quin equ5s cdnscendimus, let us mount our horses (lit. why do we 

not mount our horses f). 
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MOODS IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 
Claiuiea of Purpose. 

282. I. Clauses of Purpose are introduced most com- 
monly by ut (uti), qu6 {that^ in order that), nB {in order that 
noty lest), and stand in the Subjunctive; as, — 

edimus ut vivamus, we eat that we may live ; 

adjiitSL mS quo hdc fiat facUius, /tetp me, in order that this may be 

done more ecCHly ; 
portSlB clausit, nS quam oppidSLnl inj^riaxn acoiperent, he closed 

the gates, lest the townspeople should receive any injury, 

a. Quo, as a rule, is employed only when the purpose clause 
contains a comparative or a comparative idea. Occasional 
exceptions occur; as, — 

haec f aciunt quo ChremStem absterreant, they are doing 
this in order to frighten Chremes. 

b. Ut n6 is sometimes found instead of n6. Thus : — 

ut uS quid neglegenter agSmus, in order that we may not 
do anything carelessly, 

c. Ut non (not nS) is used where the negation belongs to some 
single word, instead of to the purpose clause as a whole. 

Thus : — 

ut n5n SjectUB ad ali6n58, sed invit&tus ad tuds vide- 
are, that you may seem not driven out among strangers, 
but invited to your own friends. 

d. To say * and that not ^ or ^ or that not,'* the Latin regularly 
uses n6ve (neu) ; as, — 

ut earum rSrum via mlnuerStur, neu ppnti nocSrent, 
that the violence of these things might be lessened, and 
that they might not harm the h'idge ; 

profflgit, n6 caperStur n6ve interficerStur, he fled, that he 
might not be captured or killed. 

e. But neque (for nSve) is sometimes used in a second Purpose Clause 
when ut stands in the first, and, after the Augustan era, even when the 
first clause is introduced by n€. 

/, Purpose Clauses sometimes stand in apposition with a preceding noun 
or pronoun; as, — 

h&c causft, ut p&oem habSrent, on this account^ that they might 
have peace. 
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2. A Relative Pronoun (qui) or Adverb (ubi, unde, qu5) is fre- 
quently used to introduce a Purpose Clause ; as, — 

Helvfitil 16gSt58 mittiint, qui dicerent, the Helvetii sent envoys to 

say (lit. who should say) ; 
haec habul, d6 senectflte quae dicerem, / had these things to say 

about old age ; 
ndn habSbant qu5 sS reciperent, they had no place to wlUch to flee 

(lit. whither they might flee), 

a. Qui in such clauses is equivalent to ut is, u1^ 6sro, etc, ; ubi to ut 
Ibl ; unde to ut Inde ; quO to ut eO. 

3. Relative Clauses of purpose follow dignus, indignus, and id5- 
neus; as, — 

id5neuB fuit nSm5 quern imitSrSre, there was no one suitable for 
you to imitate (cf, n6m5 fuit quern imitarSre, there was no 
one for you to imitate) ; 

dignua est qui aliquandd imperet, he is worthy to rule sometime. 

4. Purpose Clauses often depend upon something to be supplied 
from the context instead of upon the principal verb of their own sen- 
tences; as, — 

ut haec oxnnia omittam^ abiixnus^ to pass over all thisy {IwiU say 
that) we departed. 

Clauses of Characteristic. 

283. I. A relative clause used to express a quality or 
characteristic of a general or indefinite antecedent is called 
a Clause of Characteristic, and usually stands in the 
Subjunctive; as, — 

multa sunt, quae xnentem ^cuant, there are many things which 
sharpen the wits. 

Clauses of Characteristic are opposed to those relative clauses which 
are used merely to state some fact about a definite antecedent, and 
which therefore take the Indicative ; as, — 

Cat5, senex jtlcundus, qui Sapiens appellSLtus est, CatOy a delight- 
ful old man, who was called ' The Wise,'* 

The Clause of Characteristic implies * a person of the sort that does 
something"* ; the Indicative relative clause implies * a particular person 
who does something,"* 
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2. Clauses of Characteristic are used especially after such expressions 
as, est qui; sunt qui; Ii6m5 est qui; ntlllus est qui; flnaa est 
qui ; solus est qui ; quis est qui ; is qui ; etc. Thus : — 

sunt qui dicant, there are {some) who say ; 

nSmd est qui nesciat, there ts nobody who is ignorant ; 

sapientia est una qu^e maestitiam pellat, philosophy is the only 

thing that drives away sorrow ; 
quae clvit^ est quae n5n SvertI possit, what state is there that 

cannot be overthrown f 
non is sum qui improbos laudem, / am not the sort of man that 

praises the wtcked. 

a. Sometimes (very rarely in Cicero and Caesar) the clause of characteris- 
tic is used after comparatives ; as, — 

nOn longrius hostSs aberant quam quO tSlum adigr! posset, 
the enemy were not too far off for a dart to reach them (lit further 
off than [a point] to which a dart could be cast), 

3. The Clause of Characteristic often conveys an accessory notion 
of cause {since) or opposition {although). Thus : — 

a) Cause. The relative is then frequently accompanied by ut, 
quippe, utpote ; as, — • 

5 fortun&te adulSscSns, qui tuae virtHtis Homfirum 
praeconem invSnerls, O fortunate man, since you 
have found a Homer as the herald of your valor; 

ut qui optim5 jilre earn pr5vinciam obtinuerit, since 
he held that province by excellent right, 

b) Opposition: — 

egomet qui s6rd Graec&s litter&s attigissem, tamen 
complur^s di6s Athfinis commorStus sum, /, al- 
though I had taken up Greek literature late in life, 
nevertheless tarried several days at Athens, 

4. Clauses of Characteristic may also be introduced by quia = qui 
(quae, quod) n6n ; as, — 

n§m5 est quin saepe audierit, there is no one who has not often 

heard ; 
nSmo f uit mllitum quIn vulnerSrStur, there was no one of the soldiers 

who was not wounded, 

5. Related to Clauses of Characteristic are also phrases of the type : 
quod sciam, so far as /know; quern (quam, quod), audierim, so 

far as I have heard. 
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Claases of Result. 

284. I. Clauses of Result are usually introduced by nt 
{thaty so thai)y negative ot n6n (^so that not), and take the 
Subjunctive. The main clause often contains tanttu, tUis; 
tot, is ( = talis), tarn, ita, sic, ade5, or some similar word. 
Thus : — 

quis tarn d6m6ns est ut suft voluntSte maereat, w/to is so senseless 

as to fnourn of his own volition f 
Sicilian! ita vAstSvit ut restitui in antiquum statum udn possit, 

he so ravaged Sicily that it cannot be restored to its former 

condition ; 
m5ns altissimus impendSbat, ut facile perpauci prohibSre pos- 

sent, a very high mountain overhung^ so that a very few could 

easily stop them ; 
n5n is es ut t6 pudor umquam a turpitfidine avocftrit, you are not 

so constituted that shame ever called you back from baseness, 

2. A Result Clause is often introduced by a Relative Pronoun or 
Adverb, ejul ( = ut is), qu6 ( = ut e6), etc. ; as, — 

nSmd est tarn aenez qui s6 annum n5n putet posse vivere, nobody 

is so old as not to think he can live a year; 
habfitis eum consulem qui p^rfire vestrls dScrStIs n5n dubitet, 

you have a consul such as does not hesitate to obey your decrees, 

a. These Relative Clauses of Result are closely related to the Clause of 
Characteristic, and sometimes it is difficult to distinguish the two con- 
structions. It is best to class the relative clause as one of Characteristic, 
unless the result idea is clear and unmistakable. 

3. Result clauses may also be introduced by quin = ut n6n ; as, — 

nihil tarn difficile est quIn quaerendo invSstlgSxI possit, nothing 
is so difficult that it cannot be discovered by searching; 

n§mo est tarn fortis quIn rel novitSte perturbStur, no one is so 
steadfast as not to be thrown into confusion by a strange 
occurrence, 

4. Note the use of quam ut (sometimes quam alone) to denote Result 
after comparatives ; as, — 

urbs erat manitior quam ut primQ impeta capi posset, the city was too 
strongly fortified to be taken at the first attack (lit more strongly fortified 
than {sol ^kat it could be taken ^ etc) . 
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Causal Clauses. 

285. Causal clauses are introduced chiefly by the fol- 
lowing particles : — 

1. Quod, quia, quoniam. 

2. Cum. 

3. Quaudd. 

286. The use of moods is as follows : — 

I. Quod, quia, quoniam take the Indicative when the 
reason is that of the writer or speaker; they take the Sub- 
junctive when the reason is viewed as that of another. 
Thus : — 

Parthos timed quod diffido cSpils uostrls, I fear the Parthians^ 

because / distrust our troops. 
ThemistoclSs, quia ndn tUtus erat, Corcyram dSmigr&vit, The- 

mist odes ^ since he was not safe^ moved to Corcyra, 
neque mS vizisse paenitet, quoniam bene vixi, / do not regret 

having livedo since I have tived well. 
Socrat§s accfisttus est quod corrumperet juventHtem, Socrates 

was arraigned on the ground that he was corrupting the young, 

(Here the reason is not that of the writer but of the accuser. 

Hence the Subjunctive.) 
Haedui Caesarl grSti&s SgSrunt quod s6 perfcul5 liberftvisset, 

the Haedui thanked Caesar because he had delivered them from 

danger. (The reason of the Haedui.) 
quoniam MiltiadSs dioere non posset, verba pr5 ed f6cit TI- 

sagor&s, since Miltiades could not speak, Tisagoras spoke for 

him, (The reason of Tisagoras.) 
noctu ambul&bat ThemistoclSs, quod somnum capere n5n pos- 
set, Themistocles used to walk at night because (as he said) he 

couldn'^t sleep. 

a. Verbs of thinking 2jA saying often stand in the Subjunctive 
in causal clauses as though the act of thinking or saying, 
and not the contents of the thought or language, constituted 
the reason. Thus : — 

BellovacI suum numerum n5n oomplSvSrunt quod 86 
suo ndmine cum R5mftnls bellum gestflros dice- 
rent, the Bellovaci did not furnish their complement^ 
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because they said they were going to wage war with tht 
Romans on their own account. 

b. N5n quod, n5n qu5 (by attraction for n5n e5 qaod), n6n 
quia, not thai, not because ; and n5n quod ndn, nOn qti6 
ii5nj ndn qain, not that . . . not ; not because . . . not; 
not but thaty are usually employed merely to introduce a 
hypothetical reason, and hence take the Subjunctive ; as, — 

id fScI, n5n quod v5s hanc dfiffinsidnem dfislderftre 
arbitrSrer, aed ut omnfis intellegerent, thts I did, 
not because / thought you needed this defense, but that all 
might ferceive ; 

CraasS commend&tidnein n5n sum pollicitus, n5ii quln 
earn valitOram apud t6 arbitrSrer, sed egfire mihi 
coni2uend&ti5ne ndn vidSbStur, / did not promise a 
recommendation to Crassus, not that I did not think it 
would have weight with you, but because he did not seem 
to me to need recommendation* 

c. But clauses introduced by ndn quod, ndn quia take the 
Indicative if they state a fact, even though that fact is denied 
to be the reason for something ; as, — 

hdc ita aentid, ndn quia aum ipse augur, sed quia slo 
ejclstini&re nds est necesse, this I think, not because J 
am myself an augur {which I really am), but because it 
is necessary for us to think so. , 

2. Cum causal regularly takes the Subjunctive; as, — 

quae cum ita sint, since this is' so ; 

cum sis mortSUis, quae mort&lia sunt, cClr&, since you are mortal, 
care for what is mortal. 

a. Note the phrase cum praesertim (praesertim cum), 

especially since*, as, — 

Ha6duds accHsat, praesertim cum edrum precibus ad<- 
ductus bellum suscSperit, he blamed the Haedui, 
especially since he had undertaken the war at their 
entreaties. 

3. Quandd (less frequent than the other causal particles) governs 
the Indicative ; as, — 

id omittd, quandd vdblisi ita placet, / pass over that, since you so 
wish. 
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Temporal ClauBes introduced by Postquam, Ut, Ubi, 

Simul ac, etc, 

287. I. FoBtquam (posteftquam), after; ut, ubi, when; 
cum primum, simul, simul ac (simul atque), as soon aSy when 
used to refer to a single past act regularly take the Perfect 
Indicative; as, — 

EpamlnondSlB postquam audlvit vlcisse Boe6ti6s, < Satis ^ inquit 

* vixi,' hpamtnondas, after he heard that the Boeotians had con- 

queredy said, * / have lived enough ; ' 
id ut audlvit, Corey ram dSmigrftvit, 7e/^^» he heard this, he moved to 

Corcyra ; 
Caesar cum primum potuit, ad ezercitum contendit, Caesar, as 

soon as he could, hurried to the army ; 
ubi d6 Caesaris advents certi6res facti sunt, 16g&t68 ad eum 

mittunt, when they were informed of Caesar'^s arrival^ they 

sent envoys to him, 

a. The Histoiical Present may take the place of the Perfect in this con- 
struction. 

2. To denote the repeated occurrence of an act, ut, ubi, simul 
atque, as often as, when following an historical tense, take the Plu- 
perfect Indicative (compare §§ 288, 3 ; 302, 3) ; as, — 

ut quisque Verris animum offenderat, in lautumifts statim coni- 

ci5b&tur, whenever anybody had offended Verres'*s feelings, he 

was forthwith put in the stone-quarry ; 
hostSs, ubi aliquds SgredientSs c6n8pezerant, adoriSbantur, 

whenever the enemy had seen any men disembarking, they 

attacked them. . 

a. In Livy and succeeding historians the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive aie used to denote this repeated occurrence of an act (' Indefi- 
nite Frequency ') ; as, — 

id ubi dlxisset hastam mittSbat, whenever he had said that, he 
hurled a spear, 

3. Occasionally the above conjunCrtions are followed by the Pluper- 
fect Indicative of a single occurrence. This is regularly the case with 
postquam in expressions denoting a definite interval of time (days, 
months, years, etc), such as post tertium annum quam, trienniO 
postquam. Thus : — 
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qulnque post difibus quam Liica discesserat, ad Sardiniam vfinit, 
five days after he had departed from Lnca he came to Sar^ 
dinia ; 

poBtquam occupSLtae Syrftcflsae erant, profectus est Carthfl- 
ginetn, after Syracuse had been seized^ he set out for Carthage* 

4. The Imperfect Indicative also sometimes occurs, to denote a continued 
state ; as, — 

postquazn BSmazn advent&bajit, senSltus c5n9ultus est, ajier they were 

on the march toward Rome, the Senate was consulted; 
postquam stracti utrimque st&bant, after they had been drawn up on both 

sides and were in position, 

5. Rarely postquam, poste&quam, following the analogy of cum, take 
the Subjunctive, but only in the historical tenses ; as, — 

posteSquam samptuOsa fleii fanera coepissent, l§ere subl&ta sunt, 
after funerals had begun to be elaborate , they wet e done away with by law. 

Temporal Clauses introduoed by Cnm. 

A, Gum REFERRING TO THE PAST. 

288. I. Cunoi, when referring to the past, takes, — 

A, The Indicative (Imperfect, Historical Perfect, or 
Pluperfect) to denote the point of time at which something 
occurs. 

B, The Subjunctive (Imperfect or Pluperfect) to de- 
note the situation or circumstances under which something 
occurs. 

Examples: — 

iNDICAXrVE. 

an turn eras c6n8ul, cum in Pal&ti5 mea domus £rd6bat, or were 
you consul at the time when my house burned ujf on the Palatine f 

crSdd turn cum Sicilia fldrSbat opibus et cdpils magna artificia 
fuisse in eSl Insula, / believe that at the time when Sicily was 
powerful in riches and resources there were great crafts in that 
island; 

m 

e5 tempore pftruit cum pSrfire necesse erat, he obo/ed at the time 
when it was necessary to obey ; 

illo diS, cum est l&ta 15z d6 m6, on that day when the law concern- 
ing me was passed. 
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Subjunctive. 
Lysander cum vellet LycOrgl 16g68 comtnfltftrey prohibitiiB est, 

when Lysander desired to change the laws of Lycurfusy he was 

prevented \ 
FythagorSLs cum in gedmetria quiddam novl invSnisset, MUbIb 

bovem immol&sse dicitur, when Pythagoras had discovered 

something new in geometry ^ he is said to have sacrificed an ox to 

the Muses, 

a. Note that the Indicative is much less frequent in such clauses 
than the Subjunctive, and is regularly confined to those cases 
where the main clause has tum, e6 diS, e6 annd, e5 tem- 
pore or some similar correlative of the cum. Sometimes it 
depends entirely upon the point of view of the writer whether 
he shall employ the Indicative or Subjunctive. 

2. Cum Inversum. When the logical order of the clauses is 
inverted, we find cum with the Perfect Indicative or Historical Present, 
in the sense of when^ when suddenly. The main clause in such cases 
often has jam, vix, aegr§, nondum; as, — 

jam Gain ex oppido fugere apparSlbant, cum m&trSs familiae 
repente prdci|rrSrunt, the Gauls were already preparing to 
flee, when suddenly the matrons rushed forth (logically, the ma" 
trons rushed forth as the Gauls were preparing to flee) ; 

TrSviri.Labieuum adoriri parSlbant, cum duSLs legi5nS8 vSnisse 
cognoscunt, the Treviri were preparing to attack^ when (sud" 
denly) they learned that two legions had arrived, 

3 . To denote a recurring action in the past, cu m is followed by the In- 
dicative, particularly of the Pluperfect (compare §§ 287, 2 ; 302, 3) ; as, — 

cum ad aliquod oppidum vSnerat, eSdem leoticft ad cubiculum 
dSferSbStur, whenever he had arrived at some town, he was 
(always) carried in the same litter to his room ; 

cum equit&tus uoster s6 in agr68 SjScerat, eased SLri68 ez ail vis 
Smitt6bat, whenever our cavalry had advanced into the fields^ 
he would send his charioteers out from the woods, 

a. Sometimes the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive is thus used ; as, — 
saepe cum aliquem vid@ret minus bene vestltum. suum 

amiculum dedit, often^ whenever he saw some one more poorly 

clothed, he gave him his own mantle ; 
cum prOcucurrissent, Numldae effueriSbant, as often as th«f 

had advanced, the Numidians ran away. 
This construction is frequent in Livy and subsequent historians. 
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B, Cum REFERRING TO THE PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

289. When cum refers to the Present or Future it regu- 
larly takes the Indicative; as, — 

tum tua r58 agitur, pariSs cum prozimus ^dety your own interests 

are at stake when your neighbor"* s house is burning; 
cum vidSbiSy tum sciSs, when you see^ then you will know, 

a. The Indicative of the Present or Future may denote also a recurring 
action; as, — 

stabilit&s amicitiae cSnflrmSlri potest, cum hominSs cu- 
pidinibus imperSLbuut, firm friendship can be established 
whenever men shall control their desires, 

C, Other Uses of Cum. 

290. I. Cum Explicative. Cum, with the Indicative, is some- 
times used to indicate the identity of one act with another ; as, — 

cum tacent ol§mant, their silence is a shout (lit. when they are 
silent i they shout), 

2. Cum . . . tum. When cum . . . tum mean both . . . and^ 
the cum-clause is in the Indicative ; but when cum has the force of 
while, though, it may take the Subjunctive ; as, — '- 

cum tS semper dilSxerim, tum tuls f actis inqSusus sum, while I 
have always loved you, at the same time I am stirred by your 
conduct. 

Clauses introduced by AntequQ.m, and PrinsQuam, 

A, With the Indicative. 

291. Antequam and priusquam (often written ante . . . 
quam, prius . . . quam) take the Indicative to denote an 
actual fact. 

1 . Sometimes the Present or Future Perfect ; as, — 

prius respondSs quam rogd, you answer before I ask ; 
nihil contrft disputSlbd priusquam dlzerit, / will say nothing ir^ 
opposition, before he speaks, 

2. Sometimes the Perfect, especially after negative clauses; as, — 

n5n prius jugulandl finis fuit, quam Sulla omnSs su6s dlvitiis 
expl6vit, there was no end of murder until Sulla satisfied aU 
his henchmen with wealth. 
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B, With the Subjunctive. 

292. Antequatn and pxiusquam take the Subjunctive to 
denote an act as anticipated, 

• I . Thus the Subjunctive may denote — 

a) An act in preparation for which the main act takes place ; as, — 

priusquam dlmic&rent, foedus Ictum est, i.e, in anticipa- 
tion of the fight y a treaty was struck. 

By an extension of this usage, the Subjunctive is sometimes used oi general 
truths, where the anticipatory notion has faded out ; as, — 

tempest&s min&tiir antequam surfirat, the tempest threatens before it rises, 

b) An act anticipated and forestalled ; as, — • 

priusquam tSlum adici posset, omnia aciSs terga vertit, 
before a spear could be hurled^ the whole army fled, 

c) An act anticipated and deprecated ; as, — 

animum omittuut priusquam loc5 dSmigrent, they die 
rather than quit their post, 

2. After historical tenses the Imperfect Subjunctive is used, espe- 
cially by some writers, where the notion 0/ anticipation has practically 
vanished; as, — 

851 antequam s§ abderet fugientem vidit Ant6nium, the sun before 
it set saw Antony fleeing. 

Clauses introduced by Daia, Donee, Quoad. 

293. I. Dum, w/it7e, regularly takes the Indicative of 
the Historical Present; as, — 

Alexander, dum inter prIm6rS8 pugnat, sagittft ictus est, Alex- 
ander, while he was fighting in the van, was struck by an arrowy 

dum haec geruntur, in fInSs VeneU6rum perv6nit, while these 
things were being done, he arrived in the territory of the Venelli, 

II. Dum, donee, and quoad, as long as, take the Indica- 
tive; as, — 

dum anima est, sp§s est, as long as there is life, there is hope ; 
Lacedaemoni6rum gSns fortis fuit, dum Lyctlrgl 16g6s vigSbant, 

the race of the Lacedaemonians was powerful, as long as the 

laws of Lycurgtts were in forces 
Cato, quoad vladt, virttltum laude orSvit, Cato, as long as he lived, 

increased tn the fame of his virtues. 
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III. Dutn, ddneo, and quoad, untily take : — 

1. The Indicative, to denote an actual event ; as, — 

d6nec rediit, f uit silentium, there was silence till he came ; 

ferrum in corpora retdnuit, quoad rentatiatum est Boe5ti0« 

vicisse, he kept the iron in his body until word was brought that 

the Boeotians had conquered. 

a. In Livy and subsequent historians dtim and dOnec in this sense often 
take the Subjunctive instead of the Indicative ; as, — 

trepid&tiSnls, ^liquantum SdSbant ddnec timor qulStem 
fScisset, they showed some trepidation^ until fear , produced quiet* 

2. The Subjunctive, to denote anticipation or expec- 
tancy ; as, — 

ezspectavit Caesar dum n§v6s convenirent, Caesar waited for the 

• ships to assemble ; 
dum litterae veniant, inor&bor, I shall wait for the letter to come* 

Substantive Clauses. 

* 

294. A Substantive Clause is one which as a whole 
.serves as the Subject or Object of a verb, or stands in some 
other case relation. 

A, Substantive Clauses developed from the Volitive. 

295. Substantive Clauses Developed from the Volitive 
are used with the following classes of verbs ; — 

I. With verbs signifying to admonish ^ request^ command^ ^^^^^y P^^' 
suadey induce,^ etc. (conjunctions ut, n6, or ut ng) ; as, — 

postulo ut fiat, / demand that it be done (dependent form of the 
Jussive fiat, let it be done /) ; 

orat, nS abe^s, he begs that you will not go away ; 

mUitSs cohort&tus est ut hostium impetum sustinSrent, he ex- 
horted his soldiers to withstand the attack of the enemy ; 

Helv6tiis persuSLsit ut ezlrent, he persuaded the Helveiii to march 
forth, 
a, JubeO, command, order ^ regularly takes the Infinitive. 

1 Especially: moneO, admone6; rogG, 6r5, pet6, postulS, precor, 
fl&gritd: mand5. imperS. praecipi5; su&de5, hortor. cohortor; per- 
8u&de5, impend . 
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2. With verbs signifying to gratUy concede, permit, aUow^ etc* (con- 
junction ut) ; as, — 

huic concSd6 at ea praetereat, I allow him to pass thai by (depend- 
ent form of the Jussive ea praetereat, let him pass that by!) ; 

c5nsull permisBum est ut dufts Iegi6n58 scriberet, the consul was 
permitted to enroll two legions. 

3. With verbs of hindering, preventing,^ etc, (conjunctions nfi, 
qu5xninus, quin) ; as, — 

n6 IQstnim perficeret, mors prohibidt, death prevented him from 

finishing the lustrum (dependent form after past tense of nS 

lustrum perficiat, let him not finish, etc) ; 
prohibuit quominus in flnum coXrent, he prevented them from com- 

ing together ; 
neo quin Srumperet, prohibSrI poterat, nor could he be prevented 

from rushing forth. 

a, Q,vln is used only when the verb of hindering is accompanied by a 
negative, or stands in a question implying a negative ; it is not neces- 
satily used even then. 

4. With verbs of deciding, resolving,^ etc, (conjunctions ut, n6, or 
ut nS) ; as, — 

constituerain ut prfdifi Idfls Aqulnl manSrem, / had decided to 

remain at Aquinum on the 12th; 
dScrSvit senStus ut Opimius vidfiret, the Senate decreed that Opi- 

mius should see to it ; 
convSnit ut finis castris miscSrentur, it was agreed that they should 

be umtfid in one camp. 

5 . With verbs of striving,^ etc. (conjunctions ut, nS, or ut nS) ; as, — 

fac ut eum ezdrSs, see to it that you prevail upon him! 
ciir& ut vir sis, see to it that you are a man ! 

labdr&bat ut reliqu&s civitfttfis adjungeret, he was striving to join 
the remaining states to him. 

a. C6nor, try, always takes the Infinitive. 

Note. — Verbs of all the above classes also adroit the Infinitive, especially in 
poetry. 

1 Especially : permlttS, conc@d5, n5n patior. 

s Especially : prohibe5, ImpediS, deterred. 

8 Especially : c5n8titu6, ddcernO, cSnseO, placuit, convenit, paclscor. 

^ Especially: labQrO, d6 operam, id ag6, oontendO, ImpetrO. 
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6. With a few other expressions, such as necesse est, rellqamn 
est, sequittiry licet, oportet ; as, — 

sequitur ut doceam, it remains far me to show ; 
licet redefts, you may return ; 
oportet loquftmur, we must speak. 

On the absence of ut with licet and oportet, see paragraph 8. 

7. Here also belong phrases of the type: ntUla cauaa est ofir, 
quln ; n6n est ctlr, etc, ; nihil est oflr, etc, ; as, — 

ntUla causa est cOr timeam, tAere is no reason why I should fear 
(originally Deliberative : why should I fear f Ihere'^s no reason) ; 
nihil est quln dicam, there is no reason why I should not say. 

8. Many of the above classes of verbs at times take the simple Sub- 
junctive without ut. In such cases we must not recognize any omis- 
sion of ut, but simply an earlier form of expression which existed 
before the ut-clause arose. This is regularly the case with neoessa 
est, licet, and oportet ; see 6. Other examples are : — 

e6s mone6 dfisindnt, / warn them to stop ; 

buic imperat adeat civit&tSs, he orders him to visit the states. 

B, Substantive Clauses developed from the Optative. 

lubstantive Clauses Developed from the Optative 
occur : — 

1 . With verbs of wishing, desiring, especially cupi5, opt5, vol5, 
mftl5 (conjunctions ut, n6, ut n6) ; as, — 

opit5 ut in h5o jQdici5 nSmd improbus reperi&tur, / hope that in 
this court no bcul man may be found (here ut reperifttur repre- 
sents a simple optative of direct statement, viz, reperifttur, may 
no bad man be found I) ; ? 

cupi6 n6 veniat, / desire that he may not come, 

a. The simple Subjunctive (without ut) sometimes occurs with verbs of 
this class. (See § 295, 8.) Examples are: velim scrib&s. / wUk 
you would write; vellexn scrlpsisset, / wish he had written, 

2. With expressions of fearing (timed, metuS, vereor, etc.). 
Here n6 means tJmt^ lest, and ut means that not ; as, — 

time5 n5 veniat, I fear thai he will come (originally: may he not 
come ! Pm afraid [he will'] ) ; 

time6 ut veniat, I fear that he will not conu (onginally: may he 
come! Pm afraid \he wonH]), 
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a. N8 n6n sometimes occurs instead of ut, especially where the verb of 
fearing has a n^ative, or where the writer desires to emphasise some 
particular word in the dependent clause ; as, — 

nOn vereor nd hOc nOn flat, I am not afraid thai this will not 

happen; 
vereor n6 ezercitum firmuxn habSre nOn poesit, I ftar that 

he is unable (nOn poBSlt) to have a strong army, 

C SabtErt»ntive daaaes of Result. 

297. Substantive Clauses of Result (introduced by ut, 
ut n6n) are a development of pure Result clauses, and 
occur with the following classes of words : — 

1. As object clauses after verbs of doings accomplishing (especially 
faci6, efficiS, c5iifici5). Thus : — 

gravitas morbl fadt at medicln& egeSUnus, the severity of disease 
makes us need medicine. 

2. As the subject of several impersonal verbs, particularly fit,'efflcl- 
tur, accidit, fivenit, oontingit, acoSdit, fieri potest, fore, sequi- 
tur, relinquitur. Thus > — 

ez qu5 efflcitur, ut voluptfis n6n sit sumtnum bonum,/r^x« which 
it follows ihdypleasure is not the greatest good \ 

ita fit, at n§m6 e/sse possit be&tus, thus it happens that no one can 
be happy ; 

aocSdebat ut nShrSs deessent, another thing was the lack of ships 
(lit. it was added that ships were lacking) . 

3. As predicate or appositive after expressions like jfis est, mOs 
est, consu6tfid6 est; also after neuter pronouns, b5o, illud, etc. 
Thus : — 

est ]]i6s bominum ut nSliut euudem plfiribus rSbus ezoellere, 
// is the way of men tiot to wish the same person to excel in 
many things, 

jD. Substantive Clauses introduced by Qnln. 

298, Substantive Clauses introduced by quTn (used some- 
times as subject, sometimes as object) occur after negative 
and interrogative expressions of doubt^ omission^ and the 
like, particularly after n5n dubit5, / do not doubt ; quls 
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dubitaty who doubts ? ; n5n (hand) dubium est, tAere is no 
doubt. The mood is the Subjunctive. Examples : — 

quia dubitat quin in virtflte divitiae sint, who doubts thai in virtue 
there are riches f 

n6n dubium erat quIn ventflrua easet, there was no doubt that he 
was about to come. 

a. In Nepos, Livy, and post- Augustan writers an Infinitive sometimes 
tsLkes the place of the quin-clause after n5n dubitO ; as, — 

n5n dubitBmus inventOs esse, we do not doubt that men were found. 

b. NOn dubitO, / do not hesitate^ is regularly followed by the Infinitive, 
though sometimes by a quin-clause. 

JE7. Substantive Clauaes Introduced by Qnod. 

,299^ I. Quod, the fact thaty that, introduces Substan- 
tive Clauses in the Indicative. This construction occurs 
especially — 

a) In apposition with a preceding demonstrative^ as hSo, id, 

illud, iUa, ex e5, inde, etc. Thus : — 

illud est admlrfttidne dignum, quod oapti[v68 retineH- 
dSs cSnsuit, this is especially worthy of admiration^ 
that he tJiought the prisoners ougM to be kept ; 

hoc iind praest&mua vel mazimS ferls, quod oolloqiii- 
mur inter nos, in this one respect we are especially 
superior to the beasts^ that we talk with each other, 

b) After bene fit, bene accidit, male fit, bene faoere, miror, 

bene mihi Svenit, quod mittor ad mortem, it is well 

for me that I am sent to death ; 
bene f ScistI quod mansisti, you did well in remaining. 

2. Quod at the beginning of the sentence sometimes has the force 
of as regards the fact that. Thus : — 

quod muititfidinem OermS.norum in Oalliam tr§dfioo, id mel 
mfiniendi causSL faci5, as regards the fact that I am trans- 
porting a multitude of Gernmns into Gaul, I am doing it for 
the sake of strengthening myself \ 

quod m§ Agamemnona aemulSLiI put&s, falleris, as regards your 
thinking that I emulate Agamemnon, you are mistaken. 
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F, Indirect Queatioiui. 

300. I. Indirect Questions are Substantive Clauses used 
after verbs of asking'^ inquiring^ telling, and the like. They 
take their verb in the Subjunctive.^ Like Direct Questions 
(see § 162) they may be introduced — 

a) By Interrogative Pronouns or Adverbs ; as, — 

die mihi ubi fuerls, quid f Scerls, Ull me where you were, 

what you did; 
oculis jtldic&rf n5n potest in utram partem fluat Arar, 

it cannot be determined by the eye in which direction the 

Arar flows ; 
bis bina quot esselit, nesoiSbat, he did not know how 

many two times two were. 

Note. — Care should be taken to distinguish Indirect Questions 
from Relative Clauses. The difference between the two appears clearly 
in the following : — 
effogere nSm5 id potest quod futftrum est, no one can escape what 

is destined to come to pass ; but 
saepe autem ne atile quidem est scire quid futflruni sit, but often 

U is flat even useful to know what is coming to pass, 

b) By num or -ne, without distinction of meaning ; as, — 
Bpamln6nd&i quaeslvit num salvus esset clipeus, or 

salvusne esset clipeus, Epaminondas asked whether 

his shield was safe ; 
disputSltur num interire virtQs in homine possit, the 

question is raised whether virtue can die in a man ; 
ez Socrate quaesltum est ndnne ArchelSlum beStum 

pvLtSocet, the question was asked of Socrates whether he 

did not think Archelaus happy. 

Note. — Ndnne in Indirect Questions occurs only after quaerfl, as in the last 
example above. 

2. Often the Indirect Question represents a Deliberative Subjunctive 
of the direct discourse ; as, — 

nesciS quid f aciam, / do not know what to do, (Direct : quid f aciam, 
what shall I do /) 

1 Exclamations, also, upon becoming indirect, take the Subjunctive, as c5n- 
slder& quam variae sint hominum cupldin@8, consider haw varied are tht 
desires of men, (Direct : quam variae sunt hominum oupldinSsl) 
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3. After verbs of expectation and endeavor (ezspeot5, oOnor, 
ezperior, temptd) we sometimes find an Indirect Question intro- 
duced by si ; as, — 

cdnantur si perrumpere possint, they try whether they can break 
through, 

a. Sometimes the governing verb is omitted; as, — 

pergit ad proximazn spSluncazn si forte e5 vSstlgria fer- 
rent, he proceeded to the nearest cave {to see) if the tracks led 
thither. 

4. Indirect Double Questions are introduced in the main by the 
same particles as direct double questions (§ 162, 4) ; viz, : — 



utnun ... an; 
-ne an ; 



an; 



Examples : — 



► Task whether it is true or false? 



1 

I" 



quaerd utrum vSruxn an falsum sit^ 
quaer6 vSrumne an falsum sit, 
quaer5 v6rum an falsum sit, 
quaer5 vSrum falsumne sit, 

a. ' Or not* in the second member of the double question is ordinarily 
expressed by necne, less frequently by an n6n ; as, — 
di utrum sint necne, quaeritur, it is asked whether there are gods 
ornot, 

5. Haud sci6 an, nesciS an, by omission of the first member of 
the double question, occur with the Subjunctive in the sense : / am 
inclined to think, probably , perhaps ; as, — 

baud Bci5 an ita sit, / ant inclined to think this is so. 

6. In early Latin and in poetry the Indicative is sometimes used in 
Indirect Questions. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

\$01> Conditional Sentences are compound sentences 
(§ 164) consisting of two parts, the Protasis (or con- 
dition), usually introduced by si, nisi, or sin, and the 
Apodosis (or conclusion). There are the following types 
of Conditional Sentences : ^— 
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First Type. — Nothing Implied as to the Reality of the Sup- 
posed Case. 

302. I. Here we regularly have the Indicative in both 
Protasis and Apodosis. Any tense may be used ; as, — 

si h6o orSdiSy err§8, if you believe this, you are mistaken ; 

nStttram si sequSmur, numquam aberr&bimus, if we follow Nature, 

we shall never go astray ; 
si h6c dudstl, errftsti, if you said this, you were in error, 

2. Sometimes the Protasis takes the Indefinite Second Person Singu- 
lar (§ 356, 3) of the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, with the force of 
the Indicative ; as, — 

memoria minuitur, nisi earn ezeroefts, memory is impaired unless 
you exercise it, 

3. Here belong also those conditional sentences in which the Prot- 
asis denotes a repeated action (compare §§ 287, 2 ; 288, 3) ; as, — 

si quis equitum d6ciderat, peditSs circumsistSbant, if any one 
of the horsemen fell, the foot-soldiers gathered about him. 

a. Instead of the Indicative, Livy and subsequent writers employ the 
Subjunctive of the Historical tenses in the Protasis to denote repeated 
action; as, — 

si dlcendG quia diem eztmeret, if {ever) anybody consumed a day 
in pleading; si quand6 adsiddret, if ever he sat by, 

4. Where the sense demands it, the Apodosis in conditional sen- 
tences of the First Type may be an Imperative or one of the Inde- 
pendent Subjunctives (Hortatory, Deliberative, etc,)', as, — 

si h5c orSditis, tacSte, if you believe this, be silent ; 

si b5c orSdimus, taceSmus, if we believe this, let us keep silent* 

Second Type. — 'Should '-'Would' Conditions. 

303. Here we regularly have the Subjunctive (of tKe Pres- 
ent or Perfect tense) in both Protasis and Apodosis; as, — 

si boo dlcSs, errSs, 1 if you should say this, you would be mis^ 

si h6c dizerls, errftverls, J taken, 

HI velim Hannibalis proelia omnia dfisorlbere, di5s mS dfificiat, 

if J should wish to describe all the battles of Hannibal, time 

would fail me ; 
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xnentiar, si negem, I should lie^ if I should deny it ; 

haec bI tScum patria loqu&tur, n5nne impetr£re dSbeat, if your 

country s/iould plead thus with you, would she not deserve to 

obtain her request ? 

a. The Subjunctive in the Apodosis of conditional sentences of this type 
is of the Potential variety. 

b. Sometimes we find the Indicative in the Apodosis of sentences of the 
Second Type, where the writer wishes to assert the accomplishment of a 
result more positively ; as, — 

alitor si faciat, nailam babet auctGritSitezn, if he should do 
otherwise^ he has no authori^. 



Third Type. — Supposed Case Represented as Contrary to 

Fact. 

304. I. Here we regularly have the Subjunctive in both 
Protasis and Apodosis, the Imperfect referring to present 
timey and the Pluperfect reierring to past ; as, — 

si amid mel adessent, opis n5n indigSrem, if my friends were here, 
I should not lack assistance ; 

si hoc dizissSs, err&ssSs, if you had said this, you would have 
erred; 

sapientia non ezpeterStur, si nihil efficeret, philosophy would not 
be desired, tf it accomplished nothing; 

c6nsilium, ratio, sententia nisi essent in senibus, non summum 
consilium majorSs nostrl appellftssent sen^tum, unless de- 
liberation, reason, and wisdom existed tn old men, our ances- 
tors would not have called their highest deliberative body a 
senate, 

2. Sometimes the Imperfect Subjunctive is found referring to the 
past, especially to denote a continued act, or a state of things still exist- 
ing-, as,— 

Laelius, Ffirius, Catd si nihil litterls adjuvSLrentur, numquam s6 
ad e^um studium contulisisent, Laelius, Furius, and Cato 
would never have devoted themselves to the study of letters, 
unless they had been (constantly) helped by them ; 

num igitur si ad centSsimum annum vixisset, senectutis eum 
suae paenitSret, if he had lived to his hundredth year, would he 
have regretted (and now be regretting) his old age f 
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3. The Apodosis in conditional sentences of this type sometimes 
stands in the Indicative (Imperfect, Perfect, or Pluperfect), viz, — 

a) Frequently in expressions of ability, obligation, or necessity ; 
as, — 

nisi fSlIcit^B in sdcordiam vertisset, ezuere jugum 
potuSruut, unless their prosperity had turned to folly, 
they could have thrown off the yoke; 

Note. — In sentences of this type, however, it is not ^<t possibility that is repre* . 
sented as-contrary-to-fact, but something to be supplied in thought from the context. 
Thus in the foregoing sentence the logical apodosis is et eziiissent understood 
{and they would have shaken it off). When iht possibility itself is conditioned, the 
Subjunctive is used. 

eum patria loc5 colere dSbSb^s, si iilla in tS piet&s 
esset,you might to revere him as a father, if you had 
any sense of devotion, 

b) With both the Periphrastic Conjugations ; as, — 

si SSstius oociBus esset, fnistiBne ad arma itHrl, if 

Sestii4s had been slain, would you have proceeded to 

artfts ? 
sf tinum diem morSlti essStis, morieiiduni omnibus 

fuit, if you had delayed one day, you would all have 

had to die. 

Protasis expressed without SL 

305. I. The Protasis is not always expressed by a clause with si, 

but may be implied in a word, a phrase, or merely by the context ; 

as, — 

alioqul haec non scrlberentur, otherwise (/ e, if matters were other- 
wise) t/tese things would not be written ; 

non potestis, voluptSte omnia dirigentSs, retinSre virtiltem, you 
cannot retain virtue, if you direct everything with reference to 
pleasure. 
2. Sometimes an Imperative, or a Jussive Subjunctive, serves as 

Protasis. Thus : — 

crSLs petitd, dabitur, if you ask to-morrow, it shall be given you (lit. 
ask to-morrow, etc.) ; 

haec reputent, vidSbunt, if they consider this, they will see (lit. let 
them consider, etc.) ; 

rogSs ZSndnem, respondeat, tf you should ask Zeno, he would 
answer. 
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Use of Nisi, SI N6n, Sin. 

306. I. Nisi, unless^ negatives the entire protasis; bI n6n nega- 
tives a single word ; as, — 

ferreuB essem, nisi t6 amftrem, / should be hard-hearted unless J 

loved you; but — 
ferreuB essem, si t6 ndn amftrem, / should be hard-hearted if I did 

NOT loiteyou. 

In the first example, it is the notion of loving you that is negatived, 
in the second, the notion of loving. 

2. SI non (si minus) is regularly employed : — 

a) When an apodosis with at, tamen, certS follows ; as, — 

doldrem si n5n potuer5 frangere, tamen oooultftb6, if 

I cannot crush my sorrow, yet I will hide it, 

b) When an affirmative protasis is repeated in negative form ; 
as, — 

si f^oeris, magnam habSbd grfttiam; si ndn fSoeris, 
igndscam, if you do tty I shall be deeply grateful; if you 
do not do it, 1 shall pardon you. 

a. But if the verb is omitted in the repetition, only sl minus or fdn 
minus is admissible ; as, — 

hOc si assecatus sum, graudeO; si minus, me cOnsOlor, ^/ 

have attained tAis, I am glad; if not ^ J console myself, 

3. Sin. Where one protasis is followed by another opposed in 
meaning, but affirmative in form, the second is introduced by sin ; as, — 

hunc mihi timorem Sripe ; si v6rus est, n6 opprimar, sin falsus, 
ut timbre dSsinam, relieve me of this fear; if it is well 
founded, that I may not be destroyed; but if it is groundless j 
that I may cease to fear. 

4. Nisi has a fondness for combining with negatives (n5n, n6m6, 
nihil) ; as, — 

nihil cdgit&vit nisi caedem, he had no thought but murder. 

a, NOn and nisi are alwa3rs separated in the best Latinity. • 

5. Nisi forte, nisi v6rd, nisi si, unless perchance, unless indeed 
(often with ironical force), take the Indicative ; as, — 

nisi v6r6, quia perfecta rSs n5n est, ndn vidStur ptinienda, 
unless indeed, because an act is not consummated, it does nt4 
seem to merit punishment. 
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Conditional Clauses of Comparison. 

307. I. Conditional Clauses of Comparison are intro- 
duced by the particles, ac si, ut si, quasi, quam si, tamquam 
si, velut si, or simply by velut or tamquam. They stand in 
the Subjunctive mood and regularly involve an ellipsis (see 
§ 374, i), as indicated in the following examples: — 

tantus patrSs metus cSpit, velut si jam ad portSs hostis esset, as 

great fear seized the senators as (would have seized them) if the 

enemy were already at the gates \ 
sad quid ego his testibus titor quasi r6s dubia aut obscfira sit, 

but why do / use these witnesses^ as (/ should do) if the matter 

were doubtful or obscure ; 
serviam tibi tarn quasi 6merls m6 argents, / will serve you as 

though you had bought me for money, 

2. Note that in sentences of this kind the Latin observes the regu- 
lar principles for the Sequence of Tenses. Thus after principal tenses 
the Latin uses the Present and Perfect (as in the second and third exam- 
ples), where the English uses the Past and Past Perfect. 

Concessive Clauses. 

308. The term * Concessive ' is best restricted to those 
clauses developed from the Jussive Subjunctive which 
have the force of granted that, etc; (see § 278) as, — 

sit fur, sit sacrilegus, at est bonus imper&tor, granted that he is a 
thief and a robber^ yet he is a good commander ; 

haec sint ia.\Ba.j granted that this is false; 

n6 sit summum m£dum dolor, malum oertS est, granted that pain 
is not the greatest evil, yet it is certainly an eviL 

Adversative Clauses with Quamvis^ Qna,mquam, etc* 

309. Clauses introduced by quamvis, quamquam, etsi, 
tametsi, cum, although, while often classed as * Conces- 
sive,' are yet essentially different from genuine Concessive 
clauses. As a rule, they do not grant or concede any- 
thing, but rather state that something is true in spite of 
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something else. They accordingly emphasize the advei> 
sative idea, and are properly Subordinate Adversative 
Clauses. The different particles used to introduce these 
clauses have different meanings and take different con- 
structions, as follows : — 

1 . Quamvls, however much^ although^ does not introduce a state- 
ment of fact, but represents an act merely as conceived. It is followed 
by the Subjunctive, usually of the present tense ; as, — 

hominSs quamvis in turbidlB r^bos siut, tameu interdum animfa 

relazantur, in however stirring events men may engage^ yet at 

times th^ relax their energies ; 
11611 est potestas opitulandl rel ptiblicae quamvis ea prem&tur 

perlcuUs, there is no opportunity to succor the staie^ though it 

be beset by dangers. 

2. Quamquam, etsi, tametsi, although, introduce a statement of 
feet, and are followed by the Indicative (of any tense) ; as, — 

quamquam omnia virtCLs n5B allioit, tamen jfLstitia id mazim6 
efficit, although all virtue attracts us, yet justice does so espe- 
cially ; 

Caesar, etsI nSndum cdnsiliufn hostium oognSverat, tamen id 
quod accidit suspicftb&tiu:, Caesar, though he did not yet kftaw 
the plans of the enemy, yet was suspecting what actually occurred. 

a. BtsI, although, must be distinguished from etsI, even if. The latter 
is a conditional particle and takes any of the constructions admissible 
for si. (See }§ 302-304.) 

3. Cum, although, is followed by the Subjunctive ; as, — 

Attious honorSs n5n petiit, cum el pat6rent, Atticus did not seek 
honors, though they were open to him. 

4. Licet sometimes loses its verbal force (see § 295, 6) and sinks to 
the level of a conjunction with the force of although. It takes the 
Subjunctive, Present or Perfect ; as, — 

licet omnSs terrorSs impendeant, succurram, though all terrors 
hang over me, (yet) J will lend aid. 

5. Quamquam, with the force and yet, is often used to introduce 
principal clauses ; as, — 

quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak f 
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6. In post-Augustan writers Quaxnquaxn is freely construed with the Sub- 
junctive, while Quaxnvis is often used to introduce statements of fiict, and takes 
either the Indicative or the Subjunctive. Thus : — 

Quamquaxn movSrStur his vOcibus, although he was moved by these words; 

quamvis multi opinfirentur, though many thought; 

quamvis infSstd animS pervSnerfts, though you had come with hostile intent. 



Claasea with Dum^ Modo, Dnmmodo^ denoting a "Wish 

or a Proviso. 

310. These particles are followed by the Subjunctive 
(negative ns) and have two distinct uses : — 

I. They are used to introduce clauses embodying a wish 
entertained by the subject of the leading verb; as, — 

multi honesta neglegunt dnmmodo potentiam cdnsequantur, 

many neglect honor in their desire to obtain power ( if only they 

may attain) ; 
omnia postposul, dum praeoeptis patris pftrSrem, I made everything 

else secondary^ in my desire to obey the injunctions of my father \ 
nil obstat tibi, dum n6 sit ditior alter, nothing hinders you in your 

desire that your neighbor may not be richer than you* 

II. They are used to express a proviso {^provided 
that')\ as, — 

oderint, dum metuant, let them hate^ provided they fear ; 

manent ingenia senibua, modo permaneat atudium et industria, 

old men retain their faculties^ provided only they retain their 

interest and vigor ; 
ntibant, dum nS doa flat comes, let them marry^ provided no doivry 

goes with it. 

Relative Clauses. 

311. Relative Clauses are introduced by Relative Pro- 
nouns, Adjectives, or Adverbs. * 

312. I. Relative clauses usually stand in the Indicative Mood, 
especially clauses introduced by those General Relatives which are 
doubled or have the suffix -cumque ; as, — 
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qtildquid id est, timed DanaSs et ddna ferentte, whatever it isy 1 
fear the Greeks even when they offer gifts ; 

quidquid oritur, quftleoumque eat, oaasam & nfttfbrfi habet, what- 
ever comes into beings of whatever sort it is, has its primal cause 
in Nature, 

2. Any simple Relative may introduce a conditional sentence of 
any of the three types mentioned in §§ 302-304 ; as, — 

qui h6o dicit, err at, he who says this is mistaken (First Type) ; 

qui h5o dicat, erret, he would be mistaken who should say this 

(Second Type) ; 
qui hdc dlsdsset, errSsset, the man who had said this would have 

been mistaken, 

INDIRECT DISCOURSE {ORATIO OBLIQUA). 

313. When the language or thought of any person is 
reproduced without change, that is called Direct Discourse 
(drdtio Recta); as, Catsdr said, * The die is cast.' When, 
on the other hand, one's language or thought is made to 
depend upon a verb of saying, thinking, etc, that is called 
Indirect Discourse {Ordtio Obllqiia); as, Caesar said that 
the die was cast ; Caesar thotight that his troops were 
victorious, 

a. For the verbs most frequently employed to introduce Indirect 
Discourse, see § 331. 

MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
Decleurative Sentences. 

314. I. Declarative Sentences upon becoming Indirect 
change their main clause to the Infinitive with Subject 
Accusative, while all subordinate clauses take the Subjunc- 
tive; as, — 

R6gulu8 dixit quam diu jUre j{lrand6 hostium tenSrStur ndn esse 
86 sen&torem, Regulus said that as long as he was held by his 
pledge tfi the enemy he was not a senator, (Direct : quam difl 
teneor n5n sum senator.) 
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2. The verb of sayings thinkings etc, is sometimes to be inferred 
from the context ; as, — 

turn R5mulu8 16g&t58 ciro& vXcInSs gentCs mlsit qui societfttem . 
cdnflbiumque peterent: urbSs quoque, ut cStera, ex 
Infimd nasci, then Romulus sent envoys around among the 
neighboring tribes^ to ask for alliance and the right of inter- 
marriage^ {saying thai) cities, like everything else, start from a 
modest beginning. 

3. Subordinate clauses which contain an explanatory statement of 
the writer and so are not properly a part of the Indirect Discourse, or 
which emphasize the fact stated, take the Indicative; as, — 

nunti&tum 6st Ariovistum ad occupandum Ve8onti5nem, quod 
est oppidum maalmum SSquan5ruxn contendere, // was re- 
ported that Ariovistus was hastening to seize VesontiOy which is 
the largest town of the Sequani, 

4. Sometimes a subordinate clause is such only in its external form, 
and in sense is principal. It then takes the Infinitive with Subject 
Accusative. This occurs especially in case of relative clauses, where 
qui is equivalent to et Mo, nam hic, etc.; as, — 

dixit urbem AthSni6nsium propugnAculum oppositum esse bar- 
barls, apud quam jam bia claasSs rCgias fScisse naufra- 
gium, he said the city of the Athenians had been set against the 
barbarians like a bulwark, near which (= and near it) the fleets • 
of the King had twice met disaster. 

5. The Subject Accusative of the Infinitive is sometimes omitted 
when it refers to the same person as the subject of the leading 
verb, or can easily be supplied from the context ; as, — 

cum id nesclre M&g5 diceret, when Mago said he did not know 
this (for bS nesclre). 

Interrogative Sentences. 

315. I. Real questions of the Direct Discourse, upon 
becoming indirect, are regularly put in the Subjunc- 
tive ; as, — 

Ariovistus Caesarl respondit : s6 prius in Qalliam vSnisse quam 
populum Romftnum. Quid sibi vellet? Car in suSs pos- 
sessi5nSs venlret, Ariovistus replied to Caesar that he 
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had come into Gaul before the Roman people. What did he 
(Caesar) mean f IVhy did he come into his domain f (Direct : 
quid tibi vis ? ofir in mefiji poBsesBidnte TenlB ?) 

2. Rhetorical questions, on the other hand, being asked 
merely for effect, and being equivalent in force to emphatic 
statements, regularly stand in the Infinitive in Indirect Dis- 
course. Thus : — 

quid est levius (lit. what is more trivial, = nothing is more trivial) 
of the Direct Discourse becomes quid esse levius in the In- 
direct. 

3. Deliberative Subjunctives of the Direct Discourse remiiin un- 
changed in mood in the Indirect: as, — 

quid f aoeret, what was he to do f (Direct : quid f aciat ?) 

Imperative Sentences. 

316. All Imperatives or Jussive Subjunctives of the 
Direct Discourse appear as Subjunctives in the In- 
direct; as, — 

mllitSs certi5r6s f6cit paulisper intermitterent proelium, he 
told the soldiers to stop the battle for a little, (Direct: 
intermittite.) 

a. The negative in such sentences is nS ; as, — 

nS suae virtQtl tribueret, let him not attribute it to his own 
valor I 

TENSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE, 
il. Tenses of the Infinitive. 

317. These are used in accordance with the regular 
principles for the use of the Infinitive as given in § 270. 

a. The Perfect Infinitive may represent any past tense of the 
Indicative of Direct Discourse. Thus : — 

scid t6 haec Sgisse may mean — 

I know you were doing this, (Direct : haeo agSbSs.) 
I know you did this, (Direct: haeo Sgistl.) 

I know you had done this, (Direct : haec 6gerfts.) 
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B. Tenoes of the SubjiinctiTe. 

318. These follow the regular principle for the Sequence 
of Tenses, being Principal if the verb of saying is Princi- 
pal ; Historical if it is Historical. Yet for the sake of 
vividness, we often find the Present Subjunctive used 
after an historical tense {Repraesentdtio) ; as, — 

Caesar respondit, si obsidSs dentur, 8686 p&cem esse faotfLmm, 

Caesar replied that, if hostages be given, he would make peace, 

a. For the sequence after the Perfect Infinitive, see § 268, 2. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
Conditional Sentences of the First Type. 

319. A, The Apodosis. Any tense of the Indicative 
is changed to the corresponding tense of the Infinitive 

(§§270; 317,^). 

B, The Protasis. The protasis takes those tenses of 
the Subjunctive which are required by the Sequence 
of Tenses. 

Examples : — 

Direct. Indirbct. 

. , _ , , . . f dlco, sT hoc cr6das, te errftre ; 

SI hoc crSdis, erras, ^ j- - -i_- «j . ^- « 

. ' ] dixi, SI hoc crSderSs, te errftre. 

- 1 - • ^ . -. ^ I dico, si h5c crSdas, te errfttflnim esse ; 

SI hoc crSdSs, errabis, J,. -.,- _, _'_ ___ 

' 1 dixiy SI hoc cr6der6s, te errftttlnim esse. 

dicoy SI hoc crSdiderls, te erratdrum 

esse; 
dixi, SI h5c orSdidissSs, te errStflnun 

esse. 

-L- .^.^« «^^» f dico, SI hoc orSderCs, te erravisse; 

SI hoc crCdSbas, erravisti, i,___,. ,, .\- .. 

' \ dixi, SI hoc orSderGs, te erravisse. 

a. Note that a Future Perfect Indicative of the Direct Discourse 
regularly appears in the Indirect as a Perfect Subjunctive 
after a principal tense, and as a Pluperfect Subjunctive after 
an historical tense. 



SI h5c cr6dideri8, errabis, 
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Conditional Sentences of the Second Type. 

320. A. The Apodosis. The Present Subjunctive of 
the Direct Discourse regularly becomes the Future Infini- 
tive of the Indirect. 

B. The Protasis. The Protasis takes those tenses of 
the Subjunctive demanded by the sequence of tenses. 

Examples : — 

dTc5, s! hoc crSd&s, te err&tflrum esse ; 
dIxT, SI hoc crSder68y te errfttfLmm esse. 



si hoc cr6da8, err 68, 



Conditional Sentences of the Third Type. 

321. A. The Apodosis. 

1. The Imperfect Subjunctive of the Direct Discourse 
becomes the Future Infinitive. 

a. But this construction is rare, being represented in the clas- 
sical Latinity by a single example (Caesar, V. 29. 2). Some 
scholars question the correctness (>£ this passage. 

2. The Pluperfect Subjunctive of the Direct Discourse 
becomes : — 

a) In the Active Voice the Infinitive in -driis fnisse. 
6) In the Passive Voice it takes the form futClrum fnisse ut 
with the Imperfect Subjunctive. 

B. The Protasis. The protasis in Conditional Sen 
tences of this type always remains unchanged. 
Examples : — 

SI h5c cr6der6s, err&rSs, dico (dIxT), si hoc cr6der6s, te er- 

rfttdnim esse ; 
si hoc orGdidissSs, err&vissSs, died (dlxT), si hoc crSdidissSs, tS 

err&tCLrum fuisse ; 
sl h5c dlziss^s, ptinltiis essfis, dic5 (dixi), sT hoc dTxissSs^ futll- 

rum fuisse ut ptinir6ris. 

322. When an apodosis of a conditional sentence of the Third 
Type referring to the past is at the same time a Result clause, or a 
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quln-clause (after n5n dubitd, etc^y it stands in the Perfect iSub- 
junctive in the form -tlriis fuerim; as, — 

ita territi sunt, ut arxna tr&ditilrl fuerint,^ nisi Caesar 8ubit5 
advSnisset, they were so frightened that they would have given 
up their arms^ had not Caesar suddenly arrived; 

n5n dubit5 quin, si hoc dXadssSs, err&tliras fuerls,^ T do not doubt 
thaty if you had said this^ you would have made a mistake, 

a. This peculiarity is confined to the Active Voice. In the 
Passive, such sentences, when they become dependent, 
remain unchanged ; as, — 

udn dubit5 quin, si h5c dlzissfis, vituper&tus essSs, / 

do not doubt that^ if you had said this, you would have 
been blamed, 

b. When an Indirect Question becomes an apodosis in a con- 
ditional sentence of the Third Type, -iinis fuerinx (rarely 
-Orus fuissem) is used ; as, — 

qaaer5, num, si h5c dlzissSs, errfttiirus fuerls (or 
f uissSs) . 

c. Potiil, when it becomes a dependent apodosis in sentences of this 
Type, usually changes to the Perfect Subjunctive; as, — 

concursa t5tlus clvit&tis dSfSnsI sunt, ut frisridissimSs 
quoque Or&tSrSs populi studia ezcitfire potuerint, 
they were defended before a gathering of ail the atizens, so that the 
interest of the people would have been enough to excite even the 
most apathetic orators, 

IMPLIED INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

323. The Subjunctive is often used in subordinate clauses whose 
Indirect character is merely implied by the context; as, — 

dSmonstr&bantur mihi praetereS, quae SScratSs d6 immortftli- 
t&te animorum disseruisset, there were explained to me be- 
sides^ the arguments which Socrates had set forth concerning the 
immortality of the soul (i,e, the arguments which, it was said, 
Socrates had set forth) ; 

Paetus omnSs librds qu5s pater suus reliquisset mihi dSnftvit, 
Pact us gave me all the books which (as he said) his father had left, 

1 TrSrditllrl fuerlnt and err&tUrus fuerls are to be regarded as repre- 
senting tr&dittUi fu€runt and errfttarus fuisti of Direct Discourse. (See 

f 304. 3. ^0 
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SUBJUNCTIVE BY ATTRACTION. 

324. I. Subordinate clauses dependent upon the Sub- 
junctive are frequently attracted into the same mood, 
especially when they do not express a fact, but constitute 
an essential part of one complex idea ; as, — ■ 

n6mo av&nis adhHc inventus est, cui, quod hab^ret, esset satis, 
no miser has yet been found who was satisfied with what he 
had; 

cum diversts causes afferrent, dum f5rmam sul quisque et 
animi et ingenil redderent, as they brought forward different 
arguments, while each mirrored his own individual type of 
mind and natural bent ; 

quod ego fatear, pudeat ? should J be ashamed of a thing which I 
admit f 

2. Similarly a subordinate clause dependent upon an Infinitive 
is put in the Subjunctive when the two form one closely united 
whole; as, — 

mos est AthSnIs quotannis in contiSne laudftrl eos qui sint in 
proeliis interfecti, it is the custom at Athens every year for 
those to be publicly eulogized who have been killed in battle. 
(Here the notion of Upraising those who fell in battle' forms 
an inseparable whole.) 

NOUN AND ADJECTIVE FORMS OF THE VERB. 

325. These are the Infinitive, Participle, Gerund, and 
Supine. All of these partake of the nature of the Verb, 
on the one hand, and of the Noun or Adjective, on the 
other. Thus: — 

As Verbs, — 

a) They may be limited by adverbs ; 

b) They admit an object ; 

c) They have the properties of voice and tense. 

As Nouns or Adjectives, — 

a) They are declined ; 

b) They take Noun or Adjective constructions. 
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THE INFINITIVE. 
Infinitive without Subject Accusative. 

326. This is used chiefly as Subject or Object but also as 
Predicate or Appositive. 

Note. — The Infinitive was originally a Dative, and traces of this are still to be 
seen in the poetical use of the Infinitive to express purpose ; as, nec dulcSs occur- 
rent 58cula n&ti praeripere, and no sweet children vnll run to snatch kisses, 

A. As Subject, 

327. I. The Infinitive without Subject Accusative is 
used as the Subject of esse and various impersonal verbs, 
particularly opus est, necesse est, oportet, juvat, deiectat, 
placet, libet, licet, praestat, decet, pudet, interest, etc, ; as, — 

dulce et decdrum est pr5 patriSL morl, // is sweet and noble to die 

for one^s country ; 
virorum est fortium toleranter dolSrem pati, it is the part of brave 

men to endure pain with patieme ; 
senStui placuit 16g&t5s mittere, the Senate decided (lit. it pleased the 

Senate) to send envoys, 

2. Even though the Infinitive itself appears without Subject, it may 
take a Predicate Noun or Adjective in the Accusative ; as, — 

aliud est Iracundum esse, aliud Ir&tum, it is one thing to be irasci- 
ble ^^ another to be angry i 

impiine quaelibet facere, id est rSgem esse, to do whatever you 

please with impunity y that is to be a king. 

a. But when Ucet is followed by a Dative of the person, a Predicate 
Noun or Adjective with esse is attracted into the same case; as, 
licuit esse OtiOsO Themistocll, lit. it was permitted to Themisto- 
cles to be at leisure. So sometimes with other Impersonals. 

B. As Object, 

328. I. The Infinitive without Subject Accusative is 

used as the Object of many verbs, to denote another action 

of the same subject, particularly after — 

V0I6, cupid, mai6, n616 ; c6git6, meditor, purpose^ intend \ 

dSbed, ought ; negleg5, neglect ; 

statuo, c5n8titu5, decide ; vereor, time6, fear ; 
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aude6, dare \ m&tfir5, f eatlnd, proper6y ooii> 

Btuded, contends, strive', tend5, hasten; 

par5, prepare (so par&tus) ; asBuGsoSy c5n8u68o6y accustom 

incipi6, coepi, Inatitud, begin ; myself (so aasuetasy InBa6tiis« 

pergo, continue ; assuSf actus) ; 

d6Bin5, dSsiatd, cease; discd, learn ; 

possum, can ; scio, knazt/ how ; 

odnor, try ; soleS, am wont ; as, — 

td hos intu6rl audSs, do you dare to look on these men f 
DSmosthenSs ad fluctfls maris dScl&mare solSbat, Demosthenes 
used to declaim by the waves of the sea. 

2. A Predicate Noun or Adjective with these Infinitives is attracted 
into the Nominative ; as, — 

be&tus esse sine virtiLte n6m5 potest, no one can be happy without 

virtue ; 
Cat5 esse quam vidSrI bonus m&lSbat, Cato preferred to be good 

rather than to seem so. 

Infinitive -with Subject AcousatiTe. 

329. This is used chiefly as Subject or Object but *also 
as Predicate or Appositive. 

A, As Subject, 

330. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative (h'ke the 
simple Infinitive) is used as Subject with esse and Imper- 
sonal verbs, particularly with aequum est, Utile est, turpe 
est, f£ma est, sp6s est, fSs est, nefSs est, opus est, necesse 
est, oportet, o5nstat, praestat, licet, etc. ; as, — 

nihil in bell5 oportet contemni, nothing ought to be despised in war; 

apertum est sibi quemque n5.tur5. esse c&rum^ it is manifest that 
by nature everybody is dear to himself, 

B, As Object. 

331. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative is used as 
Object after the following classes of verbs : 

I. Most frequently after verbs of sayings thinking, knowing, per^ 
ceivingy and the like ( Verba Sentiendi ei Decldrandi) . This is the 
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regular construction of Principal Clauses of Indirect Discourse. Verbs 
that take this construction are, among others, the following : senti6y 
audio, vided, cogndscd; put5, jddico, sp6r6, c5nnd5; 8oi6, 
mexnini; dic5, afflrmd, negd (say that . . . nof)^ tr&d6y nftrr6, 
fateor, respondeo, scrlbd, pr5mitt5, gl5rior. Also the phrases: 
oertiSrem facid (tnform)^ memorift tened {remember)^ etc. 
Examples : — 

EpicurSi putant cum corporibus sixnul anixnds interire, the Epu 
cureans think thai the soul perishes with the body; 

Thal€s dixit aquam esse initiuxn rSrum, Thales said that water was 
the first principle of the universe] 

Democritus negat quicquid esse sempiternam, Democritus says 
nothing is everlasting; 

spSrd eum venturum esse, / hope that he will come. 

II. With jubeo, order, and vet^, forbid; as, — 

Caesar milit^s pontem facers jussit, Caesar ordered the soldiers to 
make a bridge. 

a. When the name of the person who is ordered or forbidden to do 
something is omitted^ the Infinitive with JubeO and vetO is put in 
the Passive ; as, Caesar pontem fieri Jussit. 

III. With patior and sinb, permit^ allow; as, — 

uiUld sS implic&ri neg5ti5 passus est, he did not permit himself to 
be involved in any difficulty, 

IV. With vol6, n515, mftlS, cupiS, wljen the Subject of the Infini- 
tive Is different from that of the governing verb ; as, — 

nee mihi huno errorem extorqu6rI vol6, nor do I wish this error to 

be wrested from me; 
e&s r6s jact&rl ndlSbat, he was unwilling thai these matters should be 

discussed; 
te tui frui virtfite cupimus, we desire that you enjoy your worth. 

a. When the Subject of both verbs is the same, the simple Infinitive is 
regularly used in accordance with § 328. i. But exceptions occur, es- 
pecially in case of esse and Passive Infinitives ; as, — 

cupiS mS esse clSznentem, I desire to be lenient; 
TImoleSn m&luit sS dlligrl quam metui, Timoleon preferred to 
be loved rather than feared. 

b, VOI0 also admits the Subjunctive, with or without ut ; nOlO the' Sub- 
junctive alone. (See § 296. i. a.) 
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V. With Verbs of emotion (Joy, sorrow, fegf^^t, etc), especially 
gaudeS, laetor, dole5 ; aegr6 fer5, molests fer5, graviter fer6y am 
annoyed, distressed; miror, queror, indignor; as, — 

gaade5 tS salvum advenire, I rgoice that you arrive safely; 

ndn molests fenint sS libidinum vlnculls lazftt5s Ssse, th^ are 

not troubled at being released from the bonds of passion ; 
mIror tS ad mS nihil scrlbere, / wonder that yait write me nothing. 

a. Instead of an Infinitive these verbs also sometimes admit a QUOd- 
clause as Object (See § 299.) Thus : — 

xnlror quod nOn loqueris, / wonder that you do not speak, 

VI. Some verbs which take two Accusatives, one of the Person and 
the other of the Thing (§ 178, i), may substitute an Infinitive for the 
second Accusative ; as, — 

c5g5 tS h6c facere, T compel you to do this {cf tS hoc odgd) ; 
docui tS contentum esse, / taught you to be content (cf tS modes- 
tiam docui, I taught you temperance). 

Passive Construction of the Foregoing Verbs. 

332. Those verbs which in the Active are followed by 
the Infinitive with Subject Accusative, usually admit the 
personal construction of the Passive. This is true of the 
following and of some others : — 

a) jubeor, vetor, sinor ; as, — 

mllitSs pontem facere jussi sunt, the soldiers were ordered 

to build a bridge ; 
pons fieri jussus est, a bridge was ordered built; 
mllitSs castrls ezire vetiti sunt, the troops were forbidden 

to go out of t/ie camp ; 
S6stius Clddium accflsSLre n5n est situs, Sestius was 

not allowed to accuse Clodius. 

b) vide or, / avi seen, I seem; as, — 

vidStur comperisse, he seems to have discovered, 

c) dicor, putor, ezlstimor, jfldicor (in all persons) ; as, — 

dicitur in Italiam vSnisse, he is said to have come into 

Italy ; 
Jl5mulu8 primus rSz R5mSn5rum fuisse putatur, Romu- 
lus is thought to have been the first king of the Rotnans, 
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d) fertur, feruntur, trSlditur, trSlduntar (only in the third 
person) ; as, — 

fertur Hom6ra8 caecus fuisse, Homer is said to have been 

blind; 
oarmina Archilochl contumSliis referta esse trftduntur, 

Archilochus'^s poems are reported to Iiave been full of abuse. 

Note. — In compound tenses and periphrastic forms, Ihe last two classes of 
verbs, c)^d)^ more commonly take the impersonal constiuction ; as, — 

tr&dituin est HomSnim caecum fuisse, the story goes that Homer was 
blind. 

Infinitive with Adjectives. 

333. The Infinitive with Adjectives (except parfttus, as8u6tU8, 
etc; see § 328, i) occurs only in poetry and post- Augustan prose 
writers; as, — 

contentuB demonstrftsBe, contented to have proved; 
audSa: omnia perpetl, bold for enduring everything. 

Infinitive in ExclamationB. 

334. The Infinitive is used in Exclamations implying scorn^ indigo 
nation^ or regret. An intensive -ne is often attached to some word in 
the clause. Examples : — 

huncine sdlem tarn nigrum BurrSze mihi, to think that to-day^s sun 

rose with such evil omen for me! 
sedSre t5t5s di§B in vXll§, to stay whole ddys at the villa. 

HiBtoxical Infinitive. 

335. The Infinitive is often used in historical narrative instead of the 
Imperfect Indicative. The Subject stands in the Nominative ; as, — 

interim cottidiS Caesar Haedu5s frUmentum flftgitSbre, meanwhile 
Caesar was daily demanding grain of the Haedui, 

PARTICIPLES. 
Tenses of the Participle. 

336. I. The tenses of the Participle, like those of the 
Infinitive (see § 270), express time not absolutely, but with 
reference to the verb upon which the Participle depends. 
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2. The Present Participle denotes action contemporary with that of 
the verb. Thus : — 

aadi5 t8 loquentem = you are speaking and I hear you ; 
audil^bam t6 loquentem =you were speaking and I heard you; 
aadlam t6 loquentem ^you will be speaking attd I shall hear you, 

a. The Present Participle is sometimes employed with Conative 
force; asf — 

asBurgentem rSgem resuplnat, as the king was trying to 

rise, he threw him down, 

3. . The Perfect Passive Participle denotes action prior to that of 
the verb. Thus : — 

locfltuB taoe5 = / have spoken and am silent ; 
loofltuB tacul = / HAD spoken and then was silent ; 
locfltuB tacSbd = / shall speak and then shall be silent, 

4. The absolute time of the action of a participle, therefore, is 
determined entirely by the finite verb with which it is connected. 

5. Certain Perfect Passive Participles of Deponent and Semi- 
Deponent Verbs are used as Presents ; viz, arbitrSLtus, ausuB, ratus, 
gftvlBUB, BolituB, HsuB, c5nfisuB, difflsuB, Becfitus, veritus. 

Ubo of ParticipleB. 

337. As an Adjective the Participle may be used either 
as an attributive or predicate modifier of a Substantive. 

1. Attributive Use. This presents no special peculiarities. Ex- 
amples are : — 

gloria est cSnaentiSna laus bonSrum, glory is the unanimous praise 

of the good; 
Conon m{ir5B S Lysandr5 dIrut5B reficit, Conoft restored the walls 

destroyed by Lysander, 

2. Predicate Use. Here the Participle is often equivalent to a 
subordinate clause. Thus the Participle may denote : — 

a) Time ; as, — 

omne malum nftBcSnB facile opprimitur, every evil is 
easily crushed at birth, 

b) A Condition ; as, — ' 

mente fiti n5n poBBumus cib5 at p5ti5ne oompl6U, if , 
gorged with food and drink, we cannot use our intellects. 
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c) Manner; as, — 

Sol5n 8en68oere 86 dlc6bat multa in diSs addiscentem, 
Solon said he grew old learning many new things daily, 

d) Means; as, — 

851 ori6n8 diem c5nficit, the sun^ by its risings makes the 
day. 

e) Opposition (* though ') ; as, — 

mendftcl homini 116 v6ram quidem dicenti credima8, 
we do not believe a liar^ though he speaks the iruth, 

f) Cause; as, — 

perfidiam veritus ad 8u5s recessit, since he feared 
treachery, he returned to his own troops. 

3. Vide5 and aadi5, besides the Infinitive, take the Present Par- 
ticiple in the Predicate use ; as, — 

vide5 t6 fngientem, I see yoi4 fleeing, 
a. So frequently faciO, flngrO, indHcO, etc.: as, — 

els CatOnem respondentem f acimus, we represent Cato repljh 

ing to them ; 
HomSrus La^rtem colentem afirrum facit, Homer represents 
Laertes tilling the field. 

4. The Future Active Participle (except fntilnui) is regularly con- 
fined to its use in the Periphrastic Conjugation, but in poets and later 
writers it is used independently, espedally to denote purpose ; as, — 

venenint caatra oppngnSt&rl, they came to assault the camp. 

5. The Perfect Passive Participle is often equivalent to a coordi- 
nate clause ; as, — 

urbem captam dlruit, he captured and destroyed the city (lit. he de^ 
str eyed the city captured). 

6. The Perfect Passive Participle in combination with a noun is 
sometimes equivalent to an abstract noun with a dependent Genitive ; 
as, — 

post urbem conditam, after the founding of the city; 

Quinctias dSf 6n8U8, the defense of Quinctius ; 

quibuB animus occapataB, the preoccupation of the mind with which. 

7. Habe5 sometimes takes a Perfect Passive Participle in the Predi- 
cate construction with a force not far removed from that of the Perfect 
or Pluperfect Indicative ; as, — 

equitatuB quem oofiotiun habSbat, the cavalry which he had 
collected. 
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8. The Gerundive denotes obligation, necessity, etc. Like other Par- 
ticiples it may be used either as Attributive or Predicate. 

a) Less frequently as Attributive. Thus : — 

liber legendus, a book worth reading; 

ISgto observandae/i^ze/x deserving of observance, 

b) More frequently as Predicate. 

i) In the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation (amandus 
eat, etc). In this use Intransitive Verbs can be used only 
impersonally, but admit their ordinary case-construction 
(Gen., Dat., Abl.) ; as, — 

▼eniendnm est, it is necessary to come ; 

obllvlscendiun est off Snsarnm, one must forget injuries ; 

numqaam pr5dit5rT cr6dendum est, yot4 must never trust 

a traitor ; 
8u5 caique fltendum est jfldici5, every man must use his 

OTvnjudgment, 

2) ASttr 0^6, provide for ; d6, tx^d6, give over ; relin- 
qa5, leave; coiic6d5, hand over, and some other verbs, 
instead of an object clause, or to denote purpose ; as, — 
Caeaar pontem in Ararl faciendam cfbrftvit, Caesar pro' 

videdfor the construction of a bridge over the Arar ; 
imperfttor urbem mllitibuB dlripiendam concessit, the 
gefieral handed over the city to the soldiers to plunder, 

9. For the Gerundive as the equivalent of the Gerund, see § 339, i. 

THE GERUND. 

338. As a verbal noun the Gerund admits noun con- 
structions as follows : — 

I. Genitive. The Genitive of the Gerund is used — 

a) With Nouns, as objective or Appositional Genitive (see 
§§ 200, 202) ; as, — 

cnpiditfts dominandl, desire of ruling; 
ara scrlbendl, the art of writing, 

b) With Adjectives ; as, — 

cupidns audiendl, desirous of hearing. 

c) With oanaft, grfttiS ; as, — 

disoendl oauaSijfor the sake of learning. 
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2. Dative. The Dative of the Gerund is used — 

a) With Adjectives ; as, — 

aqua fltilis est bibendd, wcUer is*^ useful for drinking, 

b) With Verbs (rarely) ; as,— 

adful scnbendS, I was present at the writing, 

3. Accusative. The Accusative of the Gerund is used only with 
Prepositions, chiefly ad and in to denote purpose ; as, — 

hoxno ad agendum nfttus est, ptan is born for action, 

4. Ablatiye. The Ablative of the Gerund is used — 

a) Without a Preposition, as an Ablative of Means, Cause, etc, 
(see §§ 218, 219); as, — 

mSns discendo alitur et c5gitand5, the niind is nourished 

by learning and reflection, 
ThemistoclSs maritinids praedonSs c5nsectand5 mare 

tfltum reddidit, Theviistocles made the sea safe by foU 

lowing up the pirates, 

b) After the prepositions ft, dS, ex, in ; as, — 

summa voluptSs ex discend5 capitur, the keenest pieas^ 

ure is derived from learning] 
multa dS bene beStSque vivendo 21 Plat5ne disputSLta 

sunt, there was much discussion by Plato on the subject 

of living well and happily, 

5. As a rule, only the Genitive of the Gerund and the Ablative 
(without a preposition) admit a Direct Object. 

Gerundive Construction instead of the Gerund. 

1 

339. I. Instead of the Genitive or Ablative of the Gerund with a 

Direct Object, another construction nmy be^ and very often is, used. 

This consists in putting the Direct Object in the case of the Gerund 

(Gen. or Abl.) and using the Gerundive in agreement with it. This 

is called the Gerundive Construclion. *rhus : — 

Gerund Construction. Gbrundivs Construction. 

cupiduB urbem videndT, desirous > , , , , . ^ ^ 

J, . ^j .^ V cupidus urbis videndae ; 

of seeing the city, \ ' 

dSlector orSLtdrSs legends, / amy -., ^ - .^._^^ 

, ,.^, J. ^1.^ r dSlector 6rftt5ribu8 legendlii. 

charmed wtthreading the orators, ) 
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2. The Gerundive Construction must be used to avoid a Direct 
Object with the Dative of the Gerund, or with a case dependent upon 
a Preposition ; as, — 

locos castrls mflniendlB aptus, a place adapted to fortifying a camp; 
ad pSlcem petendam v6nSrunt, they came to ask peace ; 
multum temporis cdnstlmd in legendlB poeOEi, / spend much time 
in reading the poets, 

3. In order to avoid ambiguity (see § 236, 2), the Gerundive Con- 
struction must not be employed in case of Neuter Adjectives used 
substantively. Thus regularly — 

philosophi cupidi sunt v6nim inv6stlgandl, philosophers are eager 
for discovering truth (rarely vSri invSstlgandl) ; 

studiuin plilra cogndscendl, a desire of knowing more (not plflriam 
cogndBcenddrum) .' 

4. From the nature of the case only Transitive Verbs can be used 
in the Gerundive construction ; but Ator, fruor, fungor, potior (orig- 
inally transitive) regularly admit it ; as, — 

hostSs in spem potiundSrum ca8tr5rum vSnerant, the enemy had 
conceived the hope of gaining possession of the camp, 

5. The Genitives mel, tul, sul, nostrl, vestrf, when used in the 
Gerundive Construction, are regularly employed without reference to 
Gender or Number, since they were originally Neuter Singular Adjec- 
tives used substantively. Thus : — 

mulier sul servandl caus^ aufflgit, the woman fled for the sake of 

saving herself; 
ISg&ti in caatra vSnSrunt sul ptirgandl causa, the envoys came into 

camp for the purpose of clearing themselves. 
So nostrl servandl causa, ^Jtt the sake of saving ourselves, 

6. Occasionally the Genitive of the Gerundive Construction is used 
to denote purpose ; as, — 

quae ille cSpit ISgum ac libertatis subvertundae, which he under- 
took for the purpose of overthrowing the laws and liberty, 

7. The Dative of the Gerundive Construction occurs in some ex- 
pressions which have the character of formulas ; as, — 

decemviri ISgibus scrlbundls, decemvirs for codifying the laws ; 
qulndecimvirf sacrls faciundls, quindecimvirs for performing the 
sacrifices. 
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THE SUPINE. 

340. I . The Supine in -um is used after Verbs of motion to express 
purpose ; as, — 

^SgSta ad CJ^esarem grSLtuiatum conv6n8runt, envoys came to Cae-- 
sar to congratulate him, 

a. The Supine in -um may take an Object; as, — 

pScem petitum orStdrSa Rfimam mittunt, they send en^ 
voys to Rome to ask for peace. 

b. Note the phrase : — 

do (coUocS) flliam nflptum, / give my daughter in mar^ 
riage. 

2. The Supine in -fl is used as an Ablative of Specification with 
facilis, difficilis, incr6dibilis, jfLcundas, optimuB, etc. ; also with 
fsls est, nefaa est, opus est ; as, — 

haec r6s est facilis oognitfl, this thing is easy to learn ; 
hoc est optimum factQ, this is best to do. 

a. Only a few Supines in -Q are in common use, chiefly audltti, 
cognitfL, diotfl, faotd, visii. 

b. The Supine in -tl never takes an Object. 



Chapter VI. — Particles. 

COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 

341. Copulative Conjunctions. These join one word, 
phrase, or clause to another. 

I. a) et simply connects. 

b) -que joins more closely thali et, and is used especially where 
the two members have an internal connection with each 
other; as, — 

parentSs llbexTque, parents and children ; 
cum homines aestfl febxTque jaotantur, when people are 
tossed about with heat and fever. 
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c) atque (ao) usually emphasizes the second of the two things 
connected, — and also, and indeedy and in fact. After worda 
of likeness and difference^ atque (ac) has the force of as% 
than. Thus ; — 

ego idem sentid ac ttl, I think the same as you i 
haud aliter ac, not otherwise than, 

d) neqne (nee) means aHd not, neither, nor, 

\, a) -que is an enclitic, and is appended always to the second of 
two words connected. Where it connects phrases or clauses, 
it is appended to the first word of the second clause ; but 
when the first word of the second clause is a Preposition, 
-que is regularly appended to the next following word ; as, — 

ob eamque rem, and on account of that thing. 

b) atque is used before vowels and consonants ; ac never before 
vowels, and seldom before c, g, qu. 

c) et nSn is used for neque when the emphasis of the negative 
rests upon a special word ; as, — 

vetos et nSn igndbilis drSLtor, an old and not ignoble orcUor, 

d) For and nowhere, and never, and none, the Latin regularly 
said nee tiaquam, nee umqaam, neo iillus, etc, 

3. Correlatives. Copulative Conjunctions are frequently used 
correlatively ; as, — 

et . . . et, both , , . and ; 

neque (nee) . . . neque (nee), neither , , , nor; 
cum . . . turn, while , , . at the same time ; 
turn . . . turn, not only . . . but also. 

Less frequently : — 

et . . . neque; neque . . . et. 

a. Note that the Latin, with its tendency to emphasize antithetical relations, 
often uses correlatives, especially et . . . et, et . . . neque, neque 
. . . et, where the English employs but a single connective. 

4. In enumerations — 

« 

cC) The different members of a series may follow one another 
without connectives (Asyndeton; see § 346). Thus: — 

ez eupidit&tibus odia, diseidia, diseordiae, 8editi5n6s, 
bella nSseuntur, from covetous desires spring up 
hatred, dissension, discord, sedition, wars. 
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b) The different members may severally be comiected by et 
(Polysyndeton). Thus: — 

h5rae oSdunt et diSs ot mGnsSs et annl, hours and days 
and months and years pass away, 

c) The connective may be omitted between the former members, 
while the last two are connected by -que (rarely et) ; as, — 

Caesar in Carnutes, Andes Turonesque legiSnSs dSdfl- 
cit, Caesar leads his legions into the territory of the 
CarnuteSy Andes, and Turones. 

342. Disjunctive Conjunctions indicate an alternative. 

1. a) aut must be used when the alternatives are mutually ex- 

clusive; as, — 

cita mors venit aut victoria laeta, (either) swift death or 
glad victory comes, 

b) vel, -ve (enclitic) imply a choice between the alterna- 
tives; as, — 

qui aethSr yel caelum nSminfttur, which is called aether 
or heaven. 

2, Correlatives. Disjimctive Conjunctions are often used correla- 

tively; as, — 

aut . . . aut, either . . , or ; 

vel . . . vel, ezther . . . or ;* 

sive . . . sive, if , . , or if 

343. Adversative Conjunctions. These denote cffipo^ 
sition, 

I . a) Bed, btit, merely denotes opposition. 

b) vSrum, but, is stronger than sed, but is less frequenUy used. 

c) autem, but on the other handy however, marks a transition. 
It is always post-positive. 

Definition. A post-positive word is one that cannot begin a sen- 
tence, but is placed after one or more words. 

d) at, but, is used especially in disputation, to introduce an 
opposing argument. 

e) atqui means but yet, 

f) tamen,;'<?/, usually stands after the emphatic word, but not 
always. 

g) vSro, however, indeed, in truth, is always post-positive. 
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3. Note the correlative expressions : — 

n5n ■Sltun (ndn mode) . . . sad etHun, not only . . . but also ; 
n5n xnodo n5n . . . sed n6 . . . quidem, not only noty but not 
even ; as, — 

n5n xnodo tibi ndn Irftsoor, Bed n6 reprehends quidem faotnm 
tunm, / fiot only am not angry with yotiy but I do not even blame 
your action, 

a. But when the sentence has but one verb, and this stands with the second 
member, nOn modo may be used for nOn modO nOn ; as, — 
adsentatiO nOn modo amlcQ, sed n6 llberG quidem digua 
est, fiattery is not only not worthy of a friend^ but not tvem of a 
free man, 

344. Illative Conjunctions. These represent the state- 
ment which they introduce 2& following from or as in conr 
fonnity with what has preceded. 

1. dC) itaque = and sOy accordingly, 

b) erg6 = therefore, accordingly, 

c) igitnr (regularly post-positive ^) = therefore, accordingly, 

2. Igitur is never combined with et, atque, -que, or neque. 

345. Causal Conjunctions. These denote cause, or give 
an explanation. They are nam, namque, enim (post-positive), 
etenim, for, 

346. Asyndeton. The conjunction is sometimes omitted be- 
tween coordinate members, particularly in lively or impassioned 
narration. Thus : — 

(i) A copulative Conjunction is omitted ; as, — 

avSLritla Inflnlta, Insatiftbilis est, avarice is boundless 

(and) insatiable; 
Cn. Pompejd, M. Crass5 cdnsulibus, in the consulship of 

Gnaeus Pompey {and) Marcus Crassus, 
The conjunction is regularly omitted between the names of 
consuls when the praenomen {Marcus, Gaius, ^^.) is expressed. 

b) An Adversative Conjunction may be omitted ; as, — 

ratidnSs dSfuSrunt, flbertfts 5rfttionl8 n6n dSfuit, argu^ 
ments were lacking, {but) abundance of words was not, 

1 Except in Sallust and Silver Latin. 
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347. I. The following particles, sometimes classed as 

Conjunctions, are more properly Adverbs : — 

etiam, also^ even* 

quoque (always post-positive), also, 

quidem (always post-positive) lays stress upon the preceding word. 

It is sometimes equivalent to the English indeed^ in fact^ but 

more frequently cannot be rendered, except by vocal emphasis. 
nS . . . quidem means not even ; the emphatic word or phrase always 

stands between ; as, n8 ille quidem, nol even he. 
tamen and vSrS, in addition to their use as Conjunctions, are often 

employed as Adverbs. 

2. Negatives. Two negatives are regularly equivalent to an 
affirmative as in English, as n5n nulll, some ; but when ndn, n6in5^ 
nihil, numquam, eU.y are accompanied by neque . . . neque, n5n 
. . . non, nQn mode, or n8 . . . quidem, the latter particles simply 
take up the negation and emphasize it ; as, — 
habed hic nSminem neque amicum neque cognSLtum, / have here 

no one^ neither friend nor relative, 
non enim praetereundum est n8 id quidem, y27r not even that must 

be passed by, 

a. Haud in Cicero and Caesar occurs almost exclusively as a modifier 
of Adjectives and Adverbs, and in the phrase baud sciO an. Later 
writers use it freely with verbs. 
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Chapter VII. — Word-order and Sentence- 
Structure, 

A. WORD-ORDER. 

348. In the normal arrangement of the Latin sentence 
the Subject stands at the beginning of the sentence, the 
Predicate at the end ; as, — 

DSxius classem qulngeptftrum n&vimn oomparftvit, Darius got 
ready a fleet of five hundred ships. 
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349. But for the sake of emphasis the normal arrange- 
ment is often abandoned, and the emphatic word is put 
at the beginning, less frequently at the end of the sen- 
tence ; as, — 

magnus in hdo bell5 Themi8tool6B fuit, great was ThemistocUs in 

this war ; 
aliud iter habSmoa ntUlum, otA^ course we have none. 

SPECIAL PRINCIPLES. 

350. I. Nouns. A Genitive or other oblique case regularly fol- 
lows the word upon which it depends. Thus : — 

a) Depending upon a Noun : — 

tribflnuB plSbis, tribune of the plebs ; 

fnius rSgis, son of the king; 

vir magnl animi, a man of noble spirit. 

Yet always senStliB oSnaultiun, plSbis scitum. 

b) Depending upon an Adjective : — 

ignftniB rSrum, igftorant- of affairs ; 
dignl amicitia, worthy of friendship ; 
pliXs aequd, more than {what is) fair, 

2. Appoaitives. An Appositive regularly follows its Subject; 
as, — 

PhilippuB, rSx Macedonum, Philips king of the Macedonians; 
adsentStio, vitidrum adjtitrix,^//tfr>', promoter of evils. 

Yet flumen RhSnus, the River Rhine; and always in good prose 
urbB Rdma, the city Rome, 

3. The Vocative usually follows one or more words ; as, — 

audi, Caesar, hear, Caesar I 

4. Adjectives. No general law can be laid down for the posi- 
tion of Adjectives. On the whole they precede the noun oftener 
than they follow it. 

a. Adjectives of quantity (including numerals) regularly pre- 
cede their noun ; as, — 

omnSs hominSs, all men ; 

septingentae nftvSs, seven hundred vessels. 
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b, Kote the force of position in the following : — 
media urbs, ike middle of the city; 

urbs media, the middle city ; 
eztrSmum bellum, the end of the war ; 
bellimx eztrSmum, the last war, 

c, R5m&na8 and Latlnus regularly follow ; as, — 

senfttuB populusque R5m&nuB, the Roman Senate and 

People ; 
Itidl Rom&nt, the Roman ganus ; 
fSriae Latinae, the Latin holidays. 

d, When a Noun is modified both by an Adjective and by a Geni- 
tive, a favorite order is : Adjective, Genitive, Noun ; as, — 
summa omnium rSnim abundantia, the greatest abun^ 

dance of all things. 

Pronouns. 

a. The Demonstrative, Relative, and Interrogative Pronouns 
regularly precede the Noun ; as, — 
hic homd, this man ; 
ille homd, that man ; 
erant duo itinera, quibus itineribos, etc, there were two 

routes f by which, etc. 
qui homd ? what sort of man f 

b> But ille in the sense of * that well known, * that famous^ 
usually stands after its Noun ; as, — 
testula ilia, that well-known custom of ostracism; 
MSdSa ilia, that famous Medea. 

c. Possessive and Indefinite Pronouns usually follow their 
Noun; as, — 

pater meMB, my father ; 
homd quidam, a certain man ; 
mulier aliqua, some woman. 

But for purposes of contrast the Possessive often precedes 

its Noun ; as, — 

mens pater, my father (i.e. as opposed to yours, his, etc.). 

d. Where two or more Pronouns occur in the same sentence, 
the Latin is fond of putting them in close proximity ; as, — 

nisi forte ego vSbIs cessSbre videor, unless perchance / 
seem to you to be doing nothing. 
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6. Adverbs and Adverbial phrases regularly precede the word they 
modify; as, — 

valdS dXligSiiB, extremely diligent; 

saepe dlsd, I have often said; 

t6 jam difl hortflmur, we have long been urging you; 

paal5 post, a little after, 

7. Prepositions regularly precede the words they govern. 

a. But limiting words often intervene between the Preposition 
and its case ; as, — 

d6 commflnl hominum memoriS, concerning the common 

memory of men ; 
ad beftte vivendum, for living happily, 

b. When a noun is modified by an Adjective, the Adjective is 
often placed before the preposition ; as, — 

magnd in doldre, in great grief; 
simxm& cum laude, with the highest credit ; 
quS dS causS, for which cause ; 
hanc ob rem, on account of this thing. 

c. For Anastrophe, by which a Preposition is put after its case, see { 144, 3. 

8. Conjunctions. Autem, enim, and igitur regularly stand in 
the second place in the sentence, but when combined with est or sunt 
they often stand third ; as, — 

ita est enUxxXyfor so it is, 

9. Words or Phrases referring to the preceding sentence or to some 
part of it, regularly stand first ; as, — 

id nt audivit, Corc^am dSmigrSvit, when he heard that (referring 
to the contents of the preceding sentence), he moved to Corcyra ; 

e5 cum Caesar vSnisset, timentSs conflrmat, when Caesar had 
come thither (i.e, to the place just mentioned), he encouraged the 
timid, 

10. The Latin has a fondness for putting side by side words which 
are etymologically related ; as, — 

^t ad senem senez dS senectUte, sic h5c librS ad amlcnm 
amicissimus dS amicitiS scrips!, as /, an old man, wrote to 
an old man^ on old age, so in this book, as a fond friend, T have 
written to a friend, concerning friendship. 
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II. Special rhetorical devices for indicating emphasis are the 
following : — 

a) Hyp^rbaton, which consists in the separation of words that 
regularly stand together; as, — 
Septimus mihi Originum liber est in manibus, tAe 

seventh book of my * Origines ' is under way; 
receptd Caesar Oricd proficlscitur, having recovered 
Orictis, Caesar set out, 
3) Ahdphora, which consists in the repetition of the same word 
or the same word-order in successive phrases ; as, -r- 
sed plSni omnSs sunt librl, plSnae sapientiam v6c68, 
plSna ezemplorum vetustfts, dut all books are full of 
it, the voices of sages are full of it, antiquity is full of 
examples of it. 

c) Chidsmus,! which consists in changing the relative order 
of words in two antithetical phrases ; as, — 

multoB dSfendl, laesl nSminem, many have I defended^ I 

have injured n^ one ; 
horribilem ilium diem aliXs, n5bis faustum, that day 

dreadful to others, for us fortunate, 

d) S^fuchysis, or the interlocked arrangement. This is mostly 
confined to poetry, yet occurs in rhetorical prose, especially 
that of the Imperial Period ; as, — 

simul&tam Pompej3nftrum grSltiam partium, pretended 
interest in the Pompeian party, 

12. Metrical Close. At the end of a sentence certain cadences 
were avoided ; others were much employed. Thus : — 

cC) Cadences avoided. 

^ \j \j V ; as, esse vidStur (close of hexameter). 

Kj \j \^ \ as, esse potest (close of pentameter). 

b) Cadences frequently employed. 
__ v-' __ ; as, auzerant. 

__ w _ vy ; as, comprobavit. 

\j Kj \j \j ; as, esse videfttur. 

\j w _ ; 2is, rogSLtfi tu6. 



1 So named from a fancied analogy to the strokes of the Greek letter X \chi\ 
Thus:— multos laesi 

X 

defend! neminem 
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B. SENTENdS-STRUCTURB. 

351. I. Unity of Subject. — In complex sentences the Latin 
regularly holds to unity of Subject in the different members ; as, — 

Caesar primum suo, deinde omnium ez oSnspeottL rem5tb 
equla, ut aequ&t5 perioul5 spem fugae toUeret, cohor- 
t&tus Bu58 proelium commXsit, Caesar having first removed 
his own horse from sight, then the horses of all, in order, by 
making the danger equal, to take away hope of flight, encouraged 
his men and joined battle, 

2. A word serving as the common Subject or Object of the main 
clause and a subordinate one, stands before both ; as, — 

Haedul cum sS dSfendere n5n possent, 16g&tos ad Caesarem 

mittunt, since the Haedui could not defend themselves^ they sent 

envoys to Caesar ; 
ille etsl flagrabat bellandi cupiditSLte, tamen pSLci serviendam 

put&vit, although he was burning with a desire to fight, yet he 

thought he ought to aim at peace* 

a. The same is true also 

i) When the Subject of the main clause is Object 
(Direct or Indirect) of a subordinate clause ; as, — 

Caesar, cum h5c ei nflntiatum esset, mSLttlrat ab urbe 
proficiBCi, when this had been reported to Caesar he 
hastened to set out from the city, 

2) When the Subject of a subordinate clause b at the 
same time the Object (Direct or Indirect) of the main 
clause; as, — 

L. M&nlio, cum dictSLtor fuisset, M. PompSnins tri- 
bunus piebis diem dixit, Af, Pomponius, tribune of 
the people, instituted proceedings against Lucius Man-- 
lius, though he had been dictator, 

3. Of subordinate clauses, temporal, conditional, and adversative 
clauses more commonly precede the main clause ; indirect questions 
and clauses of purpose or result more commonly follow ; as, — 
postquam haec dixit, profectus est, after he said this, he set out ; 
si quia ita agat, imprudSns sit, tf any one should act so, he would 

be devoid of foresight ; 
accidit ut fln& nocte omnSs Hermae dfiicerenttir, /'/ happened 
that in a single night all the Hermae were thrown down. 
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4. Sometimes in Latin the main verb is placed within the sub- 
ordinate clause ; as, -^ 

«I quid est in mS ingeni, qnod 8enti5 qaam sit eaiguam, if there 
is any talent in me, and I know how little it is. 

5. The Latin Period. The term Period, when strictly used, 
designates a compound sentence in which the subordinate clauses are 
inserted within the main clause ; as, — 

Caesar etsi intellegSbat qua M causft ea dlcerentor, tamen, n6 
aest&tem in TrfivezTs cSnstlmere c5ger6tiir, IndutiomSUrum 
ad s6 venire jussit, though Caesar perceived why this was 
said, yet, lest he should be forced to spend the summer among 
the Treveri, he ordered Indutiomarus to copte to him. 

In the Periodic structure the thought is suspended until the end of 
the sentence is reached. Many Roman writers were extremely fond of 
this sentence-structure, and it was well adapted to the inflectional 
character of their language ; in English we generally avoid it. 

6. When there are several subordinate clauses in one Period, the 
Latin so arranges them as to avoid a succession of verbs. Thus : — 

At hostSs cum misissent, qui, quae in castrls gererentur, cog- 
nSsoerent, ubi s6 d6oept5s intellSx6nint, omnibus cdpils 
subsecfltl ad flymen contendnnt, but the enemy when they 
had sent men to learn what was going on in camp, after dis- 
covering that they had been outwittedy followed with all their 
forces and hurried to the river. 



»ot 



Chapter VIII. — Hints on Latin Style. 

352. In this chapter brief consideration is given to 
a few features of Latin diction which belong rather to 
style than to formal grammar. 

NOUNS. 

353. I. Where a distinct reference to several persons or things is 
involved, the Latin is frequently much more exact in the use of the 
Plural than is the English ; as, — 
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doxnds ennt, they go home (i.e, to their homes) \ 
Gterm&nl coxpora ctlrant, the Germans care for the body; 
aniin58 milituxn recreat, he renews the courage of the soldiers i 
diSs noctSsque timSre, to be in a state of fear dc^ and night, 

2. In case of Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives used substantively, 
the Latin often employs the Plural where the English uses the Singu- 
lar; as, — 

omnia aunt perdita, everything is lost ; 

quae cum ita aint, since this is so ; 

haeo omnibus pervulgata sunt, this is very well known to aU, 

3. The Latin is usually more concrete than the English, and espe- 
cially less bold in the personification of abstract qualities. Thus : — 

S puerS, & pueri8,/r^/« boyhood \ 

Sulla dict9.t5re, in Sulla^s dictatorship ; 

m6 duce, under my leadership ; 

R5m&ni cum Carth&giniSnsibus pSLcem f ScSrunt = /^ome made 
peace with Carthage ; 

liber doctrinae plSnus = a learned book ; 

priidentiS Themistoclis Gxaecia serv&ta est = Themistocles'*s fore- 
sight saved Greece. 

4. The Nouns of Agency in -tor and -sor (see § 147. i) denote a 
permanent or characteristic activity ; as, — 

accflsStorfis (professional) accusers; 

orSLtores, pleaders ; 

cantorSs, singers ; 

Arminius, GermSniae liber&tor, Arminius, liberator of Germany, 

a. To denote single Instances of an action, other expressions are 
commonly employed ; as, — > 

Numa, qui R5xqu15 successit, Numa^ successor of Romulus; 
qui mea legrunt, my readers ; 
qui mS audiunt, my auditors, 

5. The Latin avoids the use of prepositional phrases as modifiers of 
& Noun. In English we say : * The war against Carthage ' ; ' a journey 
through Gaul"* ; ' cities on the sea ' ; * the book in my hands ' ; * the fight 
at Salamis^ ; etc. The Latin in such cases usually employs another 
mode of expression. Thus : — 

a) A Genitive ; as, — 

dolor injflri&rum, resentment at injuries. 
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b) An Adjective ; as, — 

urbSs maritimae, cities on the sea ; 
pugha Salamlnia, the fight at Salamis. 

c) A Participle ; as, — 

pugua ad Cann&a facta, the battle at Cannae, 

d) A Relative clause ; as, — 

liber qui in mels manibus est, the book in my hands. 

Note. — Yet within certain limits the Latin does empl6y Prepo- 
sitional phrases as Noun modifiers. This is particularly frequent 
when the governing noun is derived from a verb. The following are 
typical examples : — 

trtnsituB in Britanniam, the passage to Britain ; 
excesBUB 6 v5tfi, departure from life; 
odium ergS R5m&n5s, hatred of the Romans ; 
liber d6 senectflte, the book on old age ; 
amor in patriam, love for one^s country, 

ADJECTIVES. 

354. I. Special Latin Equivalents for English Adjec- 
tives are — 

a) A Genitive ; as, — 

virtfltSs animi = moral virtues ; 
dolorSs corporis = bodily ills, 

b) An Abstract Noun ; as, — 

novit&s rel = the strange circumstance; 
asperitSLs viSrum = rough roads, 

c) Hendiadys (see § 374, 4) ; as, — 
ratiS et ord5 = systematic order ; 
ardor et impetus = eager onset, 

d) Sometimes an Adverb ; as, — 

omnSs circSL popuH, all the surrounding tribes ; 
su5s semper hostSs, their perpetual foes, 

2. Often a Latin Noun is equivalent to an English Noun modified 
by an Adjective ; as, — 

d octrina, theoretical knowledge ; prUdentia, practical knowledge ; 

oppidum, walled town ; Xibellus, little book. 
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3. Adjectives are not used in immediate agreement with proper 
names; but an Adjective may limit vir, homd, Ule, or some other 
word used as an Appositive of a proper name ; as, — 

SdcratSs, homd sapiSns = the wise Socrates ; 
Sclpi5, vir f ortissimus = the doughty Scipio ; 
Syr&c^ae, urbs praeolftrissinxa = famous Syracuse, 

4. An Adjective may be equivalent to a Possessive or Subjective 
Genitive; as, — 

pSlstor rSgius, the shepherd of the king ; 
tumultus servllis, the uprising of the slaves, 

PRONOUNS. 

v355.^ I. In Compound Sentences the Relative Pronoun has a fond- 
ness for connecting itself with the subordinate clause rather than the 
main one ; as, — 
ft qu5 cum quaererStur, quid marine ezpedlret, respondit, when 

it was asked of him what was best^ he replied, (Less commonly, 

qui, cum ab e5 quaererStur, respondit.) 

2. Uterque, ambo. Uterque means each of two ; amb5 means 
both; as, — 

uterque frftter abiit, each of the two brothers departed (i,e, sepa- 
rately) ; 
amb5 frfttrSs abiSrunt, i.e. the two brothers departed together. 

a. The Plural of uterque occurs — 

i) With Nouns used only in the Plural (see § 56) ; as, — 
in utrfsque castris, in each camp, 

2) Where there is a distinct reference to two groups of 
persons or things ; as, — 

utrique ducSs clftri fu6runt, the generals on each side (sev- 
eral in number) were famous. 



356. I. In case of Defective and Deponent Verbs, a Passive is 
supplied : — 

tf) By the corresponding verbal Nouns in combination with 
esse, etc ; as, — 

in odi5 sumus, we are hated; 
in invidift sum, /am envied; 
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admlratidnl est, he is admired \ 

oblIvi5ne pbruitur, he is forgotten (lit. is overwhelmed by 

oblivion) ; 
in fLsfl esse, to be used. 

b) By the Passive of Verbs of related meaning. Thus : — 
agit&rl as Passive of persequl ; 
temptftri as Passive of adoriil. 

2. The lack of the Perfect Active Participle in Latin b supplied — 

a) Sometimes by the Perfect Passive Participle of the Depo- 
nent; as, — 

adhort&tus, having exhorted \ 
veritus, having feared . 

b) By the Ablative Absolute; as, — 

hostium agris vastStls Caesar ezercitum redfbdt, hav^ 
ing ravaged the country of the enemy ^ Caesar led back 
his army. 

c) By subordinate clauses ; as, — 

eo cum advSnisset, castra postiit, having arrived there, 

he pitclied a camp ; 
hostSs qui in urbem irrflperant, the enemy having burst 

into the city. 

3. The Latin agrees with English in the stylistic employment of 
the Second Person Singular in an indefinite sense (^=^one^). Cf. 
the English * You can drive a horse to water ^ but you catCt make Mm 
drink,"^ But in Latin this use is mainly confined to certain varieties of 
the Subjunctive, especially the .Potential (§ 280), Jussive (§ 275), De- 
liberative (§ 277), and the Subjunctive in conditional sentences of the 
sort included under § 302, 2, and 303. Examples : — 
vidSrSs, you could see ; 
xLtSLre viribus, use your strength ; 

quid hoc homine faci&s, what are you to do with this man f 
mSns quo que et animus, nisi tamqnam Itlminl oleum InstlllSs, 
exstinguuntur senectilte, the intellect and mind too are ex- 
tinguished by old age, unless, so to speak, you keep pouring oil 
into the lamp ; 
tantS amdre possessi5n6s suSs amplezi tenSbant, nt ab els 
membra divelU oitius posse dloerSs, they clung to their 
possessions with such an affectionate embrace, thcU you would have 
saidtfuir limbs could sooner be torn from their bodies. 
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PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE ACCUSATIVR 

357. I. To denote ^so many years, etc., afterwards or before^ the 
Latin employs not merely the Ablative of Degree of Difference with 
post and ante (see § 223), but has other forms of expression. Thus : — 

post qolnque ann^s, five years afterward; 

paiio58 ante diSs, a few days before; 

ante qxi^LdxiemiivLm,, four years before; 

post diem qu&rtum quam ab urbe discesser&mas,/b»r days after 

we had left the city ; 
ante tertium annum quam dSoesserat, three years before he had 

died. 

2. The Latin seldom combines both Subject and Object with the 
same Infinitive ; as, — 

' Rom&n5s Hannibalem vicisse constat. 

Such a sentence would be ambiguous, and might mean either that the 
Romans had conquered Hannibal, or that Hannibal had conquered the 
Romans. Perspicuity was gained by the use of the Passive Infini- 
tive; as, — 

RdmSnds ab Hannibale vict5s esse cdustat, // is well established 
thai the Romans were defeated by Hannibal. 

PECULIARITIES IN CONNECTION VTITH THE USE OF 

THE DATIVE. 

358. I . The English for does not always correspond to a Dative 
notion in Latin, but is often the equivalent of pr6 with the Ablative, 
viz. in the senses — 

a) In defense of; as, — 

pr6 patri& mori, to die for one's country. 

b) Instead of in behalf of ; as, — 

Gnus prd omnibus dixit, one spoke for all; 
haec pr5 ISge dicta sunt, these things were said for the 
law. 

c) In proportion to ; as, — 

pr5 multitHdine hominum e5rnm fInSs erant angustl, 
for the population, their territory was small. 
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2. Similarly, English to when it indicates motion is rendered in 
Latin by ad. 

a. Note, however, that the Latin may say either scrlbere ad 
aliquem, or sorlbere alicui, according as the idea of motion 
is or is not predominant. So in several similar expressions. 

3. In the poets, verbs of mingling withy contending with, joinings 
clinging to, etc.,, sometimes take the Dative. This construction is a 
Grecism. Thus : — 

s6 miscet virls, he mingles with the men ; 
contendis Hom6r5, you contend with Homer ; 
deztrae deztram jungere, to clasp hand with hand. 

PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE QENITIVR 

359. I . The Possessive Genitive gives emphasis to the possessor^ 
the Dative of Possessor emphasizes the fact of possession ; as, — 

hortus patria est, the garden is myfather'*s ; 
mihi hortus est, /possess a garden, 

2. The Latin can say either stultl or stultum est dicere, it is 
foolish to say; but Adjectives of one ending permit only the Geni- 
tive; as, — 

sapientis est haec s6cum reputftre, it is the part of a wise man to 
consider this. 



Part VI. 
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360. Prosody treats of metres and versification. 

361. Latin Verse. Latin Poetry was essentially different 
in character from English. In our own language, poetry is 
based. upon accent^ and poetical form consists essentially in 
a certain succession of accented and uncLccenied syllables. 
Latin poetry, on the other hand, was based not upon 
accent, but upon quantity^ so that with the Romans poeti- 
cal form consisted in a certain succession of long and short 
syllables^ i.e. of long and short intervals of time. 

This fundamental difference in the character of English 
and Latin poetry is a natural result of the difference in 
character of the two languages. English is a strongly 
accented language, in which quantity is relatively subordi- 
nate. Latin, on the other hand, was a quantitative lan- 
guage, in which accent was relatively subordinate. 

QUANTITY OF VOT77ELS AND S7LLABLES. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

362. The general principles for the quantity of vowels 

and syllables have been given above in § 5. The following 

peculiarities are to be noted here : — 

I. A vowel is usually short when followed by another vowel 
(§ 5. A, 2), but the following exceptions occur : — • 

240 
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a) In the Genitive termination -Iob (except alterlus) ; as, lUIos, 

tdtlus. Yet the i may be short in poetry ; as, illXus, t5titui. 
d) In the Genitive and Dative Singular of the Fifth Declension ; 

as, diSX, aciSI. But fidSI, rSI, spSI (§ 52, i). 
^:) In fI5, excepting fit and forms where i b followed by er. 

Thus : flSbam, flat, Hunt ; but fieri, flerem. 
£/) In a few other words, especially words derived from the 

Greek ; as, dloB, AenSilB, DftrloB, h6r5e8, etc. 

2. A diphthong is usually long (§5..^. 2), but the preposition 
prae in composition is often shortened before a vowel ; as, praeactLtua. 

3. A syllable contaiidng a short vowel followed by two consonants 
(§5. B. 2) is long, even when one of the consonants is in the follow- 
ing word; as, tenet popolam. Occasionally the syllable is long 
when both consonants are in the following word; as, pr5 s'dgete 
spicSLs. 

4. Compounds of jaciS, though written inicit, adicit, etCy have the 
first syllable long, as though written inj-, adj-. 

5. Before j, & and 8 made a long syllable, e.£^, in major, pejor, 
ejus, ejusdem, Pompejus, rej6cit, eU. These were pronounced, 
mai-jor, pei-jor, ei-jus, Pompei-jus, rei-j6cit, eU. So also some- 
times before i, e.g, Pompe-I, pronounced Pompei-I; re-ici5, pro- 
nounced rei-ici6. 

Quantity of Final Syllables. 

A, Final Syllables ending in a Vowel, 

363. I . Final a is mostly short, but is long : — 

a) In the Ablative Singular of the First Declension ; as, port&. 

b) In the Imperative; as, lauda. 

^) In indeclinable words (except itS, quift) ; as, triginta, con- 
tr§, poBtea, intere&, etc, 
2. Final e is usually short, but is long : — 

a) In the Ablative Singular of the Fifth Declension; as, difi, 
r6 ; hence hodiS, quftrfi. Here belongs also fam6 (§ 59. 
2. b). 

^) In the Imperative of the Second Conjugation; as, monS, 
habS, etc, ; yet occasionally cavS, valS. 

^) In Adverbs derived from Adjectives of the Second Declen- 
sion, along with fer6 and fermfi. BenS, malS, temerS, 
saepS have 8. 

£/) In 6, d6, m6, t6, 86, n6 (not, lest), n6 (verily). 
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3. Final i is usually long, but is short in nisi and quasi. Mihl, 
tibi, Bibi, ibi, ubi, have regularly X, but sometimes I ; yet always 
ibidem, ibique, ubique. 

4. Final o is regularly long, but is short : — 

a) In eg6, du5, mod5 (only)^ cit5. 

b) Rarely in the First Person Singular of the Verb, and in 
Nominatives of the Third Declension ; as, aoiS, le6. 

c) In a few compounds beginning with the Preposition pro, 
especially before f ; as prSfundere, prSficiscI, pr6fugere. 

5. Final u is always long. 

B. Final Syllables ending in a Consonant, 

364. I. Final syllables ending in any other consonant than a are 
short. The following words, however, have a long vowel: sal, sSl, 
L&r, pSr, vSr, fur, die, dflc, Sn, non, quin, ain, sic, ctir. Also 
the adverbs hic, illlc, istic.^ 

2. Final syllables in -as are long; as, terrSs, amas. 

3. Final syllables in -es are regularly long, but are short : — 

a) \xi the Nominative and Vocative Singular of dental stems 
(§ 33) o^ the Third Declension which have a short penult in 
the Genitive ; as, segSs (segetis), obsSs (obsidis), mXlSs, 
divSs. But a few have -Ss ; viz, pSs, ariSs, abiSs, pariSs. 

b) In 6s {tJwu art)y penSs. 

4. Final -os is usually long, but short in 5b (ossis), compSs, imp6B. 

5. Final -is is usually short, but is long : — 

a) In Plurals; as, portis, hortis, nobis, vobis, niibis (Ace). 

b) In the Second Person Singular Perfect Subjunctive Active; 
as, amSverls, monnerls, audiveris, etc. Yet occasional 
exceptions occur. 

c) In the Second Person Singular Present Indicative Active of 
the Fourth Conjugation ; as, audis/ 

//) In vis, force ; is, l/iou goest ; fis ; sis ; veils ; ndlls ; via, 
l/tou will (mavis, quamvis, quivis, elc), 

6. Final -us is usually short, but is long : — 

a) In the Genitive Singular and in the Nominative, Accusative, 

• 

and Vocative Plural of the Fourth Declension ; as, frtlcttlB. 

1 The pronouns hie, hoc, and the adverb hue, probably had a short vowel. 
The syllable was md.de long by pronouncing hicc, hOcc, eic. 
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^) In the Nominative and Vocative Singular of those nouns of 
the Third Declension in which the u belongs to the stem ; 
as, palfis (-fldis), servitfls (-Utis), tellfla (-ftris). 

365. Greek Nouns retain in Latin their original quantity; as, 
Aen6&, epitomS, D61os, Pallas, Simols, Salamis, DldtLs, Paridl, 
a6r, aethSr, cr&tSr, h6ro&s. Yet Greek nouns in -wp (-dr) regularly 
shorten the vowel of the final syllable ; as, rh6t6r, HectSr. 

VERSE-STRUCTURE. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

366. I. The metrical unit in versification is a short syllable, tech- 
nically called a mora (\^). A long syllable ( ) is regarded as equiva- 
lent to two morae. 

'2. A Foot is a group of syllables. The following are the most 
important kinds of fundamental feet : — 

Fbet of Three Moras. Fbbt op Four Moras. 

v^ Trochee. ^y \y Dactyl. 

v^ Iambus. v^ y Anapaest. 

3. A Verse is a succession of feet. 

4. The different kinds of verses are named Trochaic, Iambic, Dac- 
tylic, Anapaestic, according to the foot which forms the basis of their 
structure. 

5. Ictus. In every fundamental foot the long syllable naturally re- 
ceives the greater prominence. This prominence is called ictus. ^ It 
is denoted thus : Z.\j \j \ JLkj* 

6. Thesis and Arsis. The syllable which receives the ictus is 
called the thesis ; the rest of the foot is called the arsis. 

7. Elision. Final syllables ending in a vowel, a diphthong, or -m 
are regularly elided before a word beginning with a vowel or h. Iii 
reading, we omit the elided syllable entirely. This may be indicated 
as follows: corpor* in Cln6 ; niult""* ill* et ; mSnstr""* horrenduiii ; 
causae IrSrum. 

a. Omission of elision is called Hidltus. It occurs especially before and 
after monosyllabic interjections ; as, O et praesidium. 

1 Ictus was not accent, — neither stress accent nor musical accent, — but was 
simply the quantitative prominence inherent in the long syllables kA fundamentaX 
feet. 
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8. The ending of a word within a foot is called a Caeatira (cutting). 
Every verse usually has one prominent caesura. The ending of a word 
and foot together within the verse is called a diaeresis. 

9. Verses are distinguished as Catalectic or Acatalectic. A Cata- 
lectic verse is one in which the last foot is not complete, but lacks one 
or more syllables ; an Acatalectic verse has its last foot complete. 

10. At the end of a verse a slight pause occurred. Hence the final 
syllable may be either long or short (syllaba anceps), and may 
terminate in a vowel or m, even though the next verse begins with a 
vowel. 

1 1 . Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic verses are further designated 
as dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, according to the number of dipodies * 
(pairs of feet) which they contain. Dactylic verses are measured by 
single feety and are designated as tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter, 
accordingly. 

SPECIAL PECULIARITIES. 

367. I. Syniz^sis (Syna^resis) . Two successive vowels in the 
interior of a word are often united into a long syllable ; as, — 

aurels, deinde, anteire deesse. 

2. Didstole. A syllable usually short is sometimes long; as, — 

vidSt, audit. 

3. Systole. A syllable usually long b sometimes short ; as, — 

BtetSrunt. 

a. Diastole and Systole are not mere arbitrary processes. They 
usually represent an earlier pronunciation which had passed 
out of vogue in the ordinary speech. 

4. After a consonant, i and u sometimes become j and v. The 
preceding syllable then becomes long ; as, — 

abjete for abiete ; genva for genua. 

5. Sometimes V becomes u ; as, — 

silua for silva ; dissoluS for dissolvd. 

6. Sometimes a verse has an extra syllable. Such a verse is called 
an Hyp^rmeter. The extra syllable ends in a vowel or -m, and is 
united with the initial vowel or h of the next verse by Synaph^ia. 
Thus : — 

ignar> hominumque loc5rum<i"« 

errSmoB. 
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7. Tmesis {cutting). Compound words are occasionally separated 
into their elements ; as, — 

qud in6 cumqne rapit tempest&s, for qu5cumque, etc. 

8. Syncope. A short vowel is sometimes dropped between two 

consonants ; as, — 

fepostus for repositus. 

THE DACTYLIC HEXAMETER. 

368. I. The Dactylic Hexameter, or Heroic Verse, 
consists theoretically of six dactyls. But in all the feet 

except the fifth, a spondee ( ) may take the place of 

the dactyl. The sixth foot may be either a spondee or a 
trochee, since the final syllable of a verse may be either 
long or short (syllaba anceps). The following represents 
the scheme of the verse : — 

-L.CV?» ^K^D't _^C^» _^0» — V-N^» J-.^* 

2. Sometimes we find a spondee in the fifth foot. Such verses are 
called Spondaic. A dactyl usually stands in the fourth place, and the 
fifth and sixth feet are generally made up of a quadrisyllable ; as, — 

» r 

armStuin4"« aiir5 ciifciunspicit Orldna. 

c&ra deum subolSs, magnum Jo vis incrSmentum. 

3. Caesura. 

• 

a) The favorite position of the caesura in the Dactylic Hexam- 
eter is after the thesis of the tljird foot ; as, — 

arma virumqu'e cano || Tr5jae qui primus ab dria. 

b) Less frequently the caesura occurs after the thesis of the 
fourth foot, usually accompanied by another in the second 
foot; as, — 

inde tor5 || pater Aenfias || sic drsus ab alt^ est. 

c) Sometimes the caesura occurs between the two short syl- 
lables of the thf rd foot ; as, — 

O passi gravidrajll dabit deus his quoque finem. 

. This caesura is called Feminine, as opposed to the caesura 
after a long syllable, which is called Masculine (as under 
a and b). 
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d) A pause sometimes occurs at the end of the fourth foot. 
This is called the Bucolic Diaeresis, as it was borrowed by 
the Romans from the Bucolic poetry of the Greeks. Thus : — 

adlstitium pecori dSfendite ; || jam venit aestSs. 
DACTYLIC PENTAMETER. 

369. I. The Dactylic Pentameter consists of two parts, 
each of which contains two dactyls, followed by a long 
syllable. Spondees may take the place of the dactyls 
in the first part, but not in the second* The long syllable 
at the close of the first half of the verse always ends a 
word. The scheme is the following : — 

2. The Pentameter is never used alone, but only in connection with 
the H.exameter. The two arranged alternately form the so-called Ele- 
giac Distich. Thus : — 1 

Vergilium vicdi tantum, hoc am&ra Tiball5 



TempuB amldti^e f&ta ded6re meae. 

IAMBIC MEASURES. 

370. I. The most important Iambic verse is the lambio 
Trimeter (§ 366. II ), called also Senarius. This is an acata- 
lectic verse. It consists of six Iambi. Its pure form is : — 

\J V^ V^ KJ \J \J 

Be&tus ille qui procul negdtils. 

The Caesura usually occurs in the third foot; less fre- 
quently in the fourth. 

2. In place of the Iambus, a Tribrach {\j \j \j) may stand in any 
foot but the last. In the odd feet (first, third, and fifth) may stand a 
Spondee, Dactyl, or Anapaest, though the last two are less frequent. 
Sometimes a Proceleusmatic (^\j kj \j \j) occurs. 

3. In the Latin comic writers, Plautus and Terence, great free- 
dom is permitted, and the various equivalents of the Iambus, viz* 
the Dactyl, Anapaest, Spondee, Tribrach, Proceleusmatic, are freely 
admitted in any foot except the last. 
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I. JULIAN CALENDAR. 

371. I. The names of the Roman months are : JanuftrluB, Februft- 
riuSy Mfirtius, AprHis, MajuB, Jdnius, Jaiius (Qulntllis ^ prior to 
46 B.C.), Augustus (Seztnis 1 before the Empire), September, Octo- 
ber, November, December. These words are properly Adjectives 
in agreement with mSnsis understood. 

2. Dates were reckoned from three points in the month : — 

a) The Calends, the first of the month. 

d) The Nones, usually the fifth of the month, but the seventh 
in March, May, July, and October. 

c) The Ides, usually the thirteenth of the month, but the fif- 
teenth in March, May, July, and October. 

3. From these points dates were reckoned backward ; consequently 
all days after the Ides of any month were reckoned as so many days 
before the Calends of the month next following. 

4. The day before the Calends, Nones, or Ides of any month is 
designated as prXdiS Kalendft?, NSnSs, Idus. The second day be- 
fore was designated as di6 tertio ante Kalendfts N5nfls, eic. Simi- 
larly the third day before was designated as diS qu&rt5, and so on. 
These designations are arithmetically inaccurate, but the Romans 
reckoned both ends of the series. The Roman numeral indicating the 
date is therefore always larger by one than the actual number of days 
before Nones, Ides, or Calends. 

5. In indicating dates, the name of the month is added in the form 
of an Adjective agreeing with Kalendfls, N5nas, Idfls. Various forms 
of expression occur, of which that given under d) is most common : — 

a) die quints ante Idtls MiLrtifls ; 
d) quints ante Idtls MSLrtifls ; 

c) quints (V) Idtls M&rtias ; 

d) ante diem quintum Idus M&rti&s. 

1 Originally the Roman year began with March. This explains the names 
QuintUis, Sextllis, September, etc, fifth month, sixth month, etc, 
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6. These designations may be treated as nouns and combined with 
the prepositions in, ad, ex ; as, — 

ad ante diem IV KalendSs OctSbrSs, up to the 7.^h of September, 
ez ante diem qulntom Idas Oct5br6s,/r^/;i the nth of October, 

7. In leap-year the 25th was reckoned as the extra day in February. 
The 24th was designated as ante diem VI Kalendfla MSrtifts, and 
the 25th as ante diem bis VI Kal MSrt. 



372. 


1 


CALENDAR. 




Days 
of the 
month. 


March, May, July, 
October 


January, August, 
December. 


April, June, Sep- 
tember, November 


February. 


I 


KalendIs. 


KalendIs. 


KALENDIS. 


KALENDIS. 


2 


VI. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


3 


V. 


III. 


III. 


III. 


4 


^ IV. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


5 


III. 


NONIS. 


NonTs. 


NoNis. 


6 


Pridie Nonas. 


VIII. Idus. 


VIII. Idus. 


VIII. Idiis. 


7 


N5nTs. 


VII. 


VII. 


VII. 


8 


VIII. Idus. 


VI. 


VI. 


VI. 


9 


VII. 


V. 


V. 


V. 


10 


VI. 


IV. 


IV. 


IV. 


II 


V. 


III. 


III. _ •• 


III. 


12 


IV. 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie Idiis. 


13 


III. _ " 


Idibus. 


Tdibus. 


IDIBUS. 


14 


Pridie Idus. 


XIX. Kalend. 


XVIII. Kalend. 


XVI. Kalend. 


IS 


Idibus. 


XVIII. " 


XVII. 


XV. 


16 


XVII. Kalend. 


XVII. " 


XVI. 


XIV. 


17 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XV. 


XIII. 


18 


XV. 


XV. 


XIV. 


XII. 


19 


XIV. 


XIV. 


XIII. 


XI. 


20 


XIII. 


XIII. 


XII. 


X. 


21 


XII. 


XII. 


XI. 


IX. 


22 


XI. 


XI. 


X. 


VIII. 


23 


X. 


X. 


IX. 


VII. 


24 


IX. 


IX. 


VIII. 


VI. 


25 


VIII. 


VIII. 


VII. 


V. (bis VI.)" 


26 


VII. 


VII. 


VI. 


IV. (V.) " 


27 


VI. 


VI. 


V. 


III. (IV.) " 


28 


V. 


V. 


IV. 


Prid Kal. (Ill KaL) 


29 


IV. 


IV. 


III. 


(Prid. KaL) 


30 


III. 


III. 


Pridie Kalend. 


(Enclosed forms are 


31 


Pridie Kalend. 


Piidie Kalend. 




for leap-year.) 
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II. PROPER NAMES. 

373. I . The name of a Roman citizen regularly consisted of three 
parts : the praenomen (or given name), the n5men (name of the gens 
or dan), and the cognSmen (femily name). Such a typical name is 
exemplied by Mfircus Tullius Cicer5, in which MSLrcus is the prae- 
nomen, ToUius the n5men, and Cioer5 the cogn5men. Sometimes 
a second cognomen (in later Latin called an agnSmen) is added — 
rjcpecially in honor of military achievements ; as, — 

Gaius ComSlius Sclpid Afric&nus. 

2. Abbreviations of Proper Names. 

A. = Aulus. Mam. = Mamercus. 
App. = AppiuB. N. = NumeriuB. 

C. = Gains. P. = PflbUuB. 
Cn. = Gnaeus. Q. = Quintus. 

D. = Decimus. Sex. = Seztns. 
K. = Kaeso. Sen = Servius. 
L. = Liioius. Sp. = SporiuB. 
M. = Marcus. T. = Titus. 
M\ = MSnius. Ti. = Tiberius. 

III. FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC. 
A, Figures of Syntax. 

374. I. Ellipsis is the omission of one or more words ; as, — 
quid multa, why (should I say) muchf 

2. Braoh"^logy is a brief or condensed form of expression ; 21s, — 
ut ager sine cult{b:9. frilctu5su8 esse n5n potest, sio sine doo- 
trlnft animus, as a field cannot be productive without cultiva- 
tion^ so the mind {cannot be productive) without learning. 

Special varieties of Brachylogy are — 

a) Zeugma, in which one verb is made to stand for two ; as, — 
minis aut blandlmentibi oorrupta = {terrified) by threats 

or corrupted by flattery, 

b) Compendiary Comparison, by which a modifier of an 
object is mentioned instead of the object itself; as, — 

dissimilis erat Charte eSnim et fao1& et m5ribus, lit. 
Chares was different from their conduct and charcuter^ 
i,e. Chares^s conduct and character were different, etc. 
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3. Pleonasm is an unnecessary fullness of expression ; as, — 

prins praedlcam, lit. / will first say in advance. 

4. Hendiadys (Iv &a hwKVy one through two) is the use of two 
nouns joined by a conjunction, in the sense of a noun modified by a 
Genitive or an Adjective ; as, — 

f ebrifl et aestiis, the heat of fever ; 
oeleritftte corsfLque, dy swift running, 

5. Frcl^psis, or Anticipation, is the introduction of an epithet 
in advance of the action which makes it appropriate ; as, — 
Bubmersfla obrue puppSs, lit. overwhelm their submerged shipSy 

i,e, overwhelm and sink their ships. 

a. The name Prolepsis is also applied to the introduction of a noun 
or pronoun as object of the main clause where we should expect 
it to stand as subject of a subordinate clause. Thus : — 
n5stl M&rcellum quam tardus sit, you know how slow 

Marcellus is {y\\.you know Marcellus^ how slow he is). 
Both varieties of Prolepsis are chiefly confined to poetry. 

6. Anacoltithon is a lack of grammatical consistency in the con- 
struction of the sentence ; as, — 

turn Anci fllil . . . impSnsius els indignitSs crSscere, then the sons 
of Ancus . . . their indignation increased all the more, 

7. H^steron Pzdteron consists in the inversion of the natural 
order of two words or phrases ; as, — 

moriamur et in media arma ruSmus = let us rush into the midst of 
arms and die, 

B. Figures of Rhetoric. 

375. I. Litotes (literally softening) is the expression of an idep 
by the denial of its opposite ; as, — 

baud parum labSris, no little toil (i,e, much toil) ; 
n6n ign5r5, lam not igftorant (i.e, I am well aware). 

2. Oxymdron is the combination of contradictory conceptions; 
as, — sapiSns InsSLnia, wise folly. 

3. Alliteration is the employment of a succession of words 
presenting frequent repetition of the same letter (mostly initial) ; 
as, — sSnsim sine sSnsil aetSs senSscit. 

4. Onomatopdeia is the suiting of sound to sense ; as, — 
quadrupedante putrem sonita quatit ungula campum, ^ And shake 

with horny hoofs the solid ground, ^ 



INDEX OF THE SOURCES OF THE ILLUSTRATIVE 
EXAMPLES CITED IN THE SYNTAX.^ 



p. 1 1 8, nonne videtis, Sest. 47. 

num ezspectas, Phil, ii, 86. 

videsne, Vatin. 30. 

sensistine, Cat. i, 8. 

a rebus, de Sen. 15. 
p. 119, visne locum, Leg. ii, i. 

estisne, Liv. i, 38, 2. 

jam ea, Ter. Phor. 525. 

estne f rater, Ter. Ad. 569. 
p. 120, decorum est, Hor. Od. iii, 2, 13. 

opportune acddit, AU.i, 17, 2. 

Numa, Eul. i, 3- 
p. 121, philosophia, Tusc. Disp. ii, 16. 

assentatio, Lael. 89. 

Corinthi, Tac. H.u, 1. 
p. 122, audi tu, Livy, i, 24. 

nate, mea, Aen. i, 664. 

rumor est, Ter And. 185. 
p. 123, galeam, Aen. ii, 392. 

dnctus, Ov. Am. iii, 9, 61. 

nodo sinus, Aen. \, 320. 
p. 124, idem gloriari, de Sen. 32. 

eadem peccat, N. D. i, 31. 

multa egeo, Cell, xiii, 24. 

multum valet, Hor. Epp. i, 6, 52. 

nihil peccat, Stat. 161. 

minitantem vana, SU. i, 306. 

acerba tuens, Lucr. v, 33. 

dulce loquentem, Hor.Od. i, 22, 24. 

multum simt, B. G. iv, i, 8. 

servitutem, PI. Pers, 34 a. 

vitam, Ter. Ad. 859. 

stadium, Qff. iii, 10, 42. 

Oljrmpia, de Sen. 14. 
p. 125, pisds. Sen. N. Q. iii, 18, 2. 

orationes. Brut. 82. 

homines, Rose. Am. loi. 

otium, Hor. Od. ii, 16, i. 

me duas, Alt. ii, 7, z. 
p. 126, te litteras. Pis. 73. 

hoc te, Ter. Hec. 766. 

me id, PI. Tr. 96 



non te, Fam. ii, 16, 3. 

omnes artes, Liv. 25, 37. 

rogatus, de Dom. 16. 

multa, N. D. ii, 166. 

milites, B. C. i, 54. 
p. 127, trenu't, Lucr. iii, 489. 

nuda, Aen. i, 320. 

manus, Aen. ii, 57. 

hie locus, B. G. i, 49. 

in domum, Ac. i, 13. 
p. 128, Thalam, Sail. Jug. 75, i. 

Thurios in, Nep. Ale. 4. 

cum Acen, Nep. Dot. 5. 

Italiam venit, Aen.i, 2. 
p. 130, amids, Sail. C. 16, 4. 

Orgetorix, B.G i, 2. 
p. 131, mimitioni, B G.i, 10. 

mihi ante, Verr. v, 123. 

illi, Tac. Ag. 9. 

interdudere, PI. M. G. 223. 

oppidum, B. C. iii, 80. 

tu mihi, Verr, 3, 213. 

quid mihi, Hor. Epp. i, 3, 15. 
p. 132, erit ille. Eel. i, 7. 

quae bta, Par. 41. 

honorem, Verr. iv, 25. 

Caesar, Z>fv. ii, 79. 

sdntillam, Aen. i, 174. 

di^utatib, Tusc Disp. ii, 2. 

honesta, Ojf iii, 38. 
p 133, castris, B G. vii, 16. 

legiones, B. C. ii, 22. 

receptui, B. G. vii, 47. 

fortunae, Fam. vi, 5, i. 

quibus, Flac. 19. 

hos tibi, Nep. Paus. 2. 

me gerendo, Liv. i, 23. 

noxiae, Leg. iii, 11. 
p. 134, it damor, Aen. v, 451. 

dimi Latio, Aen. 1,6. 
p. 137, magni, Nep. Cat. i, 2. 

tantae molis, Aen. i, 33. 



> For explanation of the abbreviations, see p. 257. 
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p. 138, viri, Tusc. Disp. ii, 43 

memoria, Or, 54. 

Epicuri, F. V, 3. 

praeteritorum, Div. \, 63. 

nomina, PI. Poen. 1062. 

reminiscere, B. G. i, 13. 

reminiscens, Nep. Ale. 6. 
p. 139, mihi patriae, Sull. 19. 

te veteris, ad Her. iv, 24, 33. 

me admones, ad Att. v, i, 3. 

pecuniae, Place. 43. 
p. 140, miseremini, Verr. i, 72. 
p. 141, desine, Hor. Od. ii, 9, 17. 

operum, Hor. Od. iii, 17, 16. 
p. 142, curis, Marc. 34. 

Caesar, B. G. s, 51. 

caret, Hor. Sal i, 3, 66. 

urbem, Nep. Thras. 1. 
p. 143, abstinere, Plin. Epp. i, 12, 9. 

hostes, B. G. i, i, 4. 

praedones, Verr. iv, 144. 

dissentio. Plane. 9. 

secemantur, Cat. i, 32. 

ab Ulixe, Liv. i, 49, 9. 

a fortuna, B.G.y^ 34> 2. 

a multitudine, B. G. iii, 2, i. 
p. 144, melle duldor, de Sen. 31. 

patria. Cat. i, 27. 

amplius, £. G vii, 15, i. 

opinione, B. G. ii, 3, i. 

munere, A en. vi, 885. 

came. Sail. Jug. 89. 

castris, B. G. ii, 26, 4. 

opus est properato. Mil. 49. 
p. 145, nititur, Aen, vi. 760. 

nervis, N. D. ii, 59. 

mortali, Lucr. v, 65. 

quid hoc, Sest. 29. 

quid mea, Fam. xiv, 4, 3. 

fossas, B. G. iii, 18. 

vinum, /up. vii, 121. 
p. 146, militibus, B.G i, 8, i. 

victoria, B.G.i, 14, 4. 

natura loci, B. G. iii, 9, 3. 
p. 147, nulla est. Brut. 164. 

exstinguitur, Tac. A.u, 72. 

longo, Aen. v, 320. 

cum febri, de Or. iii, 6. 

improbitas, de Or. ii, 237. 

aer calore, N. D. ii, 27. 

assuetus, de Or. iii, 58. 
p. 148, puella, PI. Merc. 13. 

vir singulari, PI. Vid. 41. 



p. ISO, 
p. 151, 



p. 153, 



sunt specie, B. G. vi, 28, i. 

scopulis, Aen. i, 166. 

Helvetii, B. G. i, 2, 2. 

me dignor, Aen. i, 335* 
p. 149, Cn. Pompdo, B. G. iv, i. 

omnes virtutes, Pin. ii, 117. 

perditis, Fam. vi, i, 4. 

nullo adversante, Tac. A.i, 2. 

passis palmis, B.C.m, 98. 

audito eum, Liv. xxviii, 7. 

stant litore, Aen. vi, 901. 

a Gergovia, B. G. vii, 59, i. 

Stella, N.D.n, $2. 

biennio, Tac. Agr. 14. 

prima et, Tac, A. i, 37. 

omnium rerum, Fam. vi, 21, i. 

cadem alacritas, B. G. iv, 24, 4. 

res operae, B. G. v, 11, 5. 

stultitia, P. iii, 39. 
p. 154, domus, uxor, Ter, And. 891. 

pars. Sail. Jug. 14, 15. 
p. 156, senectus, de Sen. 55. 

exerdtus, Livy, xxxix, i. 
p. 157, virtus, Lael. 100. 
p. 158, me oravit, Pkil. ii, 45. 

me oraverunt, Div. Caec. 2. 

suum genium, Tac. Dial. 9. 
p. 159, Hannibalem, Sest. 142. 

suus quemque. Rose. Am. 67. 

Belgae, B.G.u, i, i. 

Galli, B. G. vi, 8, I. 

Themistodes, Nep. Them. 9. 

illud intellego. Sail. Jug. 85, 5. 

hie est, PI. Tr. 697. 
p. 160, Maximum, de Sen. 10. 

non is sum, B.G.y, 30, 2. 

non suspicabatur, Verr. i, 36. 

vincula. Cat. iv, 7. 

quod idem, i4c. ii, 52. 

bonus vir. Lad. 65. 
p. 161, ipso terrore, B. G. iv, 33, i. 

valvae se, Div. i, 74. 

Persae, Nep. Ak. 5. 

ea molestissime, Q. Fr. i, i, 2. 
p. 162, career quae, Verr. v, 143. 

Belgae, B. G. ii, i, i. 

nostra qui. Cat. i, 7. 

servili, B.G.i, 40. 

erant, B.G.i, 6. 

quam quisque, Tusc. Disp. i, 
41. 

non longe, B. G. i, 10, i. 

Themistodes, Nep. Them. 4, 3. 
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p. 167, 



p. 168, 
p. 169, 



p. 163, numquam digne, de Sen. 2. 

cognatio, Arch. 2. 

mors est, Tusc. Disp. i, 27. 
p. 164, jiistitia, F. i, 50. 

si quisquam, Lad. 9. 

potestne, Tusc. Disp. iv, 54. 

si ullo, AU. xii, 23, i. 

taetrior, Verr. iv, 123. 

quod cuique, Qff. i, 21. 

quinto quoque, Verr. ii, 139. 

nemo Romanus, Liv. viii, 30, 3. 

alter exercitum, Plane. 86. 

alteri se, B. G. l, 26, i. 
p. 165, causidicus, de Or. i, 202. 
p. 166, Tarquinii, Liv. i, 34, 7. 

non omnis, Div. ii, 90. 

Corioli, Liv. ii, 33, 8. 

duo milia. Curt, iii, 2, 5. 

temeritas, F. iii, 72. 

si tu, Fam. xiv, 5, i. 

velatus, Ov. Met. v, no. 

tunica, Aen. viii, 457. 

virtus. Lad. 100. 

dum vitant, Hor. Sat. i, 2, 24. 

Caesar, B. G. vii, 90, 2. 

jam pridem, Att. ii, 5, i. 

Duilium, de Sen. 44. 

hostes, B. G. v, 9, 6. 

domidlium. Arch. 7. 

Regulus, Off. iii, 100. 

Caesar, 5. G. iv, 17, i. 

nihil habebam, Att. ix, 10, i. 

videor, N. D.u, 72. 

Gallos, B. G. vii, 4, 4. 

honestimi, F. ii, 49. 

si solos, Tusc. Disp. i, 9. 

rex tantum, Nep. Con. 4. 

Verres, Verr. Act. Pr. 12. 

ardebat. Brut. 302. 

Caesar, B.G.m, 24, i. 

hoc jam. Cat. i, 5. 

dico me, Suit. 27. 

quare, Cat. i, 32. 

isto bono, de Sen. 33. 

ne repugnetis, Cluent. 6. 

tu vcro, Tusc. Disp. i, 112. 

impii ne. Leg. ii, 41. 

cave ignoscas, Lig. 14. 
p. 178, quid faciam, PI. Cure. 589. 

ego redeam, Ter. Eun. 49. 

huic cedamus ! Phil, xiii, 16. 

quid facerem, Ter. Eun. 831. 

hunc ego. Arch. 18. 



p. 170, 

p. 171, 
p. 172, 



p. 173, 

p. i74» 
p. 175, 

p. i77i 



ne sint, de Sen. 34. 

fuerit, Verr. i, 37. 

di istaec, Ter. H. T. 1038. 

falsus utinam, Liv, xxi, 10, 10. 
p. 179, dicat aliquis, Ter. And: 640. 

fortunam^ Pub. Syr. 193. 

velim mihi, Fam. xiii, 75, i. 

nolim putes, Fam. ix, 15, 4. 

dies defidat, N. D. iii, 81. 
p. 180, egredere, Cat. i, 20. 

rem vobis, Verr. iv, i. 

si bene, de Sen. 3. 

consules, Leg. iii, 8. 

hominem, Twdve Tables. 

amidtia, Liv. 38, 38, i. 

quin equos, Liv. i, 57, 7. 
p. 181, adjuta, Ter. Eun. 150. 

portas, B. G. ii, 33, i. 

haec. And. 472. 

ut ne, Off. i, 103. 
. ut non, Cat. i, 23. 

ut earum, B. G. iv, 17, 10. 
p. 182, Hdvetii, B. G. i, 7, 3. 

haec habui, de Sen. 85. 

non habebat, B. G. iv, 38, 2. 

idoneus, Verr. iii, 41. 

dignug, Leg. iii, 5. 

multa, Tusc. Disp. i, 80. 
p. 183, sunt qui, Inv. ii, 144. 

nemo, Fam. i, 4, 2. 

sapientia, Fin. i, 43. 

quae. Lad. 23. 

non is sum, B. G. v, 30, 2. 

non longius, B. G. ii, 21, 3. 

fortimate. Arch. 24. 

ut qui, Phil, xi, 30. 

egomet, de Or. i, 82. 

nemo est, Verr. iv, 115. 

nemo fuit, B. C. iii, 53, 3. 

quem audierim, Nep. Ar. i, 2. 
p. 184, quis tarn, Tusc. Disp. iii, 71. 

Sidliam, Verr. Act, Pr. 12. 

mons, B. G, 1, 6, i. 

non b, Ca<. i, 22. 

nemo est, de Sen. 24. 

habetis, Cat. iv, 24. 

nihil, Ter, H. T. 675. 

nemo est, B.G. yi, 39, 3. 
p. 185, Themistodes, Nep. Them. 8, 3. 

neque, de Sen. 84. 

quoniam, Nep. Milt, 7, 5. 

noctu, Tusc. Disp. iv, 44. 

Bdlovad, B. G. vii, 75. 
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p. i86, id ted, C(iec, loi. 

Crasso, Fam. xiii, i6, 3. 

hoc ita, Leg. iii, 31. 

Haeduos, B. G. i, 16, 6. 

id omitto, SaU. Jug. no, 7. 
p. 187, Epaminondas, Nep. Ep. g, 4. 

id ut, Nep. Them. 8, 3. 

Caesar, B. G. vi, 9, 2. 

ubi de, B. G. i, 7, 3. 

ut quisque, Verr. v, 143. 

hostes, B. G. iv, 26, 2. 

id ubi, Liv. i, 32, 13. 
p. 188, i)ostquain occupatae, Liv. xxiv, 

35,4- 
I)ostquam Romam, Sail. Jug. 28, 

2. 

postquam structi, Liv. i^ 23, 6. 

posteaquam, Leg. ii, 64. 

an turn, Pis. 26. 

credo turn, Verr. iv, 46. 

eo tempore, Lig. 20. 

illo die, Mil. 38. 
p. 189, Lysander, Div. i, 96. 

Pythagoras, N. D. iii, 88. 

jam Galli, B. G. vii, 26, 3. 

Treveri, B, G. vi, 7, 1. 

cum ad, Verr. v, 27. 

cum equitatus, B.G.v, 19, 2. 

saepe ciun, Nep. Cim. 4, 2. 

cum procucurrissent, B. C. ii, 41, 
6. 
p. 190, tvim tua, Hor. Epp i, 18, 84. 

cum videbis, PI. Bacch 145. 

stabilitas. Lad. 82. 

cum tacent, Cai. i, 21. 

cum te, AU. xiv, 17 A, 4. 

prius, P/. Merc. 456. 

nihil contra, /^/oo: 51. 

non prius, 5a//. C. 51. 
p. 191, priusquam, Liv. i, 24, 3. 

tempestas. Sen. Ep. 103, 2. 

priusquam telum, 5. C. ii, 34, 6. 

animum, PI. Amph. 240. 

sol antequam, Phil, xiv, 27. 

Alexander, Qu«ff/. Curt, iv, 6, 

17. 
dum haec, B. G. iii, 17* i> 
dum anima, Att. ix, 10, 3. 
Lacedaemoniorum, Tusc. Disp. i, 

lOI. 

Cato, Nep. Cat. 2, 4. 
p. 192, donee, Liv. xxiii, 31, 9. 
ferrum, Nep. Ep. 9, 3. 



trepidationis, Liv. zzi, 28, 11. 

exspectavit, B G. iv, 23, 4. 

dum litterae, Fam. xi, 23, 2. 

postulo, Ter. And. 550. 

orat, Ter. Ad. 882. 

milites, jB. G. ii, 21, 2. 

Helvetiis, B. G. i, 2, i. 
p. 193, huic. Rose. Am. 54. 

consuli, Liv. xxxv, 20, 4. 

ne lustnun, Liv. xxiv, 43, 4. 

prohibuit, Liv. xxv, 35, 6. 

nee quin, Liv. xxvi, 40, 4. 

constitueram, Att. xvi, 10, z. 

decrevit, Cat. i, 4. 

convenit, Liv. x, 27, 2. 

fac ut, P/. Rud. 1218. 

cura ut, Co/, iii, 12. 

laborabat, B. G. vii, 31, i. 
p. 194, sequitur, N. D. ii, 81. 

eos moneo. Cat. ii, 20. 

huic imperat, B. G. iv, 21, 8. 

opto, Verr. Act. Pr. 50. 
p. 19s, vereor ne, AU. vii, 12, 2. 

ex quo, F. ii, 24. 

ita fit, Tusc. Disp. ii, 16. 

est mos. Brut. 84. 
p. 196, quis, Par. 48. 

illud, Ojf. iii. Ill 

hoc uno, dc dr. i, 32. 

bene mihi, r«Jc. Z>m^. i, 97. 

quod, B. G.i, 44, 6. 

quod me, Nep. Ep. 5, 6. 
p. 197, oculis, B. G. i, 12, I. 

bis bina, N. D. ii, 49. 

eflfugere, N. D. iii, 14. 

saepe autem, N. D. iii, 14. 

Epaminondas, F. ii, 97. 

ex Socrate, Tusc. Disp. v, 34. 

nesdo, PI. Amph. 1056. 
p. 198, conantur, B. G. i, 8, 4. 

pergit, Liv. i, 7, 6. 

quaeritur, N. D. i, 61. 

baud sdo, Tusc. Disp. ii, 41. 
p. 199, naturam. Off. i, 100. 

memoria, de Sen. 21. 

si quis, B. G i, 48, 6. 
' si dicendo, Tac. Dial. 19. 
p. 200, mentiar, Lael. 10. 

haec si. Cat. i, 19. 

sapientia, P. i, 42. 

consilium, de Sen. 19. 

Laelius, Arch. 16. 

num igitur, de Sen. 19. 
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p. 20I, nisi felidtas, Tac. Agr. 31. 

euin patris, Phil, u, 99. 

si Sestius, SesL 81. 

si unum, Liv. ii, 38, 5. 

non potestis, F. ii, 71. 

eras, PI. Merc. 770. 

haec reputent, Tusc. Disp. i, 51. 

rogeSy F. iv, 69. 
p. 202, ferreus, Fam. xv, 21, 3. 

dolorem, Pkil. 12, 21. 

si feceris, Fam. v, 19, 2. 

hoc si, Fam. vii, i, 6. 

hunc mihi, Cat. i, 18. 

nihil. Cat. ii, 10. 

nisi. Mil. 19. 
p. 203, sed quid, Div. Caec. 14. 

serviam, PI. Men. iioi. 

at fur, Verr. v, 4. 

haec sint, Ac. ii, 105. 

ne sit, Tttsc. Disp. ii, 14. 
p. 204, homines, Phil, ii, 39. 

non est, Rtp. i, 10. 

quamquam. Of. i, 56. 

Caesar, B. G iv, 31, i. 

Atticus, Nep. Alt. 6, 2. 

licet, /?<?Jir. Am, 31. 

quamquam quid, Ca/. i, 22. 
p. 205, quamquam, Liv. xxxvi, 34, 6. 

quamvis, multi, Tac. Dial. 2. 

quam^ds infesto, Liv. ii, 40, 7. 

multi. Of. iii, 82. 

omnia postposui, Fam. xvi, 21, 6 

nil obstat, Hor. Sat. i, i, 40. 

oderint. Ace. 204. 

manent, de Sen. 22. 

nubant, PI Aid. 491. 
p. 206, quidquid, Aen. ii, 49. 

quidquid oritur, Div. ii, 60. 

Regulus, 'Qif. iii, 100. 
p. 207, turn Romulus, Liv. i, 9, 2. 

nimtiatum, B. G.i, sS, i. 

dixit, Nep. Them. 7, 5. 

Ariovistus, .0. G. i, 44, 7. 

milites, B. G. iii, s, 3. 

Caesar, B. G. i, 14, 6. 

concursu, Tac. Dial. 39. 

demonstrabantur, de Sen. 78. 

Paetus, AU.u, i, 12. 

nemo. Par. 52. 

cum diversas, Tac. Dial, i, 4. 

mos est, Oral 151. 

quod ego, PI. Capt. 961. 
p. 213, dulce, Hor. Od. iii, 2, 13. 



p. 208, 
p. 209, 
p. 211, 



p. 212, 



vironun, Tusc. Disp. ii, 43. 

aliud est, Tusc. Disp. iv, 27. 

impune, Sal^. Jug. 31, 2(S. 

licuit, Tusc. Disp. i, 33. 
p. 214, Demosthenes, F. v, 5. 

beatus, N. D. i, 48. 

Cato, Sail. Cat. 54, 5. 

apertum est, F. v, 34. 
p. 215, Epicurei, Lael. 13. 

Thales, N. D. i, 25. 

DemocrituS) N. D, i, 29. 

nullo se, Lig. 3. 

nee mihi, de Sen. 85. 

eas res, B. G. i, 18. 

te tua. Brut. 331. 

cupio. Cat. i, 4. 

Timoleon, Nep. Tim. 3, 4. 
p. 216, gaudeo, PI. Bacch. 456^ 

non moleste, de Sen. 7. 

Sestius, Sest. 95. 
p. 217, traditum, Tusc. Disp. v, 114. 

audax, Hor Od. i, 3, 25. 

hundne, Hor. Sat. i, 9, 72. 

interim, B. G. i, 16, 1. 
p. 3 1 8, assurgentem, Liv iv, 19. 

gloria, Tusc. Disp. iii, 3. 

Conon, Nep. Con. 4, $. 

omne, Phil, v, 31. 

mente,' Tusc. Disp. v, 100. 
p. 219, Solon, de Sen. 26. 

sol, N. D. ii, 102. 

mendad, Div. ii, 146. 

perfidiam, B. G. vii, 5, 5. 

eis Catonem, de Sen. 3. 

Homenis, de Sen. 54. 

urbem, Liv. xxii, 20, 4. 

equitatum, B. G. i, 15, i. 
p. 220, obliviscendum, Tac. Hist, ii, z. 

numquam, Verr. i, 38. 

suo cuique, N. Z>. iii, i. 

Caesar, B. G. i, 13, i. 
p. 221, scribendo, Fam. xv, 6, 2. 

mens, Of. i, 105. 

Themistodes, Nep. Them. 2, 3. 

multa, F. i, s* 
p. 222, ad pacem, Liv. xxi, 13, i. 

hostes, B. G. iii, 6, 2. 

legati, B. G. iv, 13, $ 

quae ille, SaU. Fr. i, 77, 11. 
p. 223, legati, B. G. i, 30, i 

do (colloco), PI. Tr. 735- 

hoc est, Alt. vii, 22, 2. 

cum homines. Cat. 1, 31. 
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p. 324, diBcidia, P. i, 44. 
p. 235, borae, de Sen. 69. 

Caesar, B. G. ii, 35, 3- 

dta, Hot. Sat. i, i, 8. 

qui aether, N. iD. ii, 41. 
p. 226, adsentatio, Lael. 89. 

Cn. Pompeio, B. G. iv, 1, i. 
p. 227, Darius, Nep. Mill. 4, i. 
p. 228, magnus, Nep. Them. 6, i. 
p. 239, erant duo, B. G. i, 6, i. 

nisi forte, de Sen. 18; 
p. 230, id ut, Nep. Them. 8, 3. 

eo cum, B. G. vii, 7, 4. 

ut ad, Lad. 5. 
p. 331, Septimus, de Sen. 38. 

recepto, ^. C iii, 12, i. 

sed pleni, Arch. 14. 

horribilem, Tusc. Disp. i, 118. 

simnlatam, Tac. A.i, 10. 



p. 332, Caesar, B. G. i, 25, i. 

Haedui, B, G. i, 11, 2. 

Caesar cum, B. G. i, 7, z. 

acddit, Nep. Ale. 3, 2. 
p. 233, si. quid, Arch. i. 

Caesar, B. G. v, 4, i. 
p. 237, hostium, B. G. iii, 39, 3. 

mens quoque, de Sen. 36. 

tanto, SuU. 59. 
P- 238, pro multitudine, B.G.i, 3, 5. 
p. 249, ut ager, Tusc. Disp. ii, 13. 

minis, Tusc. Disp. v, 87. 

dissimilis, Nep. Chab. 3, 4. 
p. 250, febris. Cat. i, 31. 

submersas, Aen.i, 69. 

nosti, Fam. viii, 10, 3. 

turn And, Liv. i, 40, 3. 

moriamur, Aen. ii, 353. 

quadrupedante, Aen. viii, 596. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN INDEX TO THE 
ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES. 



Ac, Cicero, Academica, 

Ace, Accius. 

ad Her., ad Herennium. 

Aen., VirgU, Aeneid, 

Arch., Cicero, pro Arckia. 

Att., Cicero, Epistulae ad AtHcum. 

B. C, Caesar, de BeUo Civili. 

B. G., Caesar, de Bello GaUico, 

Brut , Cicero, Brutus. 

Caec, Cicero, pro Caccirui. 

Cat., Cicero, in CatUinam. 

Cluent., Cicero, pro CluetUio, 

Curt., Quintus Curtius. 

de Dom , Cicero, de Dorko Sua, 

de Or., Cicero, de Oratore. 

de Sen., Cicero, de Senectute. 

D., Cicero, de Divinatione. 

Div. Caec., Cicero, Divinatio in 

CaeciUum. 
Eel , Virgil, Eclogues. 
Eut., Eutropius. 
F., Cicero, de Finibus. 
Fam., Cicero, Epistulae ad FamUiares. 
Flac, Cicero, pro Flacco. 
Cell , Aulus Gellius. 
Hor., Horace. 

Epp., Epistles, 

Od , Odes. 

Sat , Satires. 
Inv , Cicero, de Inventione. 
Juv., Juvenal. 

Lael., Cicero, Laelius, de AmiciUa. 
Leg., Cicero, de Legibus. 
Lig , Cicero, pro Ligario, 
Liv., Livy. 
Lucr., Lucretius. 
Marc, Cicero, pro Marcello, 
Mil., Cicero, pro Milone. 
N. D., Cicero, de Natura Deorum. 
Nep., Nepcj. 

Ale, Alcibiades. 

Ar., Aristides. 

Att., AtHcus, 

Cat., Caio. 



Chab. Chdbrias. 
Cim., Cimon, 
Con., Conon, 
Dat., Datames. 
£p., Epaminondas, 
Milt., MUtiades, 
Paus , Pausanias. 
Them., Themistocles. 
Thras., Tkrasybulus 
Tim., Timoleon. 
Off., Cicero, de Officiis. 
Or., Cicero, Orator, 
Ov., Ovid. 

Am , Amores, 
Met., Metamorphoses, 
Par., Cicero, Paradoxa. 
Phil., Cicero, Philippics. 
Pb., Cicero, in Pisonem. 
Plane, Cicero, pro Plancio, 
PI., Plautus. 

Amph., AmphUruo. 
Aul., Auhilaria, 
Bacch., Bacchides. 
Capt., Captivi. 
Cure, CwrcvUo. 
Men., Menaechmi. 
Mere, Mercator. 
M. G., ifi^ej Gloriosus. 
Pers., Persa, 
Poen., Poenulus. 
Rud., Rudens. 
Tr., rrfntfffifyiMJ. 
Vid., Vidularia. 
Plin. Epp., Pliny the Younger, Letters, 
Pub. Syr., Publilius Syrus. 
Q. F., Cicero, ocf Qtifft/«m Fratrem. 
Rose. Am , Cicero, ^£> Roscio Amerino. 
Sail-., Sallust. 

C, Catiline, 
Fr., Fragments, 
Jug., Jugurtha, 
Sen.y Seneca. 

£p.. Epistles, 

N. Q., Naturales QuaesHcnes. 
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ABBREVIATIONS IN THE EXAMPLES. 



Sest., Cicero, pro Scstio. 

Sex. Rose., Cicero, pro Sexto Roscio, 

Sil., Silius Italicus. 

Stat., Caedlius Statius. 

Sull., Qcero, pro SuUa. 

Tac., Tadtus. 

A., Annals. 

Agr., Agricola. 

Dial., Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Ger., Germania. 

H., Histories. 
Ter., Terence. 

Ad., Adelphoi. 



And., Andria. 
Eun., Eunuckns. 
Hec., Hecyra. 

H. T., Hautontimorotimenas. 
Phor., Pkormio. 
Tusc. Disp., Cicero, Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, 
Twelve Tables, Laws of the Twelve 

Tables. 
Vatin., Cicero, in Vatimum, 
Verr., Cicero, in Verrem. 
Verr., Act. Pr., Qcero, Actio Prima in C, 
Verrem* 



INDEX TO THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT VERBS. 



Note. — Compounds are not given unless they present some special irregularity. The 

references are to sections 



A. 

abd5, 122, 1, 2. 
abicid, 122, III. 
abnud, 122, II. 
aboled, 121, 1. 
abstergeO, 121, III. 
absum, 125. 
accendd, 122, 1, 4. 
acddit, 138, III. 
accis, 121, 1, N. 
accipiO, 122, m. 
acquird, 122, 1, 6. 
acud, 122, II. 
•*dd5, 122, 1, 2. 
adhaerSscd, 122, IV, 2. 
adipiscor, 122, V. 
adolSsc5, 122, IV, i. 
adsum, 125. 
advenid, 123, IV. 
afifero, 129. 
afficid, 122, m. 
affllgd. 122, 1, I, a, 
agndscd, 122, IV, i. 
ago, 122, 1, 3. 
algeO, 121, III. 
al5, 122, 1, 5. 
amiciO, 123, III. 
amd, 120, I. 
amplector, 122, V. 
angO, 122, 1, 7- 
aperio, 123, II. 
appetd, 123, 1, 6. 
arceO, 121, 11, a. 
arcessO, 122, I, 6. 
&rded, 121, III. 
ftrSscd, 122, IV, 2. 
arguO, 122, n. 



ascend5, 122, 1, 4. 
aspidO, 122, III. 
assentior, 123, VII. 
assu6fad5, 122, III. 
assuCflO, 122, ill. 
audio, 123, 1. 
auferO, 129. 
augeO, 121, in. 
aveO, 121, II, a, n. 2. 

C. 

cadO, 122, 1, 2. 
caedO, 122, 1, 2. 
calefadd, 122, III. 
caleHd, 122, III. 
caleO, 121, n, a. 
cal€scO, 122, IV, 2. 
canO, 122, 1, 2. 
capessO, 122, 1, 6. 
capiO, 122, III. 
careO, 121, II, a. 
carpO, 122, 1, I, a. 
caveO, 121, V. 
cSdO, 122, 1, I, b. 
c6nse5, 121, 11, b. 
cemO, 122, 1, 6. 
deO, 121, 1. 
dngO, 122, 1, I, a. 
drcumastO, 122, 1, 2. 
claud5, 122, 1, I, 6. 
claudO, 122, 1, 7. 
co€md, 122, 1, 3. 
coepi, 133. 
co£rceO, 121, II, a. 
cognOscd, 122, IV, I. 

COgO, 1^2, I, 3. 
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colligO, 122, 1, 3. 
col6, 122, 1, 5. 
comminlscor, 122, V. 
comperiO, 123, V. 
compIeO, 121, I. 
concutiO, 122, III. 
condO, 122, 1, 3. 
cOnferO, 129. 
cOnfiteor, 121, VII. 
congruO, 122, II. 
c0nsenSsc5, 122, IV, 2. 
cOnserO, 122, 1, 5. 
cOnserO, 122, 1, 6 {plafU). 
c5nsid0, 122, 1, 4. 
cOnsistO, 122, 1, 2. 
cOnspidO, 122, m. 
constat, 138, in. 
cOnstituO, 122, n. 
cOnsuOscO, 122, IV, i. 
consuls, 122, 1, 5. 
contineO, 121, II, b, 
contingit, 138, III. 
coquO, 122, 1, I, a, 
crepO, 120, n. 
crescO, 122, IV, I. 
cubO, 1 30, II. 

cupio, 122, m. 

currO, 122, 1, 2. 

D. 

d€bed, 131, n, a. 
d€cemO, 122, I, 6. 
decet, 138, II. 
dedecet, 138, II. 
dedO, 122, 1, 3. 
dSfendO, 122, 1, 4. 
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d€leO, 121, I. 
deligO, 132, 1, 3. 
dSmO, 132, I, 3. 
deserO, 122, 1, 5. 
dCsinO, 123, 1, 6. 
d€sum, 125. 
dlc5, 122, 1, I, a. 
di£FerO, 129. 
dlligd, 122, 1, 3. 
dImicO, 120, II. 
dirimO, 122, 1, 3. 
diripiO, 122, m. 
dlru5, 122, II. 
discerad, 122, 1, 6. 
disco, 122, IV, I. 
disserO, 122, 1, 5. 
distinguO, p. 87, footnote. 
dIvidO, 122, 1, I, (. 
do, 127. 

doceO, 121, n, b. 
doleO, 121, n, a. 
domO, 120, II. 
dQcO, 122, I, I, a. 

E. 

edo, 122, 1, 2. 

edO, 122, I, 3. 
efferO, 129. 
effugiO, 122, III. 
egeO, 121, II, a, N. i. 
elidO, 122, m. 
SmineO, 121,- II, a, n. i. 
emd, 133, I, 3. 
eO, 132. 

esuriO, 123, VI. 
CvidO, p. 87, footnote. 
evflnSscd, 133, IV, 3. 
excolO, 132, 1, 5. 
excQdO, 122, 1, 4. 
exerceO, 121, II, a. 
experior, 123, VII. 
expleO, 121, I, N. 
expUcO, 120, II. 
exstingud, p. 87, footnote. 
extimSscO, 122, IV, 2. 

F. 

facid, 122, III. 
falld, 122, I, 2. 
fateor, 121, VII. 
faveO, 121, V. 



The references are to sectkmt. 

feriO, 123, VI. 
ferO, 129. 
ferveO, 121, VI. 
fIgO, 122, 1, I, b. 
findO, 122, 1, 2, N. 
fingO, 122, 1, I, a. 
flO, 131. 

flectO, 122, 1, I, 6. 
fleO, 121, I. 
flOreO, 121, U, a, N. i. 
flOrCscO, 122, IV, 2. 
fluO, 122, II. 
fodiO, 122, m. 
foveO, 121, V. 
frangO, 122, 1, 3. 
fremO, 122, 1, 5. 
fricO, 120, U. 
frIgeO, 121, II, a, N. 2. 
fruor, 122, V. 
fugiO, 122, III. 
fuldO, 123, m. 
fuIgeO, 121, III. 
fulget, 138, 1. 
fundO, 122, 1, 3. 
fungor, 122, V. 
furO, 122, 1, 7. 

G. 

gemO, 122, 1, 5. 
gerO, 122, I, I, a. 
gignO, 122, 1, 5. 
gradior, 122, V. 

H. 

habeO, 121, II, a. 
haereO, 12 t, III. 
hauriO, 123, III. 
horreO, 121, II, a, N. i. 

I. 

ignOscO, 121, IV, 2. 
illidd, 122, ni. 
imbuO, 122, II. 
immineO, 121, II, a, n. 2. 
impleO, 121, 1, N. 
implicO, 120, n. 
indpiO, 122, III. 
incold, 122, I, 5. 
incumbO, 122, 1, 5. 
indulgeO, 121, III. 



induO, 122, n. 
InferO, 129. 
ingemlscO, 122, IV, 3. 
Insum, 135; 
intellegO, 133, 1, 3. 
interfidO, 133, ni. 
intenum, 125. 
invidO, p. 87, footnote. 
inveniO, 133, IV. 
Irftscor, 123, V. 

J. 

jaceO, 131, n, a. 
jadO, 133, m. 
jubeO, 131, m. 
jungO, 132, 1, I, 0. 
juvO, ISO, m. 

L. 

I&bor, 133, V. 
lacessO, i33, 1, 6. 
laedO, 133, 1, I, b, 
lambO, 133, 1, 7. 
largior, 133, VII. 
l^teO, 131, n, a, N. X. 
lavO, 1 30, m. 
legO, 133, 1, 3. 
libct, 138, n. 
liceor, 131, VII. 
licet, 138, n. 
loquor, 133, V. 
iQceO, 1 21, ni. 
ladO, 122, 1, I, 6. 
iQgeO, 121, m. 
luO, 122, n. 

M. 

maereO, 121, 11, a, M. 2. 
m&lO, 130. 
maneO, 121, III. 
m&tOrescO, 122, IV, 3. 
medeor, 121, VII. 
memini, 133. 
mereO, 121, n, a. 
mereor, 121, VII. 
mergO, 122, 1, i, 6. 
mStior, 123, VII. 
metud, 122, n. 
micO, 120, II. 
minuO, 122, II. 
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misceO, 121, II, 6. 
miseret, 138, II. 
misereor, 121, VII. 
mittO, 122, 1, I, b. 
mol5, 122, 1, 5. 
moneo, 121, II, a. 
mordeO, 121, IV. 
morior, 122, V. 
move5, 121, V. 

N. 

nandscor, 122, V. 
n&scor, 122, V. 
nectO, 122, 1, I, b, 
neglegS, 122, 1, 3. 
ningit, 138, 1. 
nite5, 121, II, a, N. i. 
nitor, 122, V. 
noceS, 121, II, a. 
nolo, 130. 
nQscO, 122, IV, 1. 
nubd, 122, 1, I, a. 

O. 

obdurgscS, 122, IV, 3. 
oblinQ, 122, I, 6. 
oblivlscor, 122, V. 
obmutgscO, 122, IV, 3. 
obruO, 122, II. 
obsol6sc5, 122, IV, 1. 
obsum, 125. 
obtineS, 121, II, 6. 
6dl, 133. 
offero, 129. 
oleO, 121, II, a, N. I. 
operio, 123, II. 
oportet, 138, II. 
opperior, 123, VII. 
Ordior, 123, VII. 
orior, 123, VII. 

P. 

paenitet, 138, II. 
palleO, 121, II, a, N. I. 
pandO, 122, I, 4. 
pared, 122, I, 2. 
p&reO, 121, n, a. 
parid, 122, III. 
P&SC5, 122, IV, I. 
p&scor, 122, IV, I. 



The references are to sections. 

patefadd, 122, III. 
patef!5, 122, III. 
pateO, 121, II, a, N. i. 
patior, 122, V. 
paveO, 121, V. 
pellidd, 122, m. 
pellO, 122, I, 2. 
pendeO, 121, IV. 
pendS, 122, 1, 2. 
peragO, 122, 1, 3. 
percelld, 122, 1, 2, n. 
percr€br€sc6, 122, IV, 3. 
perdO, 122, 1, 2 
perfidd, 122,111. 
perf rings, 122, 1, 3. 
perfruor, 122, V. 
perlegO, 122, 1, 3. 
permulceO, 121, m. 
perpetior, 122, V. 
perv&d5, p. 87, footnote, 
pets, 122, 1, 6. 
piget, 138, n. 
ping5, 122, 1, I, a. 
placed, 121, n, a. 
plaudd, 122, I, I, b. 
pluit, 138, 1. 
poUeO, 121, n, a, M. 2. 
polliceor, 121, VII. 
pollud, 122, n. 
pOnO, 122, 1, 6. 
poscO, 122, IV, I. 
posslds, 122, 1, 4. 
possum, 126. 
p0t5, 120, 1, 
praebed, 121, II, a. 
praestat, 138, III. 
praesum, 125. 
prandeO, 121, VI. 
prehendd, 122, 1, 4. 
premd, 122, 1, i, b. 
prOdO, 122, 1, 2. 
prOmO, 122, 1, 3. 
prOsum, 125. 
prOstemO, 122, 1, 6. 
pudet, 138, II. 
pungd, 122, 1, 2. 

Q. 

quaerd, 122, 1, 6. 
quatio, 122, III. 
queror, 122, V. 
qui&cO, 132, rV, z. 



R. 

r&dO, 122, 1, I, b. 
rapiS, 122, III. 
reddd, 122, 1, 2. 
redimO. 122, 1, 3. 
referdO, 123, III. 
referO, 129. 
rgfert, 138, II. 
regd, 122, 1, I, a. 
relinqud, 122, 1, 3. 
reminlscor, 122, V. 
reor, 121, VII 
reperiO, 123, V. 
rSpO, 122, 1, I, a. 
resistO, 122, 1, 2. 
respud, 122, II. 
restingu5, p. 87, footnote. 
retineO, 121. II, 6. 
rldeO, 121, m. 
rddd, 122, 1, I, 6. 
rubeO, 121, 11, a, N. i. 
rumpd, 122, I, 3. 
ruO, 122, II. 

S. 

saepiO, 123, HI. 
^aliO, 123, II. 
sandd, 123, in. 
sapid, 122, III. 
sardO, 123, HI. 
sdndO, 122, 1, 2, N. 
sdscO, 122, IV, 2. 
scrlbO, 122, 1, I, a. 
sculpO, 123, 1, I, a, 
seed, 120, II. 
sedeO, 121, V. 
sentiO, 123, HI. 
sepeliS, 123, 1. 
sequor, 122, V. 
serO, 122, 1, 6. 
serpO, 122, 1, I, a. 
sileO, 121, n, a, n. 
dnO, 122, 1, 6. 
solvO, 122, 1, 4. 
sonO, 120, n. 
spargO, 122, 1, I, (. 
spernO, 122, I, 6. 
spIendeO, 121, II, a, N. i 
spondeO, 121, IV. 
statud, 122, n. 
stemO, 122, 1, 6. 
-stinguO, 122, 1, I, a. 
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StO, X20, IV. 

strepO, 123, 1, 5> 
stxlded, 121, VI. 
stringO, 122, 1, I, a. 
struO, 122, II. 
8tude6, 121, n, a, N. z. 
suftded, 121, m. 
subigO> 122, 1, 3. 
subsum, 125. 
sunii 100. 
sQmO, 122, 1, 3. 
8u0, 122, II. 
supersum, 125. 
sustineO, 121, n, b. 

T. 

taceO, 121, n, a. 
taedct, 138, II. 
tangO, 122, 1, 2. 
tegO, 132, 1, I, a. 
temnO, 122, 1, i, a. 
tendO, 133, 1, 3 
teneO, 121, II, b. 
terO, 133, I, 6. 
terreO, i3i, II, a. 



The references are to sections. 

texO, 132, I, 5 
timed, 121, II, a, n. i. 
tingO, 122, I, I, a. 
toUO, 122, I, 3, N. 
tonat, 138, I. 
tondeO, 131, IV. 
tonO, 1 30, II. 
torpeO, I3Z, n, a, N. z. 
torque^, i3i, III. 
torreO, 121, II, 6. 
trftdO, 122, 1, 2. 
trahO, 122, 1, I, a. 
tremO, 122, I, 5. 
tribud, 122, U. 
tradO, 122, I, I, b. 
tueor, 121, VII. 
tundd, 133, I, 3. 



U. 

uldscor, 133, V. 
ungud, 133, 1. I, a. 
urged, 131, III. 
Qrd, 133, I, I, a. 
Qtor, 133, V. 



V. 

vSdO, 133, 1, I, b. 
valeO, i2ii U, 0. 
vehO, 133, 1, I, a. 
vellO, 133, 1, 4. 
venifi, 133, IV. 
vereor, i3x, VII. 
vergfi, 133, 1, 7. 
verrG, 133, I, 4. 
vertO, 133, 1, 4. 
vescor, 133, V. 
veto, 1 30, n. 
videfl, 131, V. 
vigeO, I3X, II, a, N. i. 
vinciO, 133, III 
vincfi, 133, 1, 3. 
vireO, i3i, II, a, N. z. 

VisO, 133, I, 4. 
VivO, 133, I, z, a. 
vols, 130. 

Volvd, Z32, I, 4. 

vomO, 122, I, 5. 
voveO, 121, V. 
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Abbreviations — Abl , ablative; ace , accusative; adj , adjective; adv , adverb, adver- 
bial, or adverbially; cf , compare; comp , comparison or comparative; conj , conjunction or 
conjugation; const., constr., construction; dat., dative; decl , declension ; gen , genitive; 
Ind., indicative; indir disc , indirect discourse; loc , locative ; N,note; nom., nominative; 
plu , plural; prep , preposition; pron., pronoun or pronunciation; sing , singular; subj , 
subject; subj v., subjunctive; voc., vocative; w., with. 



A. 

d, vowel, 2, I ; pronundatioii, 3, i ; de- 
velopment of J, before a single conso- 
nant, 7, I, a; before two consonants, 
7, I, 6; d as ending of nom. sing, of 
I St decl., 20; in voc' sing, of Greek 
nouns in -is of ist decl., 22 ; in nom 
sing, of Greek nouns in -i of ist decl., 
22, 3; termination of nom. and ace. 
plu. of neuters, 23 ; 35; 48; termina- 
tion of nom. sing, of nouns of 3d decl., 
28; gender of nomis in -d of 3d decl , 
43> 3; ending of ace. sing, of Greek 
nouns of 3d decl., 47, i ; regidar quan- 
tity of final a, 363, i; exceptions to 
quantity of final a, 363, i, a-c. 

d, pronunciation, 3, i; arising by con- 
traction, 7, 2 ; as ending of stem in ist 
decl ,18; a-stems inflected, 20; in voc. 
sing, of Greek nouns of ist decl., 22; 
in voc. sing, of Greek nouns in -ds of 
3d decl , 47, 4 ; distinguishing vowel 
of I St conjugation, 98; ending of im- 
perative act. of ist conj., loi ; final a 
long by exception, 363, i, a-c. 

d, ab, abs, use, 142, i ; with town names, 
229, 2. 

d to denote agency, 216. 

to denote separation, 214. 

place from which, 229. 

with town names, 229, 2. 

with abl. of gerund, 338, 4, b. 

Hi-stems, 20; 98; loi. 



Abbreviations of proper names, 373. 
Ablative case, 17; 213 f. 

in -dbus, 21. 2, e 

in -4 in prons., 84, 3 ; 85, 3. 

formation of sing, of adjs. of 3d 

decl., 67, a; 70, 1-5 
— — of <-stems, 37 ; 38. 

genuine abl. uses, 214 f. 

absolute, 227. 

of agent, 216. 

of accompaniment, 222. 

of accordance, 220, 3. 

of association, 222, A. 

of attendant circumstance, 221 ; 227, 

2, e). 

of cause, 21Q. 

of comparison, 217 

of degree of difference, 223. 

of fine or penalty, 208, 2, b. 

of maimer, 220. 

of material, 224, 3. 

of means, 218. 

: of penalty, 208, 2, b. 

of place where, 228. 

of place whence, 229. 

of price, 22$. 

of quality, 224. 

of separation, 214; with compounds 

of dis' and sB-, 214, 3. 

of source, 2x5. 

of specification, 226. 

of time at which, 230. 

of time during which, 231, x. 
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Ablative case of time within which, 331. 
Ablative case, of way by which, 213, 9. 

with continiri, cdnsistere, cdnstdre, 

218, 4. 

with special phrases, 218, 7. 

with jungere, miscire, miUdre, etc., 

232, A. 

with /acid, /W, 218, 6. 

with prepositions, 142; 213 f. 

with verbs of filling, 218, 8. 

with verbs and adjs. of freeing, 214, 



I, a, and N. i. 

— with adjs. of plenty, 218, 8. 

— with iUoTy fruoTy fungor^ potior, ves- 
cor, 218, I. 

— with opus and Hsus, 218, 2. 
with nitor, innixus, and frgtus, 218, 3. 



abs, 143, I. 
absens, 125. 
Absolute, ablative, 227. 

time, of participles, 336, 4. 

use of verbs, 174, a. , , 

Abstract nouns, 12, 2, b); plural of, 55, 

4, c). 
•^bus, 21, 2, e). 

ac, 341, 2, b); s» as, than, 341, i, c). 
Acatalectic verses, 366, 9. 
accidit ut, 297, 2. 
Accent, 6; in gen. of nouns in -ius and 

-ium, 25, I and 2. 
accidit ut, 297, 2. 
accidit quod, 299, i, b. 
Accompaniment, abl. of, 222. 
Accordance, abl. of, 220, 3. 
Accusative case, 17; in -an and -en, of 

Greek noims, 22 ; in -om in 2d decl , 

24 ; in -on and -6n in Greek nouns, 27 ; 

in -d in sing, of Greek noims, 47, i ; 

in -^ in plu., 47, 3 ; in -im and -is 

in f -stems, 37; 38; ace. sing. neut. as 

adv., 77,3; 176,3; 172 f. 

of duration of time, 181. 

of result produced, 173, -B; 176. 

of extent of space, 181. 

of limit of motion, 182 f. 

of neut. prons. or adjs., 176, 2. 

of person or thing affected, 173, A; 

I7S- 

in exclamations, 183. 

as subj. of inf., 184. 

with admoned, commoned, etc., 207. 

with adv. force, 176, 3. 

with compounds, 175, 2. 



— with impersonal verbs, 175, 2, c, 

— with intransitive verbs, 175, 3, a. 

— with passive used as middle, 175, 

2,d), 

— with verbs of remembering and for- 
getting {memini, obliviscor, reminiS' 
cor), 206, I ; 2. 

with verbs expressing emotion, ifs$ 



2, b. 



— with verbs of tasting and smelling, 
176, s. 

— with verbs of making, choosing, 
calling, regarding, etc., 177. 

— with verbs of asking, requesting, 
demanding, teaching, concealing, 178, 

i-S. 

— with adjs. {propter, proximus), 141, 

3. 



— with adverbs (propius, proxinii), 
141, 3 ; dam, pridU, 144, 2. 

— Genavam ad oppidum, 183, 2, a, 

— cognate ace, 176, 4. 

— Greek ace, 180. 

— synecdochical ace, 180. 

— two aces., direct obj. and pred. ace, 
177; person affected and result pro- 
duced, 178; with compounds of irdns, 
179; with other compounds, 179, 3. 

— with prepositions, 141 ; 179 f. 
retained in pass., 178, 2. 



Accusing, verbs of, constr., 208 f . 

accHsd, constr., 178, 1, d). 

deer, decl., 68; compared, 71, 3. 

Acquitting, verbs of, constr., 208 f . 

ac si, with subj v., 307, i. 

ad, 'toward,' 'in vicinity of,* 182, 3; ad 

with ace alternating with dat., 358, 3. 
compounds of ad governing dat., 

187, III; 188, 2, d. 
with gerund denoting purpose, 338, 



of. 



-ddis, patronjrmic ending, 148, 6, a. 

adg- « agg-, 9, 2. 

Adjectives, 62 f.; 354; derivation 
150 f. 

of ist and 2d ded., 63 ff. 

in -ius, gen. sing., 63, a. 

of 3d decl., 67 ff. ; in abl., 70, s« 

comparison of adjs., 71 f.; in -er, 

•ji, 3; in -ills, 71, 4; comparative 
lacking, 73, 3; defective comparison, 
73; not admitting comparison, 75; 
comparison by magis and fftoxtm^, 74. 
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Adjectives, numerab, 78 f . 

syntax, 233 flf.; attributive 



and 



predicate adjs., 233, 2. 

— agreement, 234, if. 

— used substantively, 236 f . 

— denoting part of an object, 241, i. 

— with force of adverbs, 239. 

— force of comp and super!., 240, i. 

— not followed by infinitive, 333. 

— not used with proper names, 354, 3. 

— equivalent to a poss. gen., 354, 4. 
special Latin equivalents of Eng. 



adjs., 354, I. 

equiv. to rel. clause, 241, 2. 

as pred. ace, 177, 2. 

position of adj , 350, 4. 

pronominal adjs ,92. 

governing gen., 204. 

governing dat., 192. 

governing ace, 141, 3. 

construed with abl., 214, i, i; 217, 

i; 218,8; 223; 226,2; 227,1. 

with supine in -a, 340, 2. 

adl- == all-, 9, 2. 

admoned, constr;, 207. 

Admonishing, const, of verbs of, 207. 

adr- =s arr-, 9, 2. 

ads- = ass-f 9, 2. 

ad scnsum, constr., 235, B, 2, c; 254, 

4- 
adulescens, spelling, 9, 2. 
adulter, decl., 23, 2. 
adultus, force, 114, 2. 
Adverbs, defined, 140; formation and 

comparison, 76 f. ; 140, 157. 

in -iter from adjs. in -us, 77, 4. 

in -tus and -Urn, 77, 5. 

in d and -<), 77, 2. 

niuneral, 79. 

as preps., 144, 2. 

derivation of, 157. 

with gen., 201, 2 ; 3 ; and a. 

spedal meanings, 347. 

position, 350, 6. 

Adversative clauses, 309. 

conjunctions, 343. 

adversus, prep, with ace, 141. 

ae, how pronounced, 3, 2; phonetic 

changes, 7, i, d, 
aedis, plu., 61. 
aequdlis, abl. sing, of, 70, 5, a ; as subst., 

238. 
aequor, ded., 34. 



aequum est « aequum sU, 271, i, h), 
aes, in plu.^ 55, 4, b ; lacks gen. plu., 57, 

7. 
aetds, ded , 40, i,e); id aetdtis, 185, a. 
-aeus, suffix, 152, 3. 
aevom, ded., 24. 

Affected, ace of person or thing, 175. 
Agency, dat. of, 189; abl, 216. 
Agent, abl., 216; with names of animal 

216, 2. 
ager, ded., 23. 
Agreement, nouns, 166; 168; 169,2; 3; 

adjs. 234; in gender, 23s, B; in 

number, 235, A ; prons., 250 ; verbs, 
with one subj., 254, i; with two or 
more subjs., 255, 1. 

-&i, case-ending, gen. sing., ist ded., 
poet., 21^ 2, h). 

ain, 13s, N. 

<U^« 135 ; quantity of first pliable, 362, 5. 

-a/, dedension of nouns in, 39. 

alacer, ded , 68, i ; comp., 73, 4. 

aliqua, 91, 2. 

aliqul, 91 ; 91, 2. 

aliquis, 91 ; 252, 2 ; aliquis dicat, dixerU, 
280, I. 

-dlis, suffix, 151, 2. 

aliter ac, 341, i, c, 

alius, 66; 92, i; used correlatively, 

2S3, 1. 
alius ac, 'other than,' 341, i, c). 
Allia, gender of, 15, 3, n. 
aUicid, conj., 109, 2, 6). 
Alliteration, 375, 3. 
Alphabet, i. 
alter, ded., 66; 92, i ; used correlatively, 

^53, I. 
Alternative questions, 162, 4; indirect, 

300,4. 
alteruter, ded , 92, 2. 
alvus, gender of, 26, i, 6. 
amandus sum, conj., 115. 
amdlilrus sum, conj.,> 115. 
amb- iambi-), 159, 3, n. 
ambd, So, 2, a; usage, 355, 2. 
amd, conj., loi. 

amplius b amplius quam, 217, 3. 
amussis, -im, 38, i. 
an, 162, 4, and a) ; 300, 4 ; hand sciH am 

nescid an, 300, 5. 
Anacoluthon, 374, 6. 
Anapaest, 366, a. 
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Anaphora, 350, 11, ^). 

Anastrophe of prep, 141, 2; 142, 3; 

144,3. 

anceps {jsyUaba anceps), defined, 366, 
10. 

Androgeds, dec!., 27. 

animal, decl., 39. 

Animals, as agents, 216, 2. 

animi, locative, 232, 3. 

anndtif in double questions, 162, 4. 

Answers, 162, 5. 

ante, prep. w. ace , 141 ; as adv , 144, i ; 
dat. w. verbs compounded w. ank, 
187, III; in expressions of time, 357, 
i; 371,5; anU diem, ^71, s; 6. 

Antecedent of rel ,251. 

attraction of, 251, 4. 

incorporated with rel., 251, 4. 

Antecedent omitted, 251, i. 

repeated with rel., 251, 3. 

Antepenult, 6, 2. 

aniepdnd, with dat , 187, III, 2. 

antequam, with ind., 291; with subjv., 
292. 

Anticipation, denoted by subjv., w. 
atUequam and priusquam, 292; by 
subjv. with dum, ddnec, quoad, 293, 
III, 2; 374, 5. 

-dnus, sufl5x, 151, 2; 152, 1; 3. 

Aorist tense, see Historical perfect. 

Apodosis, 301 ff. 

in conditional sent, of ist type, 302, 

4 ; result clauses as apodosies, 322'; quin- 
clauses as apodoses, 322; ind. ques- 
tions as apodoses, 322, b; potuerim in 
apodosis, 322, c; apodosis in indir. disc , 
319-321 ; in expressions of obligation, 
ability, etc., 304, 3, a; with periphras- 
tic conjugations, 304, 3, b. 

Apposition, 169; agreement, 169, 2; 
partitive, 169, 5; with voc. in nom., 
171, 2 ; genitive w. force of appositive, 
202; id as appositive of clause, 247, 
I, b; inf. as appositive, 326; 329; 
subst. clauses as appositives, 282, i, 
/; 294; 297,3. 

Appositive of locative, 169, 4; with ace. 
of limit of motion, 182, 2, a ; with town 
names, in abl. of place whence, 229, 
2. 

position of, 350, 2. 

aptus, w. dat., 192, 2. 

apud, prep. w. ace, 141. 



Arckids, declension of, 22. 

-ar, declension of nouns in, 39. 

argta, constr , 178, 1, d). 

-dris, sufi&x, 151, 2. 

-dHum, suffix, 148, 3. 

-drius, suffix, 151, 2. 

armiger, ded., 23, 2. 

Arrangement of words, 348-350; of 
clauses, 351. 

Arsis, defined, 366, 6. 

artHs, dat. and abl. plu. of, 49, 3. 

arx, decl , 40. 

'ds, ace. plu in Greek nouns, 47, 3. 

-as, old gen. sing., ist decl, case-end- 
ing, 21, 2, a). 

ending of Greek nouns, nom. 

sing, in, 22. 

gender of nouns in -ds, 43, 2 ; 45, i. 

voc. of Greek nouns in -ds, antis^ 

47, 4. 

dlis, abl. of patrials in, 70, 5, c). 

Asking, case const, with verbs of, 178,1, 
c; ; subst clauses w., 295, i ; ind. ques- 
tions, 300, I. 

Aspirates, 2, 3, c. 

Assimilation of consonants, 8, 4 f. ; 9, 2. 

Association, abl. of, 222, i4. 

Asyndeton, 341, 4, a) ; 346. 

«^, 343, 1, d). 

-dtim, suffix, 157, 2. 

AU&s, decl., 47, 4. 

atomus, gender of, 26, 1, c). 

atque, 341, 2, 6) ; = as, 341, i, c). 

atqui, 343, I, e). 

Attendant circumstance, abl. of, 221 ; 
227, 2, e). 

Attraction of demonstratives, 246, $'» o( 
relatives, 250, 5; subjimctive by at- 
traction, 324; of adjectives, 327, 2, a; 
328, 2. 

Attributive adjs., 233, 2. 

-dtus, its force as suffix, 151, 4. 

auddcter, formation and comparison, 
76, 2. 

auded, conj., 114, i. 

audid, conj., 107; with pres. partic, 

337, 3. 
auldi, archaic gen., 21, 2, b. 
ausus, force as participle, 336, 5. 
aut, 342, I, a), 
aiUem, 343, 1, c) ; 350, 8. 
Auxiliary omitted in infin., 116, 5; in 

finite iorms, 166, 3. 
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auxUium, auxUia, 61. 
-dXy suffix, 150, 2. 

B. 

balneum, balneae, 60, 2. 

barbitoSy decl., 27. 

Believing, verbs of, with dat., 187, II. 

bdll, locative, 232, 2. 

belluMy decl., 23. 

bene, comparison, 77, i. 

Benefiting, verbs of, w. dat., 187, II. 

benevolus, comparison, 71, 5, a). 

-ber, declension of month names in, 68, i. 

-bUis, suffix, 150, 4. 

bonus, decl., 63; comparison, 72. 

bds, decl., 41. 

Brachylog>', 374i 2. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 368, 3, d. 

-bulum, suffix, 147, 4. 

-bundus, suffix, 150, i. 

b%iris, decl., 38, 1. 

C. 

C, for G. as abbreviation of Gains, 373. 

caedes, decl., 40. 

Caesura, 366, 8; in dactylic hexameter, 

368, 3. 
calcar, decl., 39. 
Calendar, 371 ; 372. 
Calends, 371, 2, a). 
campester, decl., 68, i. 
cants, decl., 38, 2. 
capid, conj., no. 
carbasus, gender of, 26, i, b). 
career, carceris, 61. 
Cardinals, defined, 78, 1; list of, 79; 

decl., 80 ; with and without et, 81, i ; 

3; expressed by subtraction, 81, 2; 

replaced by distributives in poetry, 81, 

4,d. 
care, comparison, 76, 2. 
card, ded., 42. 
carrus, carrum, 60, i. 
Cases, 17; alike in form, 19; 170 ff. 
Case-endings, 17, 3. 
castrum, castra, 61. 
Catalectic verses, 366, 9. 
causd, with gen., 198, i ; nOlla causa est 

cHr, with subjv., 295, 7. 
Causal clauses, 285; 286; clause of 

characteristic with accessory notion of 

cause, 283, 3. 



conjunctions, 345. 

Cause, abl. of, 219; 227, 2, d). 

cavl, 363, 2, b). 

cavi, cavi ni in prohibitions, 376, 6. 

-ce, 6, 3 f.; 87, footnote 2. 

cedo, ceUe, 137, 3. 

add, with dat., 187, II. 

celeber, ded., 68, i. 

celer, ded., 68, 2. 

cild, constr., 178, i, «). 

cindtus, force, 114, 2. 

cetera, adverbial ace., 185, 2. 

citeri, use, 253, 4. 

Characteristic, clauses of, 283 ; denoting 
cause or opposition ('although'), 283, 
3; gen. of, 203, 1; abl., 224. 

Charge, gen. of, 208, i ; 2. 

Chiasmus, 350, 11, c). 

Choosing, const, w. verbs of, 177, 1-3. 

circd, circiter, circum, preps, w. ace, 
141. 

circum, compounds of, w. dat., 187, III. 

circumdd, const., 187, i, a. 

Circmnstance, abl. of attendant, 221. 

CIS, prep. w. ace, 141. 

ciUrior, comparison, 73, 1. 

cito, Tj, 2, a. 

citrd, prep. w. ace, 141. 

civUds, decl., 40, i, e. 

clam, with ace, 144, 2. 

Clauses, codrd. and subord., 164, 165. 

Clauses of characteristic, 283; purpose, 
282; result, 284; causal, 285; tem- 
poral with postquam, ut, ubi, simul ac, 
etc., 287; mthcum, 288; substantive 
clauses, 294 f . ; condition, 301 f . ; con- 
ditional comparison, 307; concessive, 
308; adversative, 309; wish or proviso, 
310; relative, 311 f.; 283 f. 

cldvis, ded., 38, i. 

Clinging, construction of verbs of, 258, 3. 

clipeus, clipeum, 60, i. 

Close of sentences, cadences used, 350, 
12. 

coepi, conj., 133; coeptus est, 133, i. 

Cognate ace, 176, 4. 

cogndmen, 373. 

cdgd, w. ace, 178, 1, d); w. infin., 331, 
VI. 

Collective nouns, 12, 2, a); w. pla 
verb, 254, 4. 

colus, gender of, 26, i, b). 

com-f compounds of, w. dat., 187, III. 
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comedd, conj , 128, 2. 

comitis, dec! , 22. 

comiHa, as time expression, 230, x. 

Commanding, dat. w. verbs of, 187, 11; 
subst. clause w. verbs of, 295, i; 
commands expressed by jussive subjv., 
275; by imperative, 281. 

Common gender, iSt B,s. 1. 

nouns, 12, X. 

syllables, 5f ^> 3- 

commonefacid, w. gen. and ace., 207. 

commoned, w. gen. and ace., 207. 

communis, w. gen., 204, 2; with dat. 
204, 2, a. 

commMd, w. abl., 222, A. 

Comparatives, decl, 69; w. abl., 217; 
w. quam, 217, 2 ; occasional meaning, 
240. 

, two required in Latin, 240, 4. 

Comparison of adjs., 7x f.; of adverbs, 
76; 77. 

participles as adjs , 7x, 2. 

adjs. in -dicus, -ficus, -volus, 71, 5. 

defective, 73. 

abl. of, 217. 

Comparison, conditional, 307. 

Compendiary comparison, 374, 2, b); 
w. result clauses, 284, 4 ; w. dauses of 
characteristic, 283, 2, a. 

Completed action, tenses expressing, 
262-4; 267, 3. 

Compounds, 158 f.; spelling of, 9, 2. 

Compound sentences, 164. 

verbs governing ace , 175, 2, a ; gov- 
erning dat., 187; III ; 188, 2, d. 

Conative uses of pres , 259, 2 ; of imperf ., 
260, 3 ; of pres. partic, 336, 2, a. 

Cbneessive clauses, 308; 'although' as 
accessory idea to clause of character- 
istic, 283, 3. 

subjunctive, 278. 

Conclusion, see Apodosis. 

Concrete nouns, 1*2, 2, a). 

Condemning, verbs of, constr., 208, f . 

Conditional clauses of comparison, 307, 

sentences, ist type (notlung im- 
plied), 302; in indir. disc.. 319; 2d 
type ('should '-'would')* 303 ; in indir. 
disc., 320; 3d type (contrary to fact), 
304; in indir. disc., 321; abl. abs. 
equivalent to, 227, 2, b); introduced 
by relative pronouns, 312; general 
conditions, 302, 2 ; 3 ; indicative in con- 



traiy-to-fact apodoses, 304, 3 ; pxotaiii 
omitted or implied, 305, i; piotasi 
contained in imperative, or jussive 
subjv., 305, 2 ; employment of nisi, si 
tUfn, sin, si minus, 306; conditional 
relative sentences, 312, 2. 

cdnfido, w. abl., 219, I, a. 

Conjugation, 11 ; 93 f-; the four conju- 
gations, 98; periphrastic, 115; pecul- 
iarities of conj., 1x6. 

Conjunctions, 145, i ; 341 f . 

cdnor, with inf., 295, 5, a. 

Consecutive clauses, see Result dauaes. 

cdnsiskre, with abl., 218, 4. 

Consonant stems, nouns, 29 f.; ad^js^ 
70, X. 

partially adapted to {-stems, 40. 

Consonants, 2, 2 f . ; pronunciation, 3, 3. 

, double, 2, 9. 

combinations of, in division into 

syllables, 4, 2 f . 

Consonant changes, 8 ; omission of finah, 
8, 3 ; assimilation of, 8, 4 f . 

^^ — stems, 29; following analogy of 
l-stems, 40. 

cdnspicid, conj., X09, 2, b). 

cdfist&re, w. abl , 218, 4. 

Construction ace. to sense, 254, 4; 235, 
B, 2, c). 

cdnsultadd est, with subjv. substantive 
clause, 297, 3. 

cOnsuivi *- pres., 262, A. 

cffnsuldris, abl. sing, of, 70, s, a. 

Contending, verbs of, with dat., 358, 3. 

contentus, w. abl., 219, i. 

continiri, with abl., 218, 4. 

contingU tU, 297, 2. 

Continued action, tenses for, 257, i, b. 

contrd, prep. w. ace., 141 ; as adv., 144, i. 

Contraction, 7, 2. 

, length of vowel as result of, s, A^ 

i,b). 

Contrary-to-fact conditions, 304. 

Convicting, verbs of, constr., 208 f . 

Coordinate dauses, X65. 

conjunctions, 341 f . 

cdpia, cdpiojs, 61. 

Copulative conjunctions, 341. 

cor, lacks gen. plu., 57, 7. 

comU, ded., 48. 

Correlative conjunctions, 341, 3 ; 343> 3. 

adverbs, 140. 

coUidii, spelling, 9, 2. 
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Countries, gender of, 26, i, a. 

Crime, gen. of, 208, i ; 2. 

■^rum, suffix, 147, 4. 

-culutn, suffix, 147, 4. 

-cuius (a, urn), suffix, 148, i. 

cuMt appended, 142, 4. 

cum (conj.), 'when,' 288-290; 'when- 
ever,* 288, 3. 

adversative, 309, 3. 

causal, 286, 2. o 

explicative, 290. 

to denote a recurring action, 288, 3 ; 

289, a. 

inversum, 288, 2. 

cum . . . tum, 290, 2. 

cum primum, 287, i. 

cum, spelling of, 9, i. 

cum (prep.) , with abl. of manner, 220; 
with abl. of accompaniment, 222 ; ap- 
pended to prons., 142, 4. 

-cundus, suffix, 150, i. 

cupid, conj., 109, 2, a); with subst. 
clause developed from optative, 296; 
w. inf., 331, IV, and a. 

ctlr, nulla causa est cUr, w. subjv., 295, 7. 

cUrd, with gerundive const, as obj., 337, 
8, h, 2. 

Customary action, 259, i ; 260, 2. 

D. 

D, changed to 5, 8, 2 ; d final omitted, 8, 

3 ; assimilated, 8, 4. 
Dactyl, 366, 2. 
Dactylic hexameter, 368. 

pentameter, 369. 

dapis, defective, 57, 6. 

Daring, verbs of, with obj. inf., 328, i. 

Dates, 371, 2-5 ; as indeclinable nouns, 

371, 6; in leap vear, 371, 7. 
Dative, 17 ; irregular, ist dec!., 21, 2, c) ; 

3d decl., 47, 5 ; 4th decl, 49, 2 ; 3 ; sth 

ded., 52, 1 and 3; 186 ff. 

in the gerundive const., 339, 7. 

of agency, 189. 

of direction and limit of motion, 193. 

of indir. obj., 187. 

of advantage or disadvantage, so 

called, 188, I. 

of local standpoint, 188, 2, a). 

of person judging, 188, 2, c). 

of possession, 190; 359, i. 

of pmpose or tendency, 191 ; 339, 7. 



— of reference, 188. 

— of separation, 188, 2, rf). 

— of the gerund, 338, 2. 

— with adjs., 192 ; with proprius, com- 
munis, 204, 2 ; similis, 204, 3. 

— with compoimd verbs, 187, in. 

— with intrans. verbs, 187, II. 

— with nOmen est, 190, 1. 
with impersonal pass, verbs, 187, 



n, 6. 

— with trans, verbs, 187, 1. 

— with verbs of mingling, 358, 3. 
ethical dat., 188, 2, h). 



dl, prep. w. abl., 142 ; with abl. instead 
bf gen. of whole, 201, i, a ; with verbs 
of reminding, 207, a; compounds of 
di governing dat., 188, 2,d;di vl, with 
verbs of accusing and convicting, 208, 
3; with gerund and gerundive, 338, 
4,b. 

dea, dedbus, 21, 2, «). 

dibibam, dibul in apodosis, 304, 3, a). 

dibed, governing obj. inf., 328, i. 

dibul, with pres. inf., 270, 2. 

decemvir, gen. plu. of, 25, 6, b). 

dicernd, w. subst. clause developed from 
volitive, 29s, 4. 

decet, w. ace, 175, 2, c). 

Declarative sentences, defined, 161, i; 
in indir. disc., 314. 

Declension, 11; heteroclites, 59. 

, stems and gen. terminations, 18. 

- — , 1st ded., 20-22; 2d ded., 23-27; 
3d ded., 28-47; 4th ded., 48-50; 5th 
ded. 51-53; of Greek nouns, 22; 27; 
47 ; of adjs., 62-69 ; oi prons., 84-90. 

Decreeing, verbs of, w. subjv., 295, 4. 

dideut, 175, 2, c). 

Defective verbs, 133 f . ; noims, 54 f . ; 52, 
4; 57; comparison, 73. 

Definite perfect, see Present perfect. 

Degree of difference, abl. of, 223. 

Degrees of comparison, 71 ff. 

dHedat, w. inf. as subj., 327, i. 

dilectar, w. abl. of cause, 219. 

Deliberative subjv., 277 ; in indir. ques- 
tions, 300, 2; in indir. disc., 3i5> 3. 

Demanding, verbs of, w. two aces., 178, 
I ;^ w. subst. dausej 295, i.^ .-^ 

Demonstrative pronouns, 87; 246; of 
ist, 2d, and 3d person^, 87 : position of 
demonstratives, 35a; s.'a. 

Denosiiinative verbs, 156. 
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Dental mutes, 2, 4. 

stems, 33. 

Dependent clauses, 282 ff. 

Deponent verbs, 112; forms ¥rith passive 

meanings, 112, b); semi-deponents, 

114. 
Depriving, verbs of, w. abl., 214, i, b. 
Derivatives, 147 f. 
-dis, patronymics in, 148, 6. 
Description, imperf. as tense of, 260, 

I, a. 
Desideratives, 155, 3. 
Desire, adjs. of, w. gen., 204, i ; verbs 

of, w. subst. clauses, 296, i. 
dUerior, 73, i. 
deus^ ded., 25, 4. 
divertor, 114, 3- 
dexter, ded., 65, i. 
dl-» iS9» 3, N. 

Diaeresis, 366, 8; bucolic d., 368, 3, d). 
Diastole, 367, 2. 
^, X16, 3. 

dicituTf dictum est, w. inf., 332, note. 
died, accent of compounds of, in impera- 
tive, 116, 3. 
•dicus, comparison of adjs. in, 71, 5. 
Dldd, dec!., 47, 8. 
diis, ded., 51 ; gender, 53. 
Difference, abl. of degree of, 223. 
difficile est « Eng. potential, 271, i, b). 
diffUUis, comp., 71, 4. 
dignor, mth abl., 226, 2. 
dignus, 226, 2 ; in rel. clauses of purpose, 

282, 3. 
Dimeter, verses, 366, ix. 
Diminutives, 148, i. 
Diphthongs, 2, i ; 3, 2 ; diphthong stems, 

41 ; diphthongs shortened, 362, 2. 
dipkthongus, gender of, 26, i, c). 
Dipodies, 366, 11. 
Direct reflexives, 244, i. 

object, 172. 

quotation, 313. 

discoiurse, 313. 

questions, 162. 

dis', in compounds, 159, 3, N. 
Disjunctive conjunctions, 342. 
dissimilis, comp., 71, 4. 
Distributives, 63, 2; 78, i; 79; 81, 

4- 
din, compared, 77, i. 
dives, ded., 70, i ; compared, 71, 6. 
dixti, 116, 4, c. 
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doced, with ace., 178, i, b); with inf^ 

331, VI. 
domi, locative, 232, 2. 
domd, 229, I, b), 
dotnds, 182, I, b. 
domum, 182, x, b) ; 'house,' in ace, 182, 

N. 

domus, decl., 49, 4 ; gender, 50. 

ddnec^ with ind., 293 ; with subjv., 293, 
III, 2. 

d6nd, constr., 187, i, a. 

dds, gender, 44, 3. 

Double consonants, 2, 9. 

questions, 162, 4; indirect, 300, 4. 

Doubting, verbs of, w. ^Mfw, 298. 

Dubitative subjunctive, see Deliberative. 

dubUd, dubium est, nOn dubitd, n9m dubUum 
est, with quin, 298 ; ftihi dubiid w. inf., 
298, a. 

dUc, 1x6, 3. 

dUcd, accent of compounds of, in imper., 
xx6, 3. 

duim, duint, 127, 2. 

-dum, 6, 3. 

dum, temporal with ind., 293; with 
subjv., 293, III, 2; in wishes and 
provisos, 310. 

dummodo, 3x0. 

duo, ded., 80, 2. 

Duration of time, i8x, 2. 

Duty, expressed by gerundive, 189; 
337» S; verbs of duty in condusion 
of cond^ sentences contrary-to-fact, 
304, 3, a; subst. clauses dependent 
on verbs of, 295, 6; inf. w. verbs of 
duty, 327, i; 328, x; 330; *it is the 
duty of,' X98, 3; 'I perform a duty,' 

2X8, X. 

duumvir, gen. plu. of, 25, 6, b). 
dux, decl., 32. 



I, as vowel, 2, i ; 
diphthongs, 2, 



E. 

as second member of 
x; sound of, 3, i; 
change, to <, 7, x, a ; for d, 7, z, c ; in 
voc. sing, of 2d ded., 23; in abl. 
sing, of 3d ded., 3x ; dropped in noxh. 
of neuters of 3d ded., 39 ; -if for -I in 
abl. of mare, 39; alternating w. i 
in abl. sing, of {-stems, 37, 38 ; for i in 
gen. sing, of 5th ded., 52, x ; in abl. 
sing, of adjs. of 3d ded., 70, x ; 3 ; in 
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benB and mali, 77, i; distinguishing 
vowel of 3d conj., 98; before j, 362, 
S ; for -i in imperatives, 363, 2, 6 ; in 
temerl and saepl, 363, 2, c. 

i, pronunciation, 3, i ; by contraction, 7, 
2; as ending of Greek nouns, 22; 
«-stems, 51 ; ending of dat. of 5th dec!., 
52, 3; distinguishing vowel of 2d 
conj., 98; 'i in. fame, 363, a, a; in 
adverbs, 363, 2, c. 

i, ex, use, 142, 2 ; see ex. 

ecquis, 91, 6. 

idic, 116, 3. 

Editorial 'we,* 242, 3. 

edd, 128. 

idHc, 116, 3. 

efficid ut, 297, I. 

efficitur ut, 297, 2. 

Effort, subjv. w. verbs of, 295, $. 

€ged, w. abl., 214, I, c. 

ego, 84. 

egomet, 84, 2. 

ei, diphthong, 2, i ; 3, 2. 

'H, gen. of 5th decl , 52, 1. 

'Hs, 148, 6, h). 

■ejus, as poss., 86, i ; quantity, 362, 5. 

Elegiac distich, 369, 2. 

Elision^ 266, 7. 

Ellipsis, 374, I. 

-ellus (a, um), 148, i. 

Emphasis, 349. 

Enclitics, accent of preceding syllable, 

6,3. 

, -met, 84, 2 ; -pte, 86, 3 ; cum as en- 
clitic, 142, 4. 

End of motion, see Limit. 

Endings, case endings, 17, 3; personal, 
of verb, 96 ; in formation of words, 147 f . 

enim, 345. 

-insimus {-ensumus), 79, n. 

-insis, 151, 2; 152, 3. 

Envy, verbs of, with dat., 187, II. 

<ed, 132; cpds., 132, I. 

Epexegeticai genitive, 202. 

Epistolary tenses, 265. 

efnstula, spelling, 9, 2. 

epitomi, decl., 22. 

epulum, epulae, 60, 2. 

equdbus, 21, 2, «). 

equester, decl., 68, i. 

eqttos, decl., 24. 

-er, decl., of nouns in, 23 ; adjs., 63 ; 64 ; 
6s; 68; adjs. in -«r compared, 71, 3. 



ergd, prep. w. ace., 141. 

^iS, 344, I, *)• 

-emus, suffix, 154. 

-h, gender of nouns in, 43, i ; exception, 

44, 5 ; in nom. plu. of Greek noims of 

3d decl., 47, 2. 
-€s, ending of Greek nouns, nom. sing. 

in, 22. 

, gen. As, decl. of nouns in, 40, 1, a). 

esse, conjugation of, 100; compoimds of, 

125; 126; «55« omitted, 116, 5. 
est qui, with subj., 283, 2. 
et, 341, I, a; in eniunerations, 341, 4, c). 
et is, 247, 4- 
et . . . neque, 341, 3. 
Ethical dative, 188, 2, h), 
eliam, in answers, 162, 5. 
et tifin, 341, 2, c). 
etsi, 'although,' 309, 2; etsl, 'even if,* 

309, 2, a. 
-etum, suffix, 148, 3. 
-eus, inflection of Greek nouns in, 47, 6; 

adj. suffix, 151, I. 
ivetiU ut, 297, 2. 
ex, 142, 2 ; with abl., instead of gen. of 

whole, 201, I, a; compounds of, with 

dat., 188, 2, d; with abl. of source, 

21S, I. 

Exchanging, verbs of, with abl.' of asso- 
ciation, 222, A, 

Exclamation, ace. of, 183. 

Exclamatory sentences, 161, 3. 

Expectancy, clauses denoting, in subjv., 

292, 1 ; 293, m, 2. 

exposed, constr., 178, 1, c). 
exsistd, spelling, 9, 2. 
exspectd, spelling, 9, 2. 
exieri, exterior, 73, 2. 
extrimus, use, 241, i. 
exud, w. abl., 214, i, 6. 

F. 

/, pronimdation, 3, 3; nf, quantity of 

vowel before, s, i, a. 
fac, ii6, 3; with subjv., 295, 5. 
facile, 77, 3. 
facUis, comp., 71, 4. 
facid, 109, 2, a); pass, of, 131. 

, in imper., 116, 3. 

falsus, comparison, 73, 3* 

fami, 59, 2, b). 

FamiUarity, adjs. of, w. gen., 204, i. 
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familidSt 21, 2, a). 

/OH, 136. 

fds, indeclinable, 58. 

foMcis, dec!., 40, X, i). 

Favor, verbs aignif3ring, with dat., 187, 11. 

Fearing, verbs of, constr., 296, 2. 

Jebris, dec!., 38, i. 

SHiXy 70. 

Feminine, see Gender. 

Feminine caesura, 368, 3, c. 

Jemurt decl., 42, 4. 

-Jeff ded. of nouns in, 23, 2 ; adjs. 65, i. 

Jerdt and its compounds, 129. 

-ficuSf comparison of adjs. in, 71, 5. 

fid^, 52, I. 

fiddy 114, i; with abl., 219, i, a. 

jldus, compared, 73, 3- 

fierem, JUri, 362, i, c; fieri potest ut, 

298, 2. 
Fifth dec!., 51 f. 
Figures of rhetoric, 375. 
of syntax, 374. 

fili, 25, 3- 

filia,fUiabus, 21, 2, e). 

Filling, verbs of, w. abl., 218, 8. 

Final clauses, see Purpose clauses. 

Final consonant omitted, 8, 3. 

Final syllables, quantity, 363, 364. 

finis, finis, 61. 

Finite verb, 95. 

fi^, conj., 131. 

fid, with abl., 218, 6. 

First conj., loi ; principal parts of verbs 

of, 120; deponents of ist conj, 113. 
First decl., 20 f. ; peculiarities, 21 ; Greek 

nouns of ist decl., 22. 
fit ut, 297, 2. 
fldgUd, constr., 178, i, a), 
fodid, conj., 109, 2, a). 
Fdot, in verse, 366, 2. 
*For,' its Latin equivalents, 358, i. 
fore, page 57, footnote 3. 
fore ut, 270, 3 ; 297, 2. 
forem, forls, etc., page 57, footnote 2. 
foris, 228, I, c 
Formation of words, 146 f . 
fors, forte, 57, 2, a. 
fortior, decl., 69. 
fortis, decl., 69. 
fortHna, fortHnae, 61. 
Fourth conj., 107. 
Fourth dec!., 48; dat. in -H, 49, 2; gen. 

in -i, 49, 1 ; dat. abl. plu. in -ubus, 49, 3. 



fraude, abl. of manner, 220, 2. 

Free, abl. w. adjs. signifying, 2x4, z, d. 

Freeing, abl. w. verbs of, 214, i, a. 

frinum, plu. of, 60, 2. 

Frequentatives, 155, 2. 

frittis w. abl , 218, 3. 

Fricatives, 2, 7. 

Friendly, dat. w. adjs. signifying, 192, z. 

frUctus, decl , 48. 

frUfi, compared, 72; 70, 6. 

fmgis, 57, 6. 

fruor, with abl, 218, i; in gerundive 

constr., 339, 4. 
fugid, conj., 109, 2, a), 
fui, fuisH, etc., for sum, es, etc., in com- 
pound tenses, p. 60, footnote; p. 6z, 

footnote. 
Fullness, a4js. of, w. abl., 218, 8; w.gen., 

204, I. 
fungor, w. abl., 218, i; in gerundive^ 

constr., 339, 4. 
fUr, dec!., 40, i, ^. 
fUrtd, abl. of manner, 220, 2. 
Future tense, 261 ; w. imperative force, 

261, 3. 

time in the subjv., 269. 

perfect, 264; with futulv meaning, 

133, 2 ; inf., 270, 4. 

imperative, 281, 1. 

infinitive, 270, i,c; periphrastic fut. 



inf., 270, 3, and a. 
participle, 337, 4- 



futHrum esse tU, with subjv., 270, 3. 

G. 

gauded, semi-deponent, 114, i. 

gemd, w. ace, 175, 2, b. 

Gender, 13-15; in ist decl., 20, 21; in 
2d decl., 23; exceptions, 26; in 3d 
decl., 43 f.; in 4th ded., 50; in 5th 
decl., S3; determined by endings, 14; 
by signification, 15, A ; heterogeneous 
nouns; 60. 

gener, ded., 23, 2. 

General relatives, 312, i ; general truths, 
259, 1 ; 262, B, I ; 'general' conditions, 
302, 2; 3. 

Genitive, 17 ; in -i for -ff, 25, i and 2 ; of 
4th decl., in -i, 49, i ; of 5th ded. in -4, 
52, 2; of 5th ded. in -H, 52, x ; in -<, 
52, 3 ; of ist ded. in -di, 21, 2, b) ; of 
ist ded. in -ds, 21, 2, a) ; gen. plu. 
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for -drumt 21, 2, d); -um for- drunif 
2Si 6 ; 63, 3 ; -um for -tttiH, 70, 7 ; gen. 
plu. lacking, 57, 7 ; syntax of, 194 f. 

— of characteristic, 203, i. 

— of charge with judicial verbs, 208. 

— of indefinite price, 203, 4. 

— of indefinite value, 203, 3. 

— of material, 197. 

— of measure, 203, 2. 

— of origin, 196. 

— of possession, 198. 

— of quality, 203. 

— of the whole, 201. 

— appo^tional, 202. 

— objective, 200. 

— of separation, 212, 3. 

— subjective, 199. 

— with adjs., 204; with participles, 
204, I, a. 

— with causd, grdiidf 198, 1. 

— with verbs, 205 f. ; of plenty and 



want, 212 ; with impers. verbs, 209. 
position of gen., 350, i. 



gentts, decL, 36; id genus, 185, i. 

'ger, decl. of noims in, 23, 2 ; adjs., 65, i. 

Gerund, 95, i; ist conj., loi; 2d conj., 
103; 3d conj., los; 4th conj., 107; 
syntax, 338; with object, 338, 5. 

Gerundive, 95, i; ist conj., 102; 2d 
conj., 104; 3d conj., 106; 4th conj., 
108 ; in periphrastic conj., 115 ; 337» 8 

Gerundive, const., 339, 1-6; in passive 
periphrastic conj., 337, 8 f.; gen. de- 
noting purpose, 339, 6; with dat. of 
purpose, 191, 3; 339, 7- 

gndrus, not compared, 75, 2. 

Gnomic present, 259, i; perfect, 262, i. 

gradior, conj., 109, 2, c. 

Grammatical gender, 15. 

grdlid, with gen., 198, i ; grStia, grdHae, 
61. 

Greek nouns, ist decl., 22; 2d decl ,27; 
exceptions in gender, 26, i, c); 3d 
decl., 47 ; Greek ace, 180 ; Greek nouns 
in verse, 365. 

grUs, decl., 41, 2. 

gu « gv, 3, 3. 

Guttural mutes, 2, 4. 

stems, 32. 

H. 

h, pron., 3, 3; ph, ch, th, 2, 4; 3, 3. 
habedf with perf. pass, partic, 337, 6. 



Hadfia, gender, 21, i. 

Happening, Verbs of, w. ind., 299, i, 2 ; 

w. subjv., 297, 2. 
Hard consonants, 2, 3, a), footnote i. 
Hardening, 367, 4. 
haud, use, 347, 2, a; haud sdd an, 

300, s. 
havi, i37i S- 
Help, verbs signifying, w. dat., 187, 

n. 

Hendiadys, 374, 4. 
herl, locative, 232, 2. 
Heteroclites, 59. . 
Heterogeneous nouns, 60. 
Hexameter, dactylic, 368. 
Hiatus, 366, 7, a, y 

kic, 87*; 246, i^ 246, 2; hie, 364, foot- 
note.''. 
kiems, 35, footnote. 
Hindering, verbs of, with subjv., 295, 

3- 

Historical tenses, 258 ; historical present, 
259» 3 ; 268, 3 ; historical perfect, 262, 
B; historical infinitive, 335. 

honor, decl., 36. 

Hoping, verbs of, w. inf., 331, 1. 

Hortatory subjv., 274. 

hortus, decl., 23. 

hdscine, 87, footnote i. 

hostis, dec!., 38. 

h^jusce, 87, footnote i. 

humi, locative, 232, a. 

humilis, comp., 71, 4. 

humus, gender of, 26, i, 6). 

huncine, 87, footnote i. 

Hyperbaton, 350, 11, a). 

Hypermeter, 367, 6. 

Hysteron proteron, 374, 7. 

I. 

{, I, I ; in diphthongs, 2, i ; pron., 3, z ; 
from i, 7,1, a; from d, 7»i»b'> dropped 
by syncope, 7, 4 ; for il in some words, 
9, I ; changes to I, 39 ; dropped, 39 ; 
final i short, 363, 3 ; becomes j, 367, 

4. 
{-stems, 37; 39; not alwasrs ending in -if » 

38,3. 
-f, gen. and voc. of 2d decl. nouns in -ius 

and -ium in, 25, z and 2. 

gen. of 4th ded. nouns in -us, 49* x- 

gen. of sth ded. nouns, 52, 2. 
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i-stem, vis, 41. 

i, in abl., 3d dec!., 38, x ; 39 ; in adjs., 67, 
3, a ; 70. S ; participles, 70, 3 ; patrials, 
70, 5, c) ; nom. plu., of ii, 87 ; as char- 
acteristic of 4th conj., 98. 

•4a, 149. 

Iambus, 366, 2. 

lanibic measures, 370. 

trimeter, 370. 

-idnus, suffix, 152, i. 

-ias, suffix, 148, 6, b). 

■4bamy in imperf., 116, 4, 6). 

-Ibd, in future, 116, 4, 6). 

Ictus, 366, 5. 

-icus, suffix, 151, 2; 152, 2. 

id aetdtis, 185, 2. 

id genus, 185, i 

id quod, 247, I, b. 

id Umporis, 185, 2. 

Ideal 'you'; see Indefinite second per- 
son. 

idem, 87 ; 248. 

idem ac, 248, 2. 

Ides, 371, 2, c). 

-{<^, suffix, 148, 6, a). 

-Yi^, suffix, 148, 6, a). 

-frf^, suffix, 147, 3, c). 

iddneus, not compared, 74, 2; w. dat., 
192, 2] w. ad and ace, 192, 2, and N. ; 
with rel. clause of purpose, 282, 3. 

-Idus, suffix, 150, 3. 

Idas, fern, by exception, 50. 

-ie, in voc. sing, of adjs. in -ius, 63, i. 

tens, pres. partic. from ed, 132. 

-iins, as ending of numeral adverbs, 97 
and N. 

-ier, inf. ending, 116, 4, a. 

'iis, nouns in, 51. 

f^»/«r, 344, I, c). 

ignis, decl., 38. 

-ti, in gen. sing, of id-stems, 25, 2. 

«{5; in dat. and abl. plu. of is, 87. 

-i^, suffix, 148, 3. 

Ilion, decl., 27. 

-ilis, suffix, 151, 2. 

-i/is,. suffix, 150, 4. 

Illative conjunctions, 344. y ^ 

iUe, 87; 'th^ fpUowing,' 246, 2; 'th^ 
former,* 246, i; * the well-known,* 246, 
s'; portion, 350,' s', b. 

illUc, 87, footnote s< 

Alius (a, urn), diminutive suffix, 148, i. 

■4m, in ace., 3d decl., 38, i. 



■4m, As in subjv., zi6, 4, d. 
impedimenhim, impedHmmiia, 61. 
Imperative, 281 ; tenses in, 94, 3 ; 281, 

I ,* future indie, with force oi, 261, 3. 
as protasis of a conditioiiai sent., 

305, 2 ; as apodosis, 302, 4. 
sent, in indir. disc, 316. 



Imperfect tense, 260; conative, 260^ 3; 
inceptive, 260, 3 ; withjoivi, etc., 260^ 4; 
epistolary imp., 265. 

Imperfect subjv. in conditional sent, 
referring to the past, 304, 2. 

Impersonal verbs, 138; gen. with, 209; 
dat. with, 187, II, b ; in passive, 256, 3 ; 
with substantive clauses developed 
from volitive, 295, 6; of result, 297, 2; 
with inlin., 327, i ; 330. 

impetus, defective, 57, 4. 

Implied indir. disc., 323. 

imust * bottom of,* 241, j., 

in, prep., 143 ; verbs compounded w. in 
governing ace., 175, 2, a, 2; verbs 
compounded w. in governing dat., 
187, III. 

in with abl. of place, 228; with abL of 
time, 230, 2; 231. 

-ina, suffix, 148, 5. 

Inceptivcs, 155, x. 

Inchoatives, 155, i. 

Incomplete action, 257, i, 6; 267, 3. 

Indeclinable adjs., 70, 6; 80, 6. 

-• — nouns, 58; gender of, 15, 3. 

Indefinite price, 225, i ; 203, 4. 

Indefinite pronouns, 91; 252; in con- 
ditions, 302, 3. 

Indefinite second person, 280, 3 ; 356, 3 ; 
302, 2. 

Indefinite value, 203, 3. 

Indicative, equivalent to Eng. subjv., 
271. 

in apodosis of conditional sent, of 

3d type, 304, 3, a) and b). 

indiged, constr., 214, i, n. 2. 

indignus, with abl., 226, 2; with rel. 
clause of purpose, 282, 3. 

Indirect discourse, defined, 313 £.; mood 
in, 3i3ff.; tenses in, 317-18; declarar 
dve sentences in, 314; interrog. sen- 
tences in, 315 ; imperative sentences in, 
316; conditional sentences in, 319-^2 ; 
verbs introducing, 331, i; verb of 
saying, etc., implied, 314, 2; ind. in 
subord. clauses of indir. disc, 314, 3 ; 
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inf. for subjv. in indir. disc, 314, 4; 
subj. ace. omitted, 314, 5; impli«l 
indir. disc., 323. 

questions, 300; particles introduc- 



ing, 300, I, a; deliberative subjv. in 
indir. quest., 300, 2; indir. quest, w. 
^f 300, 3; double indir. questions, 
300, 4; in indir. quest., 300, 6; 
in conditional sents. of 3d type, 322, b. 
— reflexives, 244, 2. 
object, 187. 



inferum, inferior, 73, 2. 

infimus, 241, I. 

Infinitive, gender of, 15, i4, 3; in -ier, 

116, 4, a; force of tenses in, 270; 

326 ff. 
fut. perf. inf., 270, 4; periphrastic 

future, 270, 3. 
without subj. ace, 326-328; 314, 



with subj. ace, 329-331. 

asobj., 328; 331. 

as subj., 327 ; 330. 

with adjs., 333. 

denoting piupose, 326, K. 

in abl. abs , 227, 3. 

in exclamations, 334. 

historical inf., 335. 

injitids, constr., 182, 5. 

Inflection, 11. 

Inflections, 11 ff. 

infra, prep. w. ace, 141. 

ingens, comp., 73, 4. 

injuria, abl. of manner, 220, 2. 

injussU, defective, 57, i ; the abl., 219, 
2. 

iftl- => ill', 9, 2. 

innixus, w. abl., 218, 3. 

inops, decl., 70, 2. 

ifiguam, conj., 134. 

Inseparable prepositions, 159, 3, N. 

insidiae, plu. only, 56, 3. 

instar, 58. 

Instrumental uses of abl., 213 ; 218 ff. 

Intensive pron., 88. 

Intensives (verbs), 155, 2. 

»nter,' prep. w. ace, 141; compounded 
w. verbs, governing dat. 187, III; to 
express reciprocal relation, 245. 

inierdicd, const., 188, i, a. 

interest, constr., 210; 211. 

interior, comp., 73, i. 

Interjections, 145. 



Interlocked order, 350, 11, d. 
Interrogative pronouns, 90 

sentences, 162; particles, 162, 2; 

omitted, 162, 2, d); in indir. disc, 

315. 
intrd, prep. w. ace, 141, 

Intransitive verbs, with cognate ace, 

176, 4; in passive, 256, 3; 187, 11, b; 

impersonal intransitives, 138, IV. 
-inus, suflfoc, 151, 2 ; 152, i ; 152, 3. 
■4d, verbs of 3d conj,, 109. 
■4or, ius, comparative ending, 71. 
ipse, 88; 249; as indir. reflexive, 249, 3. 
ipsius and ipsdrum, with possessive pro- 
nouns, 243, 3. 
-ir, decl. of nouns in, 23. 
Irregular comparison, 72 ff.; nouns, 42; 

verbs, 124 f. 
is, 87 ; 247 ; as personal pron., 247, 2. 
-is, as patronymic endingy 148, 6, 6); 

nouns in -M of 3d decl., 37 f . ; adjs. in 

■4s, 69. 
-is, ace plu., 3d decl., 37 ; 40. 

-; , -Uis, abl. of pairtials in, 70, s, c). 

istaec, Sf, footnpte 2. 

iste, 87 : 246,'' 4. 

istic, 6. 4^^ / / 

istOc, 6^4; 87, footnote 2. 

ita, in answers, 162, 5. 

iiaque, 344, i, a). 

iter, 42, I. 

■4tia, 149. 

•4id, frequentatives in, 155, 2, a, 

-turn, gen. of nouns in, 25, 2 ; ending of 

gen. plu., 3d decl., 37 f. ; 39; 40; i47, 

3, 6); 148, 2. 
-ius, gen. and voc. sing, of nouns in, 25, 

I and 2 ; of adjs., 63, a; 151, 2 ; 152, 2 ; 

152, 3 ; '^us for ius, 362, I, a). 
-Ivus, suffix, 151, 2. 

J. 

i» 1, 2. 

jacid, conj., 109, a, a) ; compounds of, 9, 

3; 362, s. 
jam, etc., with present tense, 259, 4; with 

imperfect, 260, 4. 
jecur, decl., 42, 3. 
jocd, abl. of manner, 210, 2. 
jocus, plu. of, 60, 2. 
Joining, verbs of, construction, 358, 3. 
juhed, constr., 295, i, a; 33I} U. 
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jUdicor, w. inf., 332, c. 

jUgerum, S9. i- 

Julian calendar, 371. 

jungdt w. abl., 222, A. 

Juppiier, dec!., 41. 

jUrdtus, 114, 2. 

jure, abl. of manner, 220, 2. 

JUs esif with substantive clause, 297, 3. 

jussH, 57, I ; the abl., 219, 2. 

Jussive subjv., 275 ; equiv. to a protasis, 

30s, 2. 
juvat, w. ace, 175, 2, c) ; with inf., 327, i. 
JuvendUj abl., 70, 5, b. 
juveniSf a cons, stem, 38, 2 ; comparison, 

73.4. 
juvd, with ace, 187, II, N. 

jUxid, prep. w. ace, 141. 

K. 
^, I, I. 

Knowing, verbs of, w. inf., 331, 1. 
Knowledge, adjs. of, w. gen., 204. 

L. 

/, pron., 3, 3. 
Labial mutes, 2, 4. 

stems, 31 ; gender of, 43, 3 ; 46, i. 

lacer, dec!., 6$, i. 

locus f dec!., 49, 3. 

laedd, w. ace, 187, II, N. 

laetuSf w. adverbial force, 239. 

lapis, dec!., 33. 

largioTf 113. 

Latin period, 351, 5. 

Length of syllables, 5, B. 

Length of vowels, s. A, 

-lentuSf suffix, 151, 3. 

/c^, ded., 35. 

Liber, ded., 23, 2. 

liber, adj., ded., 65, i. 

llberd, constr., 214, i, n. i. 

liberta, libertabtts, 21, 2, «). 

liberum, gen. plu., 25, 6, c). 

/ic0(, with subjv., 295, 6 and 8; 308, a; 

with inf., 327, I ; 330. 
licet, adversative, 309, 4. 
Likeness, adjs. of, w. dat., 192, i. 
Limit of motion, ace of., 182. 
Lingual mutes, 2, 4. 
linter, ded., 40. 
Liquids, 2, 5. 
stems, 34. 



lis, ded., 40, I, d). 

Litotes, 37S, 1. 

litter a, litter ae, 61. 

Locative, 17, 1 ; in -ae, 21, 2, c) ; in -i; 
25, 5; syntax, 232; apposition with, 
169, 4; loe uses of abl., 213; 228 f. 

locd, locis, the abl , 228, i, b, 

locus, pliu^s of, 60, 3. 

Long syllables, 5, ^, i. 

vowels, 5, A, I. 

longius ~ longius Quam, 271, 3. 

longum est «= Eng. potential, 217, i, (. 

lubet, lubldd, spelling, 9, i. 

ludis, the abl., 230, i. 

-lus, 4a, 4uin, diminutives in, 148, x* 

lax, 57, 7. 

M. 

m, pron., 3, 3 ; changed to n before d, c, 
8, 5, c; ffi-stem, 35, footnote; fii-final 
in poetry, 366, 10. 

maered, w. ace, 175, 2, b. 



77, 



comparison 



magts, comparison, 

with, 74. 
magni, gen. of value, 203, 3. 
magnopere, compared, 77, i. 
magnus, compared, 72. 
Making, verbs of, w. two accusatives, 

177- 
male, comparison, 77, i. 
maledicSns, comparison, 71, 5, a), 
mdlim, potential subjv., 280, 2, a. 
mdllem, potential subjv., 280, 4. 
maid, 130 ; with inf., 331, IV, and a ; with 

subjv., 296, I, a. 
malus, comparison, 72. 
mane, indeclinable, 58. 
Manner, abl. of, 220. 
mare, ded., 39* 2 ; mari, 228, i, c), 
mds, ded., 40, i, d). 
Masculine, see Gender. 
Masculine caesura, 368, 3, c. 
Material, abl. of, 224, 3. 
mdterils, materia, 59, 2, a). 
mdtUrl, compared, 77, 1. " 

mdtHrus, compared, 71, 3. 
maximi, adjs. compared with, 74. 
maximi, as gen. of value, 203, 3. 
maxumus, 9, i. 
Means, abl. of, 218, abl. abs. denoting, 

227, 2 ; denoted by partie, 337, 2, d. 
mid, for mi, 84, 3. 
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tnediuSf 'middle of/ 241, i. 

met, as objective gen., 242, 2. 

meUofy comparison, 72. 

melius est a Eng. potential, 271, i, b). 

memini, 133; constr., 206, 1, a; 2, a. 

memor, decl., 70, 2. 

-men, -menium, suffixes, 147, 4. 

minsis, 38, 2, footnote i. 

mentem {in menUm ventre), 206, 3. 

-met, enclitic, 6, 3 ; 84, 2. 

Metrical close of sent , 350, 12. 

metud, w. subjv., 296, 2. 

mi, dat., 84, i. 

ml, voc. of meus, 86, 2. 

Middle voice, verbs in, 17 s, 2, </)• 

mUer, decl., 33. 

mtlitiae, locative, 232, 2. 

mille, milia, decl., 80, 5. 

minimi, comparison, 77, i ; in answers, 

162, s, b). 
minimus, comparison, 72. 
minor, comparison, 72. 
mindris, gen. of value, 203, 3 ; of price, 

203, 4- 
minus, comparison, 77,1; « minus quam, 

2i7> 3; Qtt9 minus, 295, 3; si minus, 

306, 2 and a. 
miror, conj., 113. 
mirus, comparison, 75, 2. 
miscire, with abl., 222, A ; with dat., 358, 

3. 

misereor, with gen., 209, 2. 

miser escd, with gen., 209, 2. 

miseret, constr., 209. 

Mixed stems, 40. 

modium, gen. plu., 25, 6, a). 

modo, in wishes and provisos, 310. 

moned, 103; constr., 178, i, d). 

months, gender of names of, 15, i ; decl., 
68, I ; abl., of month names, 70, s, a) ; 
names, 371, i. 

Moods, 94, 2. 

in independent sentences, 271 f. 

in dependent clauses, 282 f. 

Mpra, 366, I. 

morior, conj., 109, 2, c). 

mds, decl , 36; mdris, 61. 

m6s est, with subjv. clause, 297, 3. 

muliebre secus, constr., 185, i. 

Multiplication, distributives used to in- 
dicate, 81, 4, <;. 

multum, 77, 3 ; compared, 77, 1. 



24i» 3. 
mtZf decl., 40, I, d). 
mOiSre, with abl., 222, X. 
Mutes, 2, 3. 
Mute stems, 30. 

N. 

n, pronunciation, 3, 3 ; ti-stems, 35. 

n adulterinum, 2, 6: 

-nam, appended to quis, 90, 2, d. 

Names, Roman, 373. 

Naming, verbs of, w. two accusatives, 

177, I. 
Nasals, 2, 6. 
Nasal stems, 35. 
ndta, 57, i; maximus ndtH, minimus 

ndtU, 73, 4, footnotes 4, 5 ; 226, i. 
Natural gender, 14. 
ndius, constr., 215. 
ndvis, ded., 41, 4. 
nd, vowel short before, 5, 2, a, 
-ne, 6, 3 f . ; 162, 2, c) ; 300, i,b)\ -ne . . , 

an, 162, 4 ; in indir. double questions, 

300,4. 
ni, in prohibitions, 276; with hortatory 

subjv., 274; with concessive, 278; with 

optative, 279 ; in purpose clauses, 282 ; 

in substantive clauses, 295, £., 296; in 

provisos, 310. 
ni, * lest,* 282, I ; 296, 2. 
ni ndn for ut after verbs of fearing, 296, 

2, a. 
ni . . , quidem, 347, i ; 2. 
Nearness, adjs. of, w. dat., 192, i. 
nee, 341, i,d); nee Usquam, 341, 2, d). 
necesse est, w. subjv., 295, 8. ' 
necne, in double questions, 162, 4. 
nef&s, indeclinable, 58. 
Negatives, 347, 2 ; two negatives strength- 
ening the negati'Ti, 347, 2. 
nimd, defective, 57, 3 ; use, 252, 6. 
niquam, indeclinable, 70, 6; compared, 

72. 
neque, 341, i, d); neque in purpose 

clauses, 282, i, e. 
nequed, conj., 137, i. 
ni quis, use, 91, 5. 
niquiter, compared, 77, i. 
nescid an, 300, 5. 

nescid quis, as indef . pron., 253, 6. 
Neuter, see Gender. 
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neuter, dec!., 66; use, 92, i. 
Hive (neu), in purpose clauses, 282, i, d. 
fiS, quantity of vowel before, 5, i, a. 
fitAt/, indeclinable, 58. 
nUnl est cHr, quin, 295, 7. 
ningit, 'it snows,' 138, i. 
nisi, 306, I and 4. 
nisi forte, 306, 5. 
nisi si, 306, 5. 
. nisi vbrd, 306, 5. 
nitor, constr., 218, 3. • 
nix, ded., 40, i, d). 
No, in answers, 162, 5, b. 
-nd, class of verbs, 117; 4. 
n&li, with inf , in prohibitions, 276, b. 
ndlim, potential subjv., 280, 2, a. 
ndUem, potential subjv., 280, 4. 
ndld, 130; with inf., 331, IV and a; 276, 

2, a; with subjv., 296, i, a. 
ndmen, ded., 35 ; ndmen est, constr., 190, 

I ; ndmen, as part of Roman name, 373. 
Nominative, 17; 170; used for voc., 171, 

i; nom. sing, laddng, 57, 6; pred. 

nom., 168. 
Nones, 371, 2, 6). 
ndn, in answers, 162, 5, b) ; with poten. 

subjv., 280; with deliberative, 277. 
nifn dubild quin, with subjv., 298; ndn 

dubitd, w. inf., 298, a ; b. 
nihi modo for n(fn modo ndn, 343, 2, a. 
ndnne, 162, 2, a) ; 300, i, 6), N. 
ndn quia, with ind., 286, i, c ; with subjv., 

286, I, b. 
ndn quin, with subjv., 286, i, b. 
ndn quod, with ind., 286, i, c ; with subjv., 

286, I, b, 
nds «» ego, 242, 3. 
nostri, as dbjective gen., 242, 2. 
nostrum, as gen. of whole, 242, 2; as 

possessive gen., 242, 2, a. 
Nouns, 12 fiF. ; 353; derivation of , 147 f. 

in -is not always l-stems, 38, i. 

of agency, force, 353, 4. 

used in plu. only, 56. 

used in sing, only, 55. 

used only in certain cases, 57. 

indeclinable, 58. 

with change of meaning in plural, 61. 

syntax, 166 f. 

predicate, agreement of, etc., 167 f . 

appositives, agreement of, etc., 

169 f. 
Noun and adj. forms of the verb, 95, 2. 



sections and puign^At. 

fi^ as pres , 262, i4. 

noma, compared, 73, 3. 

ns, quantity of vowd before, 5, z, a. 

-ns, decL of nouns in, 40, x, c), 

nt, quantity of vowd bdore, 5, 2, a. 

nobis, ded., 40, i, a. 

nulla causa est cHr, q^On, 295, 7. 

nHUus, ded., 66; S7i 3; use, 93, z. 

num, 162, 2, b) ; 300, i, b). 

Number, 16; 94, 4. 

Numerals, 78 f.; peculiarities in use 

of, 81. 
numquis, ded., 91, 5. 
nuper, compared, 77, x. 
-nus, suffix, 151, 2. 

O. 

d, vowel, 2, I ; as element in diphthong 
0, 2, I ; pron., 3, i ; alternating w. 4 
in certain classes of words, 9, i ; a ; 4 ; 
d-stems, 23; 24; in cH6, 77, a, a; in 
dud, 80, 2; in egd, 84; 363, 4, a; in 
ffK)dd, 363, 4, a ; in compounds of pro-^ 
363* AtC; m amd, led, etc,, 363, 4, b, 

d, pron., 3, I ; for au, 7* i> « ; by contrac- 
tion, 7, 2 ; in abl. sing, of 2d ded., 2$ ; 
in nom. sing, of 3d ded., 35 ; in Gredc 
nouns, 47, 8 ; in adverbs, 77. a ; in am- 
bd, 80, 2, a; in personal endings, 96. 

ob, prep. w. ace., 141 ; verbs oompounded 
w. governing dat , 187, m. 

Obeying, verbs of, w. dat., 187, 11. 

Object, direct, 172 f* ; two objects w. same 
verb, 177 ; 178; indirect, 187 f.; inf. as 
obj., 326; 328; sig; 331. 

Objective gen., 200. 

Obligation, verb in expression of, 304, 3, 
a ; see also Duty. 

Oblique cases, 71, 2. 

oUivlscor, constr., 206, i, fr; 2. 

octddecim (for Undivig^n^), 81, 2. 

ddi, 133. 

oe, 2, I ; pron., 3, 2. 

Old forms, familids, 21, 2, a; aul&, ax, 
2, b; servos, aevom, equos, etc., 34; 
mSd^ tid,S^3; sid, 85, 3. 

oUe, archaic for ille, 87. 

'Olus (a, um), 148, i. 

-om, later -um in 2d ded., ^3. 

-on, Greek nouns, 2d ded. in, 27. 

Onomatopceia, 375, 4. 

opera, operae, 61. 
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Operations of nature, impersonal verbs 

expressing, 138, 1. 
opinidne with comparatives, 217, 4. 
opis, S7» 6; opis, 61. 
oporM, 138, II ; w. subjv., 295, 6 ; 8 ; w. 

inf., 327; 330. 

oportuit, with pres. inf. 'ought to have,' 
270, 2 ; with perf. inf., 270, 2, a. 

oppidum (Genavam ad oppidum), 182, 
2, a. 

Optative subjv., 272; 279; substantive 
clauses developed from, 296. 

opUmdlis, decl., 40, i, d). 

opUmus, comp., 72. 

opts, w. subst. cl. developed from opta- 
tive, 296, I. 

oplumus, spelling, 9, i. 

opus est, w. abl., 2x8, 2; w. partic, 2x8, 
2, c. 

-or, nouns in, 34; 36; -or for -os, 36; 
gender of noims in, 43, x ; exceptions 
in gender, 44, 2 ; as sufiGbc, 147, 2. 

Oratio Obliqua, 313 f. 

Order of words, 348 f . 

Ordinals, 78, i ; 79. 

orior, conjugation, 123, VII. 

oriundus, constr , 215, 2. 

drd, with ace, 178, i, a). 

Orpheus, decl. 47, 6. 

Orthography, peculiarities, 9. 

ortus, constr., 215. 

ds, decl , 57, 7. 

OS, decl., 42. 

-OS, later -us in 2d decl., 23. 

-ds, later -or in 3d decl., 36, 1. 

-ds, Greek nouns, 2d decl. in, 27. 

-dsus, form of suffix, 151, 3. 

ovis, decl., 38, i. 

Oxymoron, 37s, 2. 

P. 

P, pron., 3,3; by assimilation, 8, 4 ; by 

partial assimilation, 8, 5. 
paenitet, 138, II ; with gen., 209. 
pdam, as prep. w. abl., 144, 2. 
Palatal mutes, 2, 4. 
palOster, decl., 68, i. 
Parasitic vowels, 7, 3. 
pardtus, with infin., 333. 
Pardon, verbs signifying, w. dat., 187, 

U. 
parid, 109, 2, a). 



pars, partis, 61. 

parte, abl. of place, 228, i, b. 

partem, adverbially used, 185, i. 

Participation, adjs. of, w. gen , 204, i. 

Participial stem, 97, III; formation, 119. 

Participles, in -dns and -ins, 70, 3 ; gen. 
plu. of in -um, 70, 7 ; pres. act. partic, 
97, 1, 5 ; loi ; 103 ; 105 ; 107 ; 110; 113 ; 
fut. act. partic, 97> III ; as one of the 
principal parts of the verb, p. 55, foot- 
note; 100; loi; 103; 105; 107; no; 
113; perf. pass, partic, 97, III; 102; 
104; 106; 108; in; 113; gerundive, 
see Genmdive; fut. act., peculiar for- 
mation of, 119, 4 ; perf. pass., w. act. or 
neuter meaning, 114, 2; of deponents, 
112, 6; syntax, 336 S. 

Participles, fut. ax:t., 119, 4; denoting 
purpose, 337, 4- 

perf. act., how supplied, 356, 2. 

perf. pass., 336, 3 ; as pres., 336, 5. 

pres. partic, 336, 2 ; with conative 

force, 336, 2, a. 

perf. pass., with active meaning, 

114, 2; pred. use of partic, 337, 2; 
participles equivalent to subordinate 
clauses, 337, 2 ; to coordinate clauses, 
337, S; w. ojms est, 218, 2, c; with 
noim, equivaient to abstract noun, 
337, 6; with habed, 337, 7. 

with vided, audid,facid, etc., 337, 3* 



Partides, 139 f . ; 341 f . 

Partitive apposition, 169, 5. 

Partitive gen., so called, 201. 

Parts of speech, 10. 

parum, comparison, 77, i. 

parvl, gen. of value, 203, 3. 

parvus, comparison, 72. 

Passive, verbs in, with middle meaning, 
175, 2, J); 256; verbs governing dat. 
used in pass, only impersonally, 187, 
II, b ; constr. of passive verbs of say- 
ing, etc., 332, and note; how supplied 
when missing, 356, i. 

patior, conj., 109, 2, c); 113; with inf., 

331, m. 

Patrial adjs., 70, 5, c), 
Patronsrmics, 148, 6. 
paulum, formation, 77, 3. * 
paulus, spelling, 9, 2. 
.pauper, decl., 70, i. 
pedester, decl., 68, i. 
pejor, quantity of first syllable, 362, 5. 
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pelagus, gender of, 26, 2. 

Penalty, abl. of, 208, 2, b, 

pendtis, dec!., 40, i, <Q, 

penes, prep. w. ace., 141. 

Pentameter, dactylic, 369. 

Penult, 6, 2. 

per, prep. w. ace, 141 ; with ace. of time 
and space, 181, 2. 

Perceiving, verbs of, w. inf., 331. 1- 

Perfect active ptc, how supplied in Latin, 
356, 2. 

Perfect pass, partic, force of w. depo- 
nent verbs, 112, b; dat. of agency 
sometimes used w., 189, 2; opus, 2x8, 

2, c. 

Perifect stem, 97^ H; formation, 118. 

in -dvi, -M, -M contracted, 116, 

I. 

historical pcrf., 262. 

with force of pres., 262; 133, 2; 

pres. perf . and hist, perf . distinguished, 
237, I and 2; gnomic perf., 262, i; 
perf. subjv. as historical tense, 268, 6 
and 7, b; perf. inf. w. oportuU, 270, 2 ; 
perf. prohibitive, 279, a ; perf. potential, 
280, I and 2; perf. concessive, 278; 
sequence of tenses after perf. inf., 
268, 2. 

Periodic structure, 351, 5. 

Periphrastic conj., 115; 269, 3; in con- 
ditional sentences of the 3d type, 304, 

3, 6) ; in indir. disc., 322 ; in passive, 
337, 8, 6, I. 

fut. inf., 270, 3. 

Persons, 95, 4; 2d sing, of indefinite 
subject, 356, 3. 

Personal pronouns, 84 ; 242 ; as subject, 
omission of, 166, 2 ; as objective geni- 
tives, 242, 2. 

endings, 96. 

persudded, wiUi dat., 187, II, a; with 
subjv., 29s, I. . 

Persuading, verbs of, w. dat., 187, II. 

ph, 2, 3,c; 2,4; 3,3. 

Pigel, with gen., 209. 

Pity, verbs of, w. gen., 209, i and 2. 

Place to which, 182 ; whence, 229; place 
where, 228. 

placitus, force, 114, 2. 

Pleasing, verbs of, w. dat., 187, II, a; w. 
ace, 187, II, a, N. 

plibis, heterocUte, 59, 2, <f). 

pUbi, gen., 52, 2. 



Plenty and Want, verbs of, conitr., axa; 
cf. 218, 8. 

pUnus, w. gen., 218, 8, a. 

Pleonasm, 374, 3. 

plirdvte, 6, 5. 

pluU, 138, 1. 

Pluperfect tense, formation, 100; syntax, 
263 ; 265 ; 287, 2 ; 288, 3 ; with im- 
perfect meaning, 133, 2. 

Plural, 16; in 5th ded, 52, 4; of proper 
names, 55, 4, a) ; of abstract nouns, 
5, 4, c); nouns used in, only, 56; 
with change of meaning, 61 ; styUstic 
use, 353, I ; 2. 

PlurdUa tantum, 56; 81, 4; b), 

plOris, gen. of value, 203, 3; of prioe» 
ao3, 4- 

plus, ded, 70; 70, 4; -^W» Vtf^ 
217, 3. 

pohna, ded., 47, S- 

Polysyndeton, 341, 4, 6). 

Por-, inseparable prep., 159, 3, e, 

porticus, gender, 50. 

portiu, ded., 49, 3. 

posed, constr., 178, i, a). 

Position of dauses, 351, 3. 

of words, 348; 350; 35 1. 



Possessive dat., 190; gen., 198; ooo- 
trasted with dat. of poss., 359, i. 

Possessive pronouns, ^; 243; ^ objec- 
tive gen., 243, 2; position of, 243, 
I, a. 

Possibility, verbs of, put in indie, in oond. 
sentences, 304, 3, a. 

possum, 126; with present infin., 'I 
might,' 271, I, a); in cond. sentences, 

304, 3, o. 
post, prep. w. ace., 144, i ; in expressions 

of time, 357, I. 
Post-positive words, 343, i, c). 
posuiquam, 287 ; separated, 287, 3 ;'with 

imperf. ind., 287, 4; w. pluperf. ind., 

287, 3 ; with suljjv., 287, 5. 
postcrus, posterior, comp , 73, 2. 
postrimus, use, 241, 2. 
postridii, with gen., 201, 3, a. 
postuld, constr., 178, i, a. 
Potential subjv., 272; 280. 
potior, with gen., 212, 2; with abi., 218, 

I ; in gerundive constr., 339, 4. 

, adj., 73, I. 

potius, compared, 77, i. 

potui, poterom, in apodosb of conditional 
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sent, of 3d type, 304, 3, a); in indir. 
disc., 322, c. 

potuit with pres. inf. ** 'could have/ 
270, 2. 

potuenm, in dependent apodosis, 322, c. 

pdtus, force, 114, 2. 

prae, prep. w. abl , 142 ; verbs com- 
pounded with governing dat., 187, III; 
short in praeaciUus, etc., 362, 2. 

Praendmen, 373. 

praesdns, 125. 

praesumy w. dat., 187, m. 

prdnsuSj force, 114, 2. 

preci, -em, -«, 57, s, a. 

Predicate, 163. 

gen., 198, 3; 203, 5. 

Predicate nouns, 167 ; 168 ; in ace., 177 ; 
predicate nouns or adjs. attracted to 
dat., 327, 2, a; to nom., 328, 2. 

adjectives, 232, 2; 177, 2. 

Prepositions, assimilation of, in com- 
pounds, 8, 4 ; 9, 2 ; with ace, 141 ; with 
abl., 142; as adverbs, 144; inseparable 
prepositions, iS9f 3, N.; position, 350, 
7 ; prepositional phrases as attributive 
modifiers, 353, s; anastrophe of, 144, 
3 ; 141, 2 ; 142, 3 ; usage with abl. of 
Sep., 214 f.; with abl. of source, 

21$. 

Present tense, 259 ; gnomic, 259, i ; co- 
native, 259, 2 ; historical, 259, 3 ; with 
jam pridem,jam diH, etc., 259, 4; with 
dum, 'while,' 293, 1; in Repraesentdtid, 
318; pres. subjv., in -im, 127, 2; pres. 
partic, see Participle. 

stem, 97, 1; formation, 117. 

perf., 257, I and 2. 

Preventing, verbs of, w. subjv. clause, 

29S» 3. 
Price, indefinite, special words in gen., 

203, 4; also 22s, 1. 

, abl of, 225. 

pridU, with gen., 201, 3, a; with ace., 

144, 2. 
Primary tenses, see Principal tenses. 
primtiSf 'first who,* 241, 2. 
princeps, decL, 31. 
Principal parts, 99; list, p. 251. 

tenses, 258 f . 

prior, compared, 73, i. 
prius, compared, 77, i. 
priusquam, with ind., 291; with subjv., 

292; separated, 291. 



Privation, verbs of, w. abl., 214, i, ft 
and c, 

Prd, prep. w. abL, 142. 

procul, as prep. W. abl., 144, 2. 

prokibed, w. abl., 214, 2; w. subjv, 
clause, 295, 3. 

Prohibitions, method of expressing, 276. 

Prohibitive subjv., 276. 

Prolepsis, 374, 5. 

Pronominal adjs., 253. 

Pronouns, defined, 82 ; classes, 83 ; per- 
sonal, 84; reflexive, 85; possessive, 
86; demonstrative, 87; intensive, 88; 
relative, 89; interrogative, 90; indefi- 
nite, 91; pronominal acljs., 92; per- 
sonal, omission of, as subject, 166, 2 ; 
syntax, 242 f.; personal, 242 f.; 
possess., 243 f . ; reflex., 244 f . ; recip- 
rocal, 245 f.; demonstrative, 246 f.; 
relative, 250 f . ; indef ., 252 f . ; position, 
3SO, 5 ; 355- 

Pronunciation, Roman, 3. 

Prope, compared, 77i i. 

Proper names, abbreviated, 373. 

noims, 12, I. 

Propior, compared, 73, i ; with ace, 141, 

3. 

propriuSf with dat., 204, 2, a; with gen., 
204, 2. 

propter, prep. w. ace, 141. 

Prosody, 360 f . 

Prdsper, ded., 65, i. 

Prdsum, conj., 125, N. 

Protasis; 301 ; denoting repeated action, 
302, 3 ; without xi, 305 ; of indef. 2d 
sing., 302, 2 ; see Conditions. 

Provisos, 310. 

proximi, -us, comp., 73, z; 77, z; with 
ace, 141, 3. 

prUdihs, dec!., 70. 

-pte, 86, 3. 

pudet, with gen., 209; w. inf., 327» x. 

puer, dec!., 23. 

pulcher, comp., 71, 3. 

Puppis, ded ,38, i. 

Purpose, dat. of purpose, 191 ; with dat. 
and gerundive, 191, 3 ; w. ai and ace, 
192, 2; subjv. of purp., 282, i; w. 
qud, 283, 1, a; w.utni, 282, i, b; with 
n9n in piupose clause, 282, i, c; nim 
(neu) in purpose clauses, 283, z, d; 
neque, 282, z, e; rel. clauses of pur- 
I pose, 282, 2; w. dignus, iudiitms, idd- 
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neus, 282, 3 ; independent of principal 
verb, 282, 4; inf., denoting purpose, 
362, N. ; fut. partic, denoting purpose, 
337, 4 ; gerund, w. ad, 338, 3 ; gerun- 
dive, 339, 2 ; supine, 340. 

Q. 

-qu-, pron., 3, 3 ; both letters consonants, 

74, «• 

quaerd, w. indir. questions, 300, 1, 6), n. 

guaesd, 137, 2. 

Quality, gen., 203 ; abl., 224. 

quamt in comparisons, 217, 2; with su- 
perl , 240, 3 ; ante . . . quam, post . . . 
qtmnt, prius . . . quam, see antequam, 
poslquam, pHusquam; quam qui, 283, 
2, a. 

quam si, 307, i. 

quam ui, with subjv., 284, 4. 

quamquam, withind., 309, 2 ; with subjv., 
309, 6; =« 'and yet,* 309, 5. 

quamvis, with subjv., 309, i ; 6 ; denot- 
ing a fact, 309, 6. 

quandd, 286, 3, b. 

quanli, as gen. of price, 203, 4 ; of value, 

203, 3. 

Quantity, 5. 

of syllables, s, B ; 363 f . 

of vowels, s. A; 362; in Greek 

words, 365. 

quasi, 307, i. 

quaiid, conj., 109, 2, a). 

-que, accent of word preceding, 6, 3 ; 6, 
S; 34i» I, ^); 2, a); 4, c). 

queS, 137, I- 

Questions, word, sentence, 162 f.; rhetor- 
ical, 162, 3; double (alternative), 162, 
4; indirect, 300; questions in indir. 
disc., 315. 

qui, rel., 89 ; interr., 90 ; indef ., 91 ; for 
quis in indir. questions, 90, 2, b; with 
ftS, si, nisi, num, 91, 5; in purpose 
clauses, 282, 2 ;. abl., 90, 2, a. 

quia, in causal clauses, 286/ 1. 

quicum, 89. 

quicumque, decl., 91, 8. 

quidam, decl., 91 ; syntax, 252, 3. 

quidem, post-positive, 347, i. 

quilibet, decl., 91. 

quin, in result clauses, 284, 3; in sub- 
stantive clauses, 295, 3; 298; '^ qui 
ndn in clauses of characteristic, 283, 4 ; 



with ind., 281, 3 ; in indir. disc., 32a 

and a ; nulla causa est quin, 295, 7. 
quinam, 90, 2, d. 
Quintilis (= Julius), 371. 
quippe qui, in clauses of characteristic, 

283, 3. 
Quirites, decl , 40, i, d. 
quis, indef , 91 ; interr., 90 ; 90, 2, c ; 252, 

I ; nescid quis, 253, 6; with ni, si, nisi, 

num, 91, s. 
quis est qui, 283, 2. 
quis « quibus, 89. 
quisnam, inflection, 90, 2, d. 
quispiam, inflection, 91. 
quisquam, inflection, 91; usage, 252, 

4. 
quisque, inflection, 91 ; usage, 252, 5. 
quisquis, inflection, 91, 8. 
qutvis, inflection, 91. 
qud, in purpose clauses, 282, i, a. 
quoad, with ind , 293 ; with subjv., 293, 

m, 2. 

quod, in causal clauses, 286, i ; in sub- 
stantive clauses, 299; 331, V, a; 'as 
regards the fact, ' 299, 2. 

quod audierim, 283, 5; quod sciam, 
283, 5. 

quod {si), adverbial ace., 185, 2. 

quom, early form of cum, 9, i 

qud minus, after verbs of hindering, 

29s, 3. 
quoniam, in causal clauses, 286, i. 
quoque, post-positive, 347. 
-quus, decl. of nouns in, 24. 

R. 

r, pron., 3, 3; for f between voweb 

('Rhotadsm'), 8, i. 
rapid, conj., 109, 2, a), 
rdstrum, plurals of, 60, 2. 
ratus, 'thinking,' 336, 5. 
Reciprocal pronouns, 85, 2; 245; cf. 

253, 3. 
Reduplication in perf., 118, 4, a); in 

pres., 117, 7. 
Reference, dat. of, 188. 
refert, constr., 210; 211, 4. 
Reflexive pronoims, 85 ; 244 ; 249, 3. 
regd, conj., 105. 
Regular verbs, 101-113. 
rH, 362, I, 6). 
reidd, quantity, 362, $. 
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Relative adverbs, in rel. clauses of purp., 
282, 2. 

clauses, of purp., 282, 2 ; w. dignus, 

indignus, iddneus^ 282, 3; of charac- 
teristic, 283 ; denoting cause or oppo- 
sition, 283, 3 ; restrictive, 283, S ; in- 
troduced by quin^ 283, 4; 284, 3; 
conditional rel. clauses, 311; 312, i 
and 2 ; relative as subj. of inf., 314, 
4; rel clause standing first, 251, 4, a. 

pronouns, inflection, 89; use, 250 

ff.;=Eng. demonstrative, 251, 6; 
agreement, 250; not omitted as in 
Eng, 251, 5; fondness for subordinate 
clauses, 355. 

rdinquitur ut, 297, 2. 

reliqul, use, 253, 5. 

rdiquum est, with subjv., 295, 6. 

remex, decl., 32. 

Remembering, verbs of, cases used w., 
206. 

Reminding, verbs of, const., 207. 

reminiscor, constr., 206, 2. 

Removing, verbs of, w. abl., 214, 2. 

reposed f constr., 178, i, o). 

RepraesenUUid, 318. 

requiiSf requiem, requietem, 59, 2, c). 

ris, ded., 51. 

Resisting, verbs of, w. dat., 187, II. 

Restrictive clauses, 283, 5. 

Result, ace. of, 173, 5; 176; clauses of, 
284; 297; in dependent apodosis, 
322, and a; sequence of tense in, 
268, 6. 

reverter, semi-deponent, 11 4,* 3. 

Rhetorical questions, 162, 3; 277, a; in 
indir. disc., 315, 2. 

Rhotadsm, 8, i ; 36, i. 

Rivers, gender of names of, 15, i4, i. 

rogata, abl. of cause, 219, 2. 

rogd, constr., 178, i, c) ; 178, i, a). 

Roman pronundation, 3. 

Root, 17, 3, footnote i. 

-rs, decl. of nouns in, 40, 1, c). 

rtire, abl., place from which, 229, i, b, 

rUri, abl., place in which, 228, i, c. 

f^5> Sit 7 ; S'CC., limit of motion, 182, z, h. 



5, pron., 3, 3; 
vowels, 8, i; 
8, 2. 



S. 

changed to r between 
J, ss, from i/, U, ts, 



-s, ded. of monosyllables in, preceded 

by one or more consonants, 40, i b). 
5-stems, 36. 

sacer, ded., 65 ; comparison, 73, 3* 
saepe, compared, 77, i. 
sdl, 57, 7; sSlis, 61. 
salUbris, ded., 68, 3. 
salaUiHs, comp., 73, 4. 
salvl, salvite, 137, 4. 
Samniiis, decl., 40, i, d). 
sdnB, in answers, 162, 5. 
sapid, conj., 109, 2, a), 
satur, ded., 65, 2. 
Saying, verbs of, w. inf. of ind. disc, 

331, 1. 

scid, quod sciam, 283, 5. 

-5cd-class of verbs, 117, 6; 155. 

scribere ad aliquem, 358, 2. 

sB, use, 244. 

sg; compoimds of, 159, 3, e. 

Second conj., 103 ; ded., 23 ; peculiarities 
25; second person indefinite, 280, 3; 
3S6, 3 ; 302, 2. 

Secondary tenses, see Historical tenses. 

secundum, prep. w. ace, 141. 

secUris, ded., 38, i. 

secus, compared, 77, i. 

secus (virile secus), 185, i ; 58. 

secOtus, 'following,' 336, $. 

sed, si, 8s, 3. 

Sid-, compounds of, 159, 3, e, 

Sid, 343, I, a). 

sedUe, ded., 39. 

sSmentis, ded., 38, i. 

Semi-deponent verbs, 114. 

Semivowels, 2, 8. 

senex, ded., 42 ; compared, 73, 4. 

Sentences, classification, 160 f.; simple 
and compoimd, 164; sentence-struc- 
ture, 351 ; sentence questions, 162, 2. 

sententid, abl. of accordance, 220, 3. 

Separation, dat. of, 188, 2, d); gen., 212, 
3; abl., 214. 

Sequence of tenses, 267 ; 268. 

sequester, ded., 68, i. 

sequUur iU, 297, 2. 

sequor, conj., '113. 

Serving, verbs of, w. dat., 187, II. 

servos, ded., 24. 

sBsf; ded., 85. 

SexiUis ( "> Augustus), 37i* 

Sharing, adjs. of, w. gen., 204, i. 

Short ^Uables, 5, B, 2 ; vowds, 5, A, 2. 
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Showing, verbs of, w. two aces., 177. 

si, with indir. questions, 300, 3 ; in pro- 
tasis, 301 ; omitted, 305. 

signifer, ded., 23, 2. 

sUentidf abl. of manner, 220, 2. 

Silvester, decl., 68, 3. 

similis, with dat., 204, 3 ; with gen., 204, 
3; comp., 71,4. 

si minus, use, 306, 2. 

Simple sentences, 164. 

simul, as prep., w. abl., 144, 2. 

simul ac, w. ind., 287, i ; 2. 

si ndn, usage, 306, i and 2. 

sin, usage, 306, 3. 

sin minus, 306, 2, a. 

Singular, second person indefinite, 280, 
3; 3S6,'3; 302, 2. 

sind, with inf., 331, HI. 

sitis, decl., 38, i. 

Smelling, verbs of, constr., 176, 5. 

Soft consonants, 2, 3, b), footnote 2. 

'SO, Verbs in, 155, 2. 

socer, decl., 23, 2. 

socium, gen. plu., 25, 6, c). 

5^, decl., 57, 7. 

soleO, semi-dep., 114, i. 

solitus, used as present partic, 336, 5. 

sdlus, 66; sdlus est qui with subjv., 283, 
2. 

Sonant consonants, 2, 3, 6), footnote 2. 

SSracte, ded., 39, 2. 

Sounds, dassification, 2. 

of the letters, 3. 

Source, abl., 215. 

Space, extent of, 181. 

Sparing, verbs of, w. dat., 187, II. 

Specification, abl. of, 226. 

spH, quantity, 362, i, 6. 

Spelling, see Orthography. 

Spirants, 2, 7. 

Spondaic verses, 368, 2. 

Spondee, 368, i. 

sponte sud, abl. accordance, 220, 3. 

spontis, -e, defective, 57,' 2, b. 

Statutes, fut. imperative used in, 281, i, b. 

Stem, 17, 3. 

, verb, 97; 117. 

Structure of sentences, see Sentences. 

Style, hints on, 352 f. 

su^sv,z, 3. 

sub, prep, with ace. and abl., 143 ; com- 
pounds of, w. dat., 187, ni. 

Subject, 163; nom., 166; ace, 184; sub- 



ject ace. of inf., 184; omitted, 314, $; 
clauses as subject, 294; 295, 6; ud,9a 

subj., 327; 330. 

Subjective gen., 199. 

Subjunctive, tenses in, 94, 3. 

in independent sentences, 272; by 

attraction, 324; tenses of, 266 f.; 
method of expressing future time in, 
269; volitive (hortatory, jussive^ 
prohibitive, deliberative, concessive), 
273 f . ; optative (wishes), 279 ; poten- 
tial, 280; in clauses of piupose, 282; 
of characteristic, 383; of result, 284; 
of cause, 386; temporal clauses with 
postquam, posteSquam, 287, 5; tempo- 
ral dauses with cum, 288-290; with 
aniequam and priusquam, 292; with 
dum, ddnec, quoad, 293, III; 2; sub- 
stantive clauses, 394 f.; indir. ques- 
tions, 300; in apodosis of first type 
conditions, 302, 4; jussive subjunctive 
as protasis of condition, 305, 3 ; with 
velut, tamquam, etc., 307 ; with necesse 
est, oportet, etc., 295, 6 and 8; with 
licet, 309, 4; with quamtiU, quamquam, 
etsi, cum, 'although,' 390 f. 

subldtus, p. 99, footnote. 

subm- — summ-, 9, 2. 

Subordinate clauses, 165. 

Substantive clauses, 294 f.; developed 
from the volitive, 295, 1-8; devdoped 
from the optative, 296 ; with ndn dubitd, 
298; indir. questions, 300; without ut, 
295, 8; of result, 297; introduced by 
quod, 299. * 

use of adjs., 236-238. 

subter, prep. w. ace., 143, i. 

Suffixes, 17, 3, footnote i; 147 f. 

sui, 8$ ; as objective gen., 244, 2 ; *■ pos- 
sessive gen., 244, 2. 

sum, conj., 100; omitted when auxiliary, 
166, 3. 

summus, 'top of,' 241, i. 

sunt qui, with subjv., 283, 2. 

sudpte, sudpte, 86, 3. 

supeUex, ded., 42, 2. 

suffer, prep. w. ace, 143, i. 

Superlative degree; of adjs., 7i> i; >» 
in -rimus, 91, 3; in ^imus, 71, 4; 
irregular superl., 72; 73; lacking, 73, 
4 ; formed w. maximi, 74 ; of adverbs^ 
76, 2 ; irregular, 77, z ; force of, 340, 2. 

superus, compared, 73, 2. 
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Tetrameter verses, 366, 11. 
Thematic verbs, 101-113. 
vowels, 117, footnote. 



Supine, 340. 

suprd, prep. w. ace, 141. 

■^sUra, suffix, 147, 3, a. 

Surd consonants, 2, 3, a), footnote i. 

sUs, dec!., 41. . 

sustidi, p. 99, footnote. 

suuSt decl., 86, i ; 244 ; suus quisque, 244, 

4, a. 
Syllaba anceps, 366, 10. 
Syllables, division, 4 ; quantity of, s, B. 
S3mapheia, 367, 6. 
S3maeresis, 367, i. 
Synchysis, 350, 11, i). 
Syncope, 7, 4; 367, 8. 
Synecdochical ace, 180. 
Synizesis, 367, i. 
Syntax, 160 f. 
Systole, 367, 3. 

T. 

I, prbn., 3. 3 ; /A, 2, 3, c; 3, 3 ; changes, 

8, 2; dropped, 8, 3. 
iaedety 138, II ; w. gen., 209. 
Taking away, verbs of, w. dat., 188, 2, d. 
kUentum^ gen. plu., 25, 6, a). 
tamen, 343, i,/. 
tametsl, 309, 2. 

tamquam^ tamqtuim si, w. subjv.. 307. 
Santdn, 6, 4. 
-iast 149; gen. -^/ir, decl. of nouns in. 

40, I, e). 
Tasting, verbs of, constr., 176, 5. 
Teaching, verbs of, constr., 178, i, b. 
ted =s te, 84, 3. 
Temporal clauses, w. postguam, ut, ubi, 

simul ac, 287; w. cum, 288; 289; w. 

arUequam and prtusquam, 291; 292; 

with dum, ddnec, quoad, 293. 
Umporis {id temporis), 185, 2. 
Tendency, dat. of, 191. 
iener, decl., 64. 
Tenses, 94, 3; 257 ff.; of inf., 270; of^ 

inf. in indir. dlsc:73^r7 ; of participles, 

336 ; of subjv., 266 ; sequence of, 266- 

268; in iiidir. disc., 317; 318. 
Tenues (consonants), 2, 3, a), footnote i. 
lenus, position, 142, 3. ' 

Terminations, 17, 3. 
temi, how used, 81, 4, ft. 
-temus, 154. 
terra tnarique, 228, 1, c. 
terrester, 68, 3. 



Thesis, 366, 6. 

Third conj., 105; 109 f.; ded., 28 f.; 
gender in, 43 f . 

Threatening, verbs of, 187, 11. 

-Urn, adverbs in, 157, 2. 

Time, at which, 230; during which, 181 ; 
231, I ; within which, 231. 

timed ni and ut, 296, 2. 

-/Wttj, suffix, 154. 

-tid, suffix, 147, 3. 

Tmesis, 367, 7. 

-to as suffix of verbs, 155, 2. 

-tor, use of nouns in, 353, 4. 

tdtus, 66; preposition absent w., in ex- 
pression of place relations, 22S, i, b). 

Towns, gender of names of, 15, 2 ; names 
of, denoting limit of motion, 182, i, a; 
denoting place where, 228, i, a ; place 
from which, 229, i, a; appositives of 
town names, 169, 4; 229, 2. 

traditur, trdditum est, w. inf., 332, N. 

trans, prep. w. ace, 141 ; constr. of verbs 
compounded with, 179. 

Transitive verbs, 174. 

Trees, gender of names of, 15, 2. 

tris, decl , 80, 3. 

Tribrach, 370, 2. 

tribus, decl., 49, 3 ; gender, 50. 

Trimeter verses, 366, 11. 

trinl, use, 81, 4, b). 

triumvir, gen. plu. of, 25, 6, 6). 

-trlx, suffix, 147, I. 

Trochee, 366, 2. 

'trum, suffix, 147, 4. 

Trusting, verbs of, w. dat., 187, II. 

tU, dec]., 84. 

'tUdO, suffix, 149. 

tui, as objective gen., 242, 2. 

-tOra, sufiOx, 147, 3, a). 

tUs, decl., 57, 7. 

-tus, suffix, 147, 3 ; 151, 4. 

tussis, dec]., 38. 

tote, tutemet, tUtimet, 84, 2. 

Two accusatives, 177; 178. 

Two datives, 191, 2. 

U. 

u, instead of i in some words, 9, ^ t in* 
stead of a, 9i x *, 9, 4* 
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u, becomes v, 367, 4. 

It-stems, 48. 

U-stems, 41. 

-Ut dat. sing., 4 th dec!., 49, 2. 

Hber^ decl.j 70, i. 

ubif with ind., 287, i ; 2 ; with gen., 201, 

'Uhus, dat., plu., 4th ded., 49, 3. 

iUlus, decl., 66. 

ulterior, compared, 73, i. 

uUimus, use, 241, 2. 

uUrd, prep. w. ace, 141. 

-idus, diminutive ending, 150, zi (^i 

um), 148, I. 
-urn, ist decl., gen. plu. in, 21, 2, (f) ; 2d 

decl., 25, 6 ; for -ium, 70, 7. 
-undus, -undi, in genmd.and gerundive, 

116, 2. 
anus, decl., 66 ; 92, i ; Unus est qui, with 

subjv., 283, 2. 
-urid, ending of desiderative verbs, 155, 

3. 

-Urus, ending of fut. act. partic, loi; 
103 fif.; ■4i/rus fuisse in apodosis of 
conditional sentences contrary-to-fact, 
in indir. disc., 321, 2; -Urus fuerim in 
indlr. questions serving as apodoses, 
322, b. 

'US, neuter nouns of 2d ded. in, 26, 2; 
nom. in 3d decl., in -^s, 36; gender of 
nouns in -us of 3d decl., 43, 3 ; excep- 
tions in gender, 46, 4. 

-Us, nouns of 3d ded. in, 43, 2. 

Usque ad, w. ace, 141, i. 

asus est, with abl., 218, 2. 

ut, temporal, 287, i ; 2 ; ut, utl, in pur- 
pose clauses, 282; in result clauses, 
284; in substantive dauses, 295 f.; 
substantive dauses without, 295, 8; 
with verbs of fearing, 296, 2. 

utni ^ni, 282, 1, b; 295, i, 4, 5. 

ut turn instead of ni, 282, i, c ; in dauses 
of result, 284, 297. 

ut qui, introdudng clauses of character- 
istic, 283, 3. 

ut si, w. subjv., 307, I. 

uter, decl., 66; 92, i. 

ater, ded., 40, i, J). 

utercumque, ded., 92, 2. 

uierlibet, ded., 92, 2. 

uterque, ded., 92, 2 ; use, 355, 2. 

utervls, ded., 92, 2. 

aUlius est "" Eng. potential, 271, i, b). 



utinam, with optative subjv., 279, i and 2. 
Qtor, with abl., 218, i; in gerundive 

constr., 339, 4. 
uipote qui, introducing clauses of diar- 

acteristic, 283, 3. 
utrdque, 6, 5. 
utrum , , , an, 162, 4; 300, 4. 



V. 

r, I, i; pron., 3, 3; developing fromnf, 

367, 4. 

V, becomes u, 367, $. 

valdi, by syncope, for validi, 7, 4. 

wdi, 363, 2, b). 

Value, indefinite, in gen., 203, 3. 

vannus, gender of, 26, i, b). 

Variations in spelling, 9. 

vds, ded., 59, i. 

'Ve, 6, 3; 342, I, 6). 

vel, 342, I, b) ; with superl., 240, 3. 

vdim, potential subjv., 280, 2, a. 

veltem, potential subjv., 280, 4. 

velut, vdut si, w. subjv., 307, i. 

verUer, ded., 40, i, d). 

Verba sentiendl et diclarandl, w. inf. o{ 
indir. disc., 331, I; passive use of 
these, 332. 

Verbal adjs , 150, 1-4. 

Verbs, 94 f . ; personal endings, 96 ; de- 
ponent, 112; archaic and poetic formsy 
116, 4; irregular, 124; ddective, 133; 
impersonal, 138; with substantive 
clauses of result, 297, 2 ; omission of, 
166, 3; transitive, 174; used abso- 
lutdy, 174, a; passives used as pud- 
dles, 175, 2, d); of smelling and 
tasting, constr., 176, 5; not used in 
passive, 177, 3, a; intransitives im- 
personal in passive, 187, II, b ; 256, 3 ; 
compoimded with preps., constr., 187, 
ni; of judicial action, constr., 208; 
derivation of, 155 f.; inceptive or 
inchoative, 155, i; frequentative or 
intensive, 155, 2 ; desiderative, 155, 3 ; 
denominative, 156; agreement d, 

254 f. 
Verb stems, 97 ; formation of, 117 f. 

vereor, conj., 113; with subst. clause ia 

siibjv., 296, 2. 

VergUius, gen of, 25, i. 

veritus, with present force, 336, 5. 
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vSrd, 343, ^, g)', in answers, 162, 5. 
Verse, 366, 3. 
Verse-stnictiire, 366 f. 
Versification, 361. 
. versus t prep. w. acc.^ 141; foUows its 

case, 141, 2. 
veruniy 343, i, 6). 
vescofy with abl., 218, i. 
vesper f decl., 23, 2. 
vesperif locative, 232, 2. 
veslri, as obj. gen., 242, 2. 
vestrum, as gen. of whole, 242, 2; as 

possessive gen , 242, 2, a. 
veld, with inf., 331, II. 
vetus, decl., 70; compared, 73, 3. 
vi, 220, 2. 
vicem, used adverbially, 185, i; vicis, 

wcc, 57, 5. b. 
victor, decl., 34. 

vided, with pres. partic, 337, 3. 
vigil, decl., 34.' 
violenter, formation, 77, 4, a. 
vir, decl., 23. 
, gen. plu. of nouns compounded 

with, 25, 6, 6). 
virile secus, constr., 185, i. 
virus, gender of, 26, 2. 
vis, decl., 41. 

viscera, used in plu. only, 56, 3. 
Vocative case, 17; 19, i; of Greek 

proper names in -as, 47, 4 ; of adjs. in 

-ius, 63, i; 171; in -i for -ie, 25, i; 

position of, 350, 3- 
Voiced sounds, 2, 3, a. 
Voiced consonants, 2, 3, 6). 
Voiceless consonants, 2, 3, a. 
Voices, 94; 256; middle voice, 256, i. 
Volitive subjunctive, 272 f. 
volnus, spelling, 9, i. 
void, 130; with inf., 331, IV and a; 270, 

2, a; with subjv., 296, i, a, 
volt, spelling, 9, i. 
voUus, spelling, 8, i. 
volucer, decl., 68, 1. 
voluntdte, 220, 2. 



-volus, comparison of adjs. in, 71, 

5. 

Vowels, 2, I ; sounds of the, 3, i ; quan- 
tity of, 5, A ; contraction of, 7, 2 ; para^ 
sitic, 7, 3. 

Vowel changes, 7. 

vulgits, gender of, 26, 2. 

-vum, -vus, decl. of noims in, 24. 

W. 

Want, verbs and adjs. of, w. abl , 214, i, 
c; d. 

Way by which, abl. of, 218, g. 

We, editorial, 242, 3. 

Whole, gen. of, 201. 

Wills, use of fut. imperative in, 281, 
I, h. 

Winds, gender of names of, 15, z. 

Wish, clauses with dum, etc., expressing 
a, 310. 

Wishes, subjunctive in, 279; see Opta- 
tive subjunctive. 

Wishing, verbs of, with subst. clause, 
296, I ; with obj. inf., 331, IV. 

Word-formation, 146 f . 

Word-order, 348 f . 

Word questions, 162, i. 

X. 

X, 2, 9; « csKoAgs, 32. 

-X, ded. of monosyllables in, preceded by 
one or more cons., 40, i, b) ; gender of 
nouns in -x of 3d ded., 43, 2 ; excep- 
tions, 45, 4. 

Y. 

y, I, 1. 

Yes, how expressed, 162, 5. 

'You,' indefinite, 356, 3 ; 280, 3 ; 302, 2 



Z. 



«, 1, 1 ; 2, 9. 
Zeugma, 374, 2, o). 
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